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PRE?AOE 


Dans ce papier je vals discuter ce que les critiques 
lltteraires, de Salnte-Beuve a'Harry Levin, ont dlt de 
Henri Beyle, J'al porte une attention sp^lale a" la 
critique contemporalne, parce que les critiques contemporalns, 
a mon avis, ont des penetrations J.nteressantes de Henri 
Beyle. 
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LES DATES IMPORTANTES PAHS LA VIE DE BEYLE 


1783 La naissance de Beyle (Stendhal) a Grenoble 
1796-1799 II etudie a 1 Ecole Oentrale a Grenoble 


II arrive a Paris. Pierre Daru, son parent et 
protecteur, le fait travalller sous ses ordres 
au mlnistre de la guerre;^ quitte Paris pour 
I'ltalie ou 11 sera nomme sous-lleutenant de 
cavalerle. In 1801 11 donne sa demission de 
sous-lleutenant et 11 mene a^ Paris une vie 
de llberte. 


1802-1806 Les annees formatives a Paris 


1806-1814 II est nomme auditeur au consell d'etat 


1814 Beyle quitte Paris pour Milan ou il va vlvre pendant 
sept ans. 


Vie de Haydn. Mazart et Metastase 


1817 Histoire de la Peintur e en Italie et Rome . Naple s et 
Florence . 

I82I-I30 Sa vie lltte^ralre a^ Paris 


1822 De 1*amour 


1827 Son premier roman, Armance 


Promenades dans Rome 


1830 Le Rouge et le Noir 

I83I-I836 A Olvlta-Vecchla, Beyle ^'ennule, II commence a 
ecrlre les Souvenirs d'Egotisme . Vie de Henry 
Brulard. et Luclen Leuwen. 


II commence Vie de Naooleon 


1839-1841 II a regagne Clvita-Vecchla ou il travallle a 
Lamiel. 


Il mort a Paris (11 est frapoe d'apoplexle dans la rue 
et meurt le lendemaln sans avoir reprls connalssance. 


Henri Beyle (Stendhal) oocupe une place tree Iraportante 
dans la litterature francalse. See oeuvres aussi bien que 

sa vie embrassent deux slecles, deux tnondes- le romantisme 

✓ 

et le reallsme. En consequence, beaucoup de critiques et d 
e^crivans ont fait des etudes critiques de HenriBeyle *. 

En 1864 Talne a dlt, ’’Je cherche un mot pour eiprimer 
le genre d'esprit de Beyle, et ce mot, 11 me semble, est 
esnrlt sune^rleur,” ^ Selon Talne, chaque ecrlvan volontaire- 
ment ou non cholslt dans la nature et dans la vie humalne 
"un trait principal qu'll represente; le reste lul echappe 
ou lul deplalt." ^ Le monde de Beyle ne comprend que lea 
sentiments, les traits de caractere, les vicissitudes de 
oasslon, bref, la vie de I'ame. Talne Dense que Beyle est 
un Dsychologue et ses llvres ne sont que I'hlstolre du coeur. 

See personnages sont des §tres superleurs et lls sont a'' son 

S. / V N. / / 

niveau, lls sont tres reels, tres orlglnaux, et tree elolgnes 
de la foule, comme I'auteur lul-meme, Jullen est superleur 
pulsqu'll Invents sa condulte et 11 cheque la foule raouton- 
lere qui ne salt qu'Lmiter, II ne s'occupe des Indlvldus que 
pour pelndre I'espece. L'oeuvre de Beyle est une psychologle 
en action. Talne a dlt de Beyle, "C'est le plus grand 
psycholofTiue du slecle," ^ 

II suit les mouvements du coeur comme un machinists. 

1 Hlppolyte Talne, Nouveaux Essals de Critique et D*Hlstolre . 
(Paris, 1864), p, 223. 

2 Nouveaux Essals de Critique et d'Hlstolre . d, 225. 

3 Laffont, Bomplanl, Dlctlonnalre Blogranhloue des Auteurs . 
Tome II, 1958, p. 574. 
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Les caracteres sont reels raals d'autre part lie sont hors du 
cotHTnun. "lls nous tlrent loin de notre vie machinale. de la 
sottlse de la vulgarlte qul nous entoument. Us nous montrent 
de grandes passions, des pensees profondes, des sentiments 
pulssants ou delicate." En 1854 Salnte-Beuve a dlt que 

"ce ne sont pas des etres vlvantes, mals des automates Ingen- 
leusement construits; on y volt presque a" chaque mouvement 
les ressorts que le niecanlcien Introduit et touche par le 

dehors." ^ 

Talne a trouve' le style de Beyle tres vlf et tres pltorr- 
esque et 11 a dlt, "Au fond la suppression du style est ?.a 
perfection du style. Quand le lecteur cesse d'apercevolr les 
phrases et volt les Idees en elles-raemes, I'art est acheve. 

Beyle ^crlt sans se flgurer qu’un public I'ecoute, sans voulolr 
^tre applaud!." ^ II n'^ a pas dans tout I'ouvrage de Beyle, 
selon Talne, un seul mot qul ne solt necessalre et qul n'exprlme 
un fait ou une idee nouvelle dlgne d'etre medltee. Beyle raconte 
sans se commenter et 11 lalsse les faits oarler d'eui-raemes. 

II ecrit beaucoup pour se falre plalslr que pour etre lu. Talne 
a dlt, "Beyle est le mellleur guide que Je connaisse. II ne 
vous dlt jamais ce qu'll vous a deja apprls, nl ce que vous 

savez d'avance." 

Beyle a done cholal la nlus belle cart du monde et son 
monde est dlgne d'lnte/et et d'etude. Oette place sun^rleure, 

4 Nouveaux Essals de Critique et. d'Hlstoire, p. 238, 

5 Dlctlonnalre Blographlque des Auteurs, p. 574. 

6 Nouveaux Essals de Critique et d |Hlstoire, n. 244. 

7.Nouveaux Essals de Critique e^ djjilstolre, p. 249 
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qu’occupalt son esnrit, sert pour le dlstlnguer entre tous, 

Talne et Sainte-Beuve s * Interessalent aux caracterea 
et au style de Beyle. Emile Zola s*lnteressalt a Beyle 1 
observateur, Beyle le loglclen. En 1881 Zola a dlt. Personae 
n*a possed/ a un degre parell la mecanlque de l*ame. Stendhal 
pour mol n'est pas un observateur qul part de 1 * observation 
pour arrlver a la verlte grace a la loglque; c*est un loglclen 
qul part de la loglque et qul arrive souvent a la verlte en 
passant par-dessus 1 * observation*” ® 

^ \ I ^ 

Beaucoup de critiques s'Interessaient a 1 ame de Henri 
Beyle, Maurice Barres a dlt que Stendhal se range parmi les 
classiques cause de son "ame, son ame classique, Nietzsche, 
le phllosophe allemand du dlx-neuvleme slecle, s'Interessalt 

a^'l'ame europeWe de Beyle. II a dlt: "Henry Beyle, ce 

I / ‘ 

slnguller precurseur qul, a une allure vraiment napoleonlenne, 

parcourut son Europe et, avec plusleurs siecles d'avance, sut 

demeler et decouvrlr I'ame europeenne, 

Leon Blum s'interessalt aussl a I'ame de Stendhal, male 

11 s'Interessalt surtout a la methods de Beyle. Blum pensalt 

que Stendhal, "redult alnsl I'unlvers a une sorts d'unite 

me'canique qul englohe les etats de conscience aussl blen que les 

; nrobleraes exterleurs et qul soumet les problemes du coeur 

^ ! 7 . ^ „ 10 _ 

aux regies ordlnaires de la methods experlmentale. La 

———————— 

8 Dietlonnalre Blographlgue des Auteurs , p. 574. V 

9 Dietlonnalre Blographlgue des Auteurs , p. 574. 

! 10 Leon Blum, Stendhal et le Beyllsme . (Paris, 1947) t P. 122. 
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connaissance exacte des faIts, 1'application rigoreuse de 
precedes logiques peuvent mener a tout, meme au bonheur, 

Tneme au genie, Le caractere Immediat du beylisme est 

^ / / / / 

"la croyance a la generallte de la methode, 1 affirraation 
Impllclte qu'elle regit les etats emotifs et les falts 
moraui comme les autres phe'^nomenea de la nature, et par 
suite, que la conquete du bonheur neut s'operer suivant les 
tnemes regies que la recherche de la verite, Mals 11 

faut avoir I'lndeuendance de l'esprit et la vlgueur de la 
volonte, Le second caractere du beylisme est done de s 
appllquer excluslvement a^ une elite. "Stendhal n'ecrlt et 
ne pense que pour 'The Happy Few'; pour le petit nombre de 
caracteres orlglnaux qul osent enfrelndre le grand nrlnclpe 
du slecle; etre comme un autre. Oertalnes Ide'es sont 
nourrlture de maltres et les autres pature d'esclaves. Les 
maltres sont ceux qul osent demeurer eui-memes, qul ne se 

V / 

client nl ne se modelent, qul preservent centre toute usure 
et tout melange la vlgueur prlraesautlere de leurs Instincts,' 

II faut done tromper le monde et de meme qu'on multiple 
dans ses paplera secrets, les pseudonymes, Derober vos actes 
sous une anparente soumlsslon aui lols soclales, vos emotions 
sous un air Impassible et a mllle lleues de la sensation 
presence." Selon Le'on Blum, Stendhal professe que notre 

11 Stendhal et le Beylisme , p. 123. 

12 Stendhal et le Beylisme , p, 123-124, 

13 Stendhal et le Bey 11erne , p, 126-127. 



Interet egolste, c'est a dire, notre notion partlcullere 
du bonheur, est le mobile unique de nos determinations, et 
l*utilite au bonheur, la raison unique de decider entre les 
actes. **Le bonheur. • n*est oas une conceotion chlmerique 
ou une notion Ideale, mals bien un ob.let tangible et qu'il 
nous appartient d'atteindre.” Pour Stendhal les plaisirs 
les plus grands viennent du coeur. Stendhal lui-meme dlt, 

"Le boxiheur seul peut payer la vie; les emotions Intenses 
qu’on voudralt payer sa vie font seules le bonheur.” 

Erich Auerbach ne s'interesse pas a la methode de 

/ 

Beyle. II s'interesse aux caracteres mals 11 ne les volt 
pas comme des etres suoerleures (comnie Taine). Auerbach 
crolt que "the characters as veil as their attitudes and 
relationships are very veil and very closely connected vlth 
contemporary historical, political, and social circumstances. 
So logically and systematically to situate the tragically 
conceived life of a man of lov social position (Jullen Sorel) 
vlthln the most concrete kind of contemporary history and 
to develop it therefrom—this is an entirely new and signif¬ 
icant phenomenon.” ^ La fondatlon contemporalne est tres 
Importante dans 1'oeuvre de Stendhal. II y a aussl une 
conscience moderns de la reallte dans ses oeuvres. Auerbach 
a dlt que "his realistic vrltlng grev out of his discomfort 
in the Napoleonic world and his consciousness that he did not 

14 Stendhal ejb Beyllsme . p. 130. 

15 Stendhal at 3^ Beyllsme . p, 135. 

16 Erich Auerbach, Mimesis . The Representa tion of Realltv in 

Western Literature . 1957, p. 403. -^ — 
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belong to It and had no place In It.” La conception de 

Beyle de la humanlte, selon Auerbach, eet surtout materlaliste. 

Nous pouvons voir son materlallsme surtout dans ^ Vie de Henri 

Brulard (Ohapltre 26): "J'appelle caractere d'un hcmme sa 

manlere habltuelle d'aller & la chase du bonheur, en termes 

plus clalrs, mals molns quallcatlfs, I'ensemble de ses 

N 18 

habitudes morales, 

/ 

Harry Levin volt aussl un sens de la modemlte dans 1’ 
oeuvre de Stendhal. A mon avis, le llvre de Levin nous donne 
le regard le plus comprehenslf de Henri Beyle, Levin a dlt 
que "Stendhal's confidence In the future and his nostalgia for 
the past join forces In Intensifying the present. The point 

II 19 

of departure Is his vivid and unremitting sense of modernity. 

Selon Levin, Beyle a consacre toute sa vie la recherche 

du bonheur, II y a un lien Intlme, presque secret, entre sa 

vie et son oeuvre, entre ses realities at ses reveries; la 

/ 

poursulte sans suoces du bonheur dans la lltterature, 

"Stendhal wrote unreservedly of himself and his works are a 
aeries of program notes to his purslt of happiness." 

Harry Levin a classlfie 1'oeuvre de Beyle dans une 
manlftfe tres Inte'^ressante, II a dlt: "To classify his works 
we might Imagine a number of concentric circles revolving 
around his personality In an ever increasing orbit. At the 
core closest to the central consciousness would be his journals, 
registering Ideas and sensations as they occurred to him. 

At a second remove we have his extensive correspondence, 

17 Mimesis , p. 406, 

18 Henri Beyle, Vie de Henri Brulard . (Paris, 1923), p.233. 

19 Harry Levin, Horn, (New York, 1963)» P. P» 85. 

20 Sates HaiUl, p. 92. 












varying In tone from one correspondent to the next. In the 

middle distance, halfway between spontaniety and consciousness, 

stands the fragmentary record of his middle years. ( Souvenirs 

d'Egotlsme along with ^ Vie de Henri Brulard and other auto- 

bolgraphlcal manuscripts). As we approach the fourth circle 

Beyle disappears altogether and Stendhal emerges. (The retired 

officer who strolls along the boulevards at our elbow). In the 

fifth and outer circle the spacious circuit of his novels,(He 

succeeds here In playing the brilliant and gallant roles for 

which all his other pursuits have scarcely been more than 

21 

awkward rehersals.) ” 

II faut conslderer ses perspectives de Milan et son 
Image de Napoleon en llsant ses oeuvres. Tout ce qu 11 a 
ecrit etalt influence" par ses Images. Levin a dlt que “Beyle 
converted the pursuit of happiness Into a search for knowledge, 
to send him-lntellectually disclpllned-back to the novel, 
equipped to use it not as a substitute for reality, but as 
an Instrument for observation and analysis, 

L'ldee e'ssentlelle de beyllsme est "to keep one's head 
while loosing one's heart," Oette Idee est presents dans 
tout 1 oeuvre de Beyle (le romanesque des Idees et la reallte 
des falts), Selon Levin, Beyle n'a jamais fait une pause pour 
cholsir un mot ou pour arranger une phrase. Son chemln ^ la 
fiction, aussl blen que la critique, etalt blographlque, Ses 
heros, 11s e^talent les plus loyals et les plus cruels, Ils 


21 Gates of Horn , p. 96 

22 Gates of Horn, p, 105 
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sont des heros romantlques dans une situation realists. 

Levin a dlt de Stendhal:"Stendhal's works recapture the 
lost Innocence of our modern world. Though the world Itself 
is already old the century is new. Though the happy few die 
young, they enjoy the world In their time. 'Put not your faith 
In princes or politicians,' Henri Beyle advises his posthumous 
readers,'there are better objects of adoration. There Is 
love, there Is laughter, there are the arts. There are people 
who are Invarlbly fascinating. There Is above all, the human 
Intelligence and of course there are heroes, ready to risk 
their lives for heroines In high places.' Truly, with Stendhal 
we undergo at first hand, the rites of Initiation into the 
19 th century." 

Jean Starobinskl ne s'interesse pas au style ou la 
classification de 1'oeuvre de Beyle, (comme Levin). II s' 
interesse surtout a la vie personelle de Stendhal et I'influence 
elle avalt sur l'oeuvre de Beyle, Selon Starobinskl, quand un 
homme se masque ou se revlt d'un pseudonyms, nous nous sentons 
defies. Get homme se refuse a nous. Et en revanche, nous 
voulons savolr, nous entreprenons de le demasquer. Sans doute 
les pre'cautlons polltlques sont-elles pour quelque chose dans 
la pseudonymle de Stendhal. "La pseudonymle de Stendhal n'est 
pas une fulte dans I'anonymat, O'est un art de paraltre, c •jst 
une alteration volontalre des relations humalnes." Prendre 
un pseudonyrae, selon Starobinskl, c’est d'abord, par honte ou 
par ressentiment, repudier le nom transmls par le pere. Beyle 

23 Gates of Horn , p. 149. 

24 Jean Starobinskl, "Stendhal Pseudonyme," Les Temps Modernes . 
(Octobre 1951)» P« 577. 
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se sent trop different de son pere etre son fils legitime. Oe 
mythe de la nalssance Joue eon role dans la Ohartreu^ de Parme. 
”3'11 refuse le patronyuie Beyle, c'est parce qu'll y decouvre 
une nreliestlnatlon, a laquelle 11 entend sa soustralre. Oette 
predestination I'enchalnalt si la Prance, a Grenoble, a la 
classe bourgeoise. En ‘JS dormant un nouveau nom, 11 se 
donnera non seulement un nouveau visage, mals une nouvelle 

II 25 

destines, un nouveau rang social, de nouvelles patrles, 

y 

Stendhal a beaucoup de pseudonymes. La lists depassent 
la centalne. II donne aussl des pseudonymes a^ ses amlis. "O'est 
le slgne tangible de cette Intelligence qul les separe du 
monde; 11s savent desormais qu'lls font bande a part. Les 
happy fev sont une petite soclete qul culture la connalssance 

26 

ratlonelle du cosur humalne# 

Vralment Stendhal est un egotists car 11 reve de se 
mettre dans la situation de celui qul voir sans etre vu. Nous 
trouvons ce deslr tres clalrement exprlme dans certalnes pages 
des ecrlts Intlmes de Stendhal. La pseudonymle de Stendhal a 
une valeur du mouvement, “car le mouvement est la lol de 1 
existence pseudonyms....II faut soullgner ohez Stendhal, le theme 
de la olaustratlon. Un nom, un corps, une condition socials, 
sont des prisons...et la pseudonymle tiendra lieu de la 
metamorphose revee." Pour exprimer cette reclusion, selon 
Staroblnskl, la metaphors du cachot surglt tout natureixement. 

25 Las Temps Modemes . p. 578. 

26 Les Temps Modemes . p. 579. 


27 Les Temps Modernes . p. 583-584. 
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L'on verra des chaines, des sure epals, de hautes tours blen 

gardees. Oes images s'lmposent obstlnement dans 1'oeuvre de 

Stendhal, (Jullen au semlnalre) "Le motif des hauts lleux, 

souligne par Proust comme un theme fondamentale de Stendhal, 

/ H P R 

vient se confondre avec le theme de la reclusion, Quand 

nous voyons ces heros que 1'amour vlslte en prison, il faut 

/ ' / 

voir la transportation flguree du secret desir de Stendhal: 
etre alme malgre sa ]aideur, malgre cette prison qui font pour 
lul son corps et son age. 

II y a deux facons de valolr aux yeux ies autres et de n' 
etre pas aneantl par le regard qu'on jette sur lul, Oe sont 
la conquete et la fulte, Stendhal, honteux de sa laldeur, 
salt qu'on ne peut I'almer et le deslrer tel qu'll est; 11 
souhalte que le regard des autres le cherche ailleurs que dans 
son Image reels, En se drapant de mystere, 11 invents de toutes 

Pieces un au-dela des apnarences ou le regard des autres va 

- 

desormals s egarer, 

^ ^ 'n 

Staroblnskl s'lnteresse aussl a Beyla a cause de sa vie 

/ \ \ 

amoreuse, II n'a jamais alme que tres au-dessous’ou tres au 
dessus de sa condition, "L'amour n'a d'attralt pour lul que 

I 

a'll se sent Invite a se transformer, Oe qu'll Imports qu'elle 
reste toujours Inaccessible: reusslr aupres d elle, c'est n avoir 
desormals p3 besoln de se depasser, et, la metamorphose 
levlenne Inutile, l'amour du meme coup se trouve paralyse, prls 
dans les glaces de I'ennul, La distance et I'obstacle sont 


28 Lea Temps Modemes, p, 585. 
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done necessalres non seulement pour donner son prlx a la 
conquete, mala surtout pour rendre necessalre une trans- 
fonnatlon de sol. L'amour pour une femme conquise ne peut 
perslster qu'en devenant clandestln (Jullen repete constamment 

^ pQ 

un exnlolt masque).” 

Le masque(et le pseudonsrme )apparalt alors comme un 
gain de llberte'^. Cette llberte se sert d'un corps dont elle 
s'est enfln degagee et qu'elle peut condulre tout a^ son else. 

La chance de Stendhal ecrlvan, e’est qu'll ne salt pas 
parvenu a se quitter. II recommence sa vie sous un autre 
corps. ”Son devenlr Interleur s'est totalement extravase dans 
le devenlr Imprevlslble de ces autres qul sont pourtant lul- 

raenta. II se donne alnsl 1'Illusion de vlvre son destln 

"N A H 30 

eiterieurement a sol-mame, voyan*t tout sans etre vu. 

Vralment, Henri Beyle (Stendhal) est extraordinaire. II 

/ / 

a pour chaque critique, pour cheque homme, un message different. 
Sans aucun doute, Stendhal est un de les hommes lea plus grands 
de la lltterature fran^alse. 


Se;- 


<• 


i 







CE 2UE D'AUTRES CRITIQUES ONT PIT PE HENRI BEYLE 


\ 


V. 



*'M, Beyle a fait un llj/re (La Chartreuse de Parme) ou le 
subllipe eclate de chapltre en chapltre.. .M. Beyle est un des 
hommes superieurs de notre temps; 11 est difficile d'expliquer 
comment cet observateur de premier ordre, ce profond diplomats 
qul, Bolt oar ^ses ecrlts, soit pa;r sa parole, a donne tant de 
preuves de I'elevatlon de ses ide"es et de I'entendue^de ses 
connaissances pratiques, se trouve seulement consul a Clvlta- 
Vecchla,” Balzac . 1839 

"Je crois que la reverie a e'^te oe que J'ai prefere a tout.” 
Stendhax .1840 

”Beyle, original en toutes 9 hoses, ce qul est un vral meVlte 
a cette epoque de monnales effacees, se plqualt de liberal- 
Isme, et etait au fond de I'ame un arlstocrate acheve. II ne 
pouvalt souffrlr les sots; 11 avalt pour les gens qul 1' 
ennuyaient une halne furieuse; et de sa vie 11 n'a cas su 
blen nettement dls^blnguer un mechant d'un facheux. Touts sa 
vie, 11 fut domlnee par son Imagination et ne fit rlen que 
brusquement et d'enthouslasme. Cependant 11 se plqualt de 
n'aglr jamais que conformement a la raison.”" Merlmee 

”Le defaut de Beyle comme romancier est de n^'^tre venu a ce g^nre 
de c^ompositlon que par la critique, et d'apres, certalnes Idees 
anterieures et preconcues; 11 n'a point re^u de la nature ce 
talent large et fecond d'un r^clt dans lequel entrant £^l'alse 
et se meuvent ensulte, selon le cours des choses, les personn- 
ages avec deux ou trois Idees ^u'll crolt justes et surtout 
plquantes et qu'll est occupe a tout moment a rappeler, Ce ne 
sont pas des 'etres vlvantes, raals des automates Ingenleusement 
constrults; on y volt, presque a'' chaque mouvement, les ressorts 
que le meoanlclen, Introdult et touche par le dehors,” 
Salnte-Beuve . 1854. 

"Stendhal ouvre la serle des romans naturallstes qul sunprin^ent 
1'Intervention du sens moral et se moquent de la libert^ pre- 
tendue. 11 est le peintre fldele qul ne s'emeut nl ne s'lndlgne 
et que tout amuse, le coquin et la coqulne, comme le brave homrae 
et I'honnSte femme, mals qul n'a nl oro^ance, nl pre'ference nl 
Ideal. La lltte'rature Id est subordon^e ^ I'hlstolre naturelle 
a^ la science," Almel . 1880. 

"Personne n'a possede a'' un degre parell la me'canlque de I'Sme, 
Stendhal pour mol n'est pas, un^observateur qul part de I'obser- 
vatlon pour arrlver £^ la verlte grSce ^ la loglque, c'est un 
lo^lci^n qul part de la loglque et qul arrive souvent a la 
verlte'', en passant par-dessus l'observation,” Zola . 1881, 

II presente ce tres etrange phenomene de I'analyse dans 
I'actlon et dans la passion..,et si no\^s almons, nous, ses 
personnages, c'est qu'lls sont nos freres par ce melange, 
presque Impossible avant notre XIX® sleeve, de naturel et de 
rafflnement, de reflexion et de slnc4rlte d'enthouslasme et 
d'lronie,” Paul Bourget . 1882. 






”Le plus grand psychologue du slecle,” Ta^ne.. 

"Henry Beyle, ce slnguller pr^ourseur qul, a une allure yralment 
napoleonienne, parcourut son arope et, avec plusleurs slecles 
d'avance, sut demeler et decouvrlr 1 europeene. II fallut 
deux generations pour oarvenlr a le re;)olndre, pour devenlr 
quelques-unes des enlgmes qul tourmentalent et exaltaient ce 
curieux eplcurlen, cet interrogateur qui fut le dernier des 
grands psychologues francais.' Nietzsch^. 

"Stendhal, I'mmortel Stendhal^ se range de's -„e 

les classlques de la moralite que nous devons maintenlr. Olasslque, 
vous entendez hlen, Je n^ dls pas oar le style, mals olasslque 
de I'ame." Maurice Barres . 

"Quand Stendhal aura son rang, ^ul est le premier de tous en 
son slecles, et I'un des premelrs non seulement en Prance, 
mals dans 1*Europe de tous les temps, les hommes auront enfln 
comprls la puissance et les seductions de 1 au 

service du sentiment. Plus on admire Stendhal et du sentiment, 
plus on admire Stendhal et plus ou ‘'st Intelligent, 

Andre Saures . 

"Oe qul frappe le plus dans une de Stendhal ce qul sur-le- 

champ le denonce, attache ou Irrl te l esprit, ® .J-®, r 

de quol ce ton est-11 fait? Je I’al oeut etre d^Ja + 

a tous rlsques; ecrlre comme on par.-^ quand on est homme d esprit, 
avec des Illusions meme obscures, des coumres brusques, dee bonds 
et des parentheses; ecrlre presque comme n se parle; tenlr 1 allure 
d'une conversation libre et gale; pcrusser parfols Jusqu au 
monologue tout nu; toujours et partout fulr le 

et falre sentlr qu'on le fult...Mals c'est une lol de la^nature 
qu'on ne ^se defende d'une affectation que par une autre. 

Paul ValeVy . 

"Stendhal est un don Qulohotte qul entreprend de se raconter, 
il cherche toujours le sublime ou 1 * extraordinaire, mais 11 ne 
le trouve Jamals et tombe dans le grotesque, ce qul lul 
peu. O'est en cela que resident la force et la beaute^de 1 art 
de Stendhal, en cette faculte de se representer lul-meme avec 
ses aspirations valnes et I'ironle au^quelles elles donne^it 
nalssance avec ses Illusions et ses desllluslons, sa coherence 
et son Incoherence.^ II reusslt alnsl ^ ne nas se donner pour plus 
qu'll n'italt en reallt^, un malade des nerfs: un malade qul se 
guerlssalt en se racontant, car ce qu'll dlt wst toujours 
Inflnlment llmplde." B. Croce . 

"Le grand secret de Stendhal, sa grande malice, c'est d'ecrlre 
tout de suite. De la^, quelque chose d'alerte, et de primes^autler, 
de dlsconvenu, de subit et de nu qul noys ravlt tou^urs a neuf 
dans son style. On dlralt que sa pensee ne nrend mehie oas la 
peine de se chausser pour courlr... 



"De frolds simulateurs dans le genre de Stendhal...des oeuvres 
depourvues de toute valeu.r comme les romans de Stendhal. 

Paul Olaudel. 
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Section one of the poem Introduces the essential-' 
materials of the poem. This Is done by a series of visual 
Images, "Plood-tlde below me I I see you face to face I 
Clouds of the west—sun there half an hour high—I see you 
also face to face,” There Is a definite concreteness In these 


lines. Whitman Is directly looking at nature. Thus we have 
people and we have nature, and they are both Important to 
Whitman. By the use of visual Images Whitman has told us that It 
Is late afternoon. Instead of saying that the sun was about to 
fall below the horizon, we are presented with the Image, ”...— 
sun there half an hour high—.” We are also told that Whitman 
Is directly confronting nature by the use of another Image, ”I 
see you face to face I ” People and nature are very Important 


to Whitman, 


In section two Whitman deals at greater length with the 
human being In the poem. The human as well as the non-human 
element Is used to Increase the sense of oneness of all exper¬ 


ience. He deals with the feeling of oneness with the men and 
women of the future who will encounter the same Images as he. 



Foremost In Whitman's mind seems to be the slmole scheme In 


which every object as Individual Is disintegrated. Whitman seems 
to be after the essence of everything. In place of the past or 


future, he sees the slmll^udes between them; In place of single 
Images, he sees ” the glories strung like beads.” Throughout 
this section the feeling of oneness prevails. This feeling Is 
derived from the visual Imagery. "Others will see the shipping 
,.., will enter the gates of the ferry ..., will watch the flood- 
tide..., will enjoy the sunset, the pouring In of the flood-tide, 
the falling-back to the sea of the ebb-tide.” 


Time seems to 


rl 

f| 



have lost its importance, Whitiu even st ^ to have Dost his 
sense of individuality. All this is done by the visual imagery 
presented in section two. Others will see these images and 
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that began with the glistening yellow of the gulls, extends 
through the reflection of the summer sky in the water, the beams, 
the spokes of light in the sunlit water, the haze and the vapor 
flying in fleeces, the white sails, the oennants, the white wake, 
and the glistening crests. Glistening crests seem to have an 

indication of both light and motion. 

As section three nroceeds there is a sudden change. The 
feeling of exhilaration and buoyancy achieved by the clusters 
of light and motion Images seem to be altered by the flags of 
all nations and the lowering of them at sunset. The waves are 
seen in the twilight and the imaginative vision is no longer 
so markedly directed upward and toward the horizon. Instead 
it is fixed by the falling light upon what is Immediately before 
It, the docks, the river. There is a contrast of light and dark 
on the gulls bodies, in the motion of the birds bodies away 
toward the south and out of the scene, and in the violet tinge 
of the fleeces. The idea of contrasts has no** become dominant. 

As the sense of motion becomes a falling one, loosing its 
vigor and soaring quality, so the light changes to shadows and 
darkness, and then to the wild red and yellow of the foundry 
fires, bi’.rnlng into the night. The flags fall at sunset and 
the firelight, whose flickering quality brings to mind the 
original light of the gulls, ultimately is cast down into the 
streets. 

The many images of this section are presented almost as 
a list. They are not a list of separate objects. The words 
become effective as they function in context of other words. 

They work through a pattern of light and motion which is first 
established and then altered. Tlielr status as individual 





Images disappears In the sense of a single pattern of light 
and motion. These images first evoke exhilaration and then 
give way to a feeling of the forbidden and the threatening. 

Thus the many symbols and Images presented in this section 
are directed at our receiving one total effect. 

Section four seems to have a curious and special meaning. 
It Indicates a change of mood. The use of the past tense and 
the matter-of-fact tone seem to indicate this change. 

In section five Whitman asks, “What is then between us? 
What is the count of the scores of hundreds of years between 
us?” These questions almost seem rhetorical. They seem to 
indicate to me that through the Imagery in section three and 
the nature of section four, that Whitman has transcended time 
and space and reached the modem reader. He has transcended 
time and space again,it seems^when he says, “Brooklyn of 
ample hills was mine, I too walked the streets of Manhattan 
Island,” The very nature of these images seems to Indicate 
that we are now dealing with the present. 

In section six Whitman seems primarily concerned with the 
self and with particular reference to the ugly side of identity 
This ugliness of life is brought out by the use of imagery. 
Whitman says that he was a wolf, a snake, and a hog. We can 
clae^rly see these images. There seems to be an emphasis on 
life and what each of us gets out of life. We must each live 
our own lives. “The role is what we make it, as great as we 
like, or as small as we like, or both great and small.” 

The emphasis of the ugly side of identity is clear from 
the opening line of section seven, "Closer yet I approach you." 


He is closer to the others of the future as they are to him for 
his recognition of the ugly, the sensual, the elements of his 
own nature normally thought of as separating him from the others. 
In section eight there is a reappearance of images. The 
sunset first reappears, then the scalloped edged waves and 
finally the sea gulls oscillating their bodies, the hay boat, 
tbe belated lighter. These Images seem to be a passage of rhet¬ 
orical questions. But they lully prepare us for section nine, 
which is another listing of details. These Images are essentially 
the same as apoeared in section three. There are the crested and 
frolicsome waves, and once again, the scalloped edged epithet Is 
applied to them. Once again the sea gulls are seen wheeling in 
large circles high in the air. The summer sky is reflected in 
the water as well as the spokes of light. There are white sails 
and flags, and once again, the foundries cast their red and yellow 
light into the darkness. But there are a number of differences 
between section three and section nine. The first is the differ¬ 
ence in tone which derives from the imperative nature of the verb 
that is used throughout to begin the lines, giving them conviction 
and assurance that they did not have before. Though the images 
named are the same, though the sunset occurs and vrlth it the 
falling motion and the disappearance of natural light, the aware¬ 
ness of this is overcome by the force of the imperative, "Sound 
out..., live.,., fly on..., flaunt away..." The light changes 
to the glare of the foundry chimneys but Whitman defies this 
wildness. "Burn high...and cast black shadows.,.cast red and 
yellow light." And the final motion is not a falling one. The 



i 


fires are commanded to cast their light over the tops of the 
houses but not down Into the streets. Other details are Intro¬ 
duced In such a way as to reinforce the differences. Stand up 
beautiful hills of Brooklynl Stand up tall masts of Manhattan!" 
The Imperative nature of the verb transforms the masts and the 
hills, previously only mentioned, into Images that Intensify 

the quality In a new and final way. 

There Is a feeling of motion carried throughout the poem. 
The boat moves from one shore to the other, the tide rises and 
falls, and the Imagery seems to oscillate. This Imagery, con¬ 
cretely stated throughout the poem. Is essential to the overall 
meaning of the poem. Whitman Is confronting nature directly In 
the opening lines of the poem. The Imagery of those lines 
shows this clearly. Whitman says In the final section, "We use 
you and do not cast you aside..., we fathom you not—we love 
you..., you furnish your ^larts toward eternity, great or small, 
you furnish your narts toward the soul," Whitman has utilized, 
as we may also, the images to "furnish parts toward the soul." 
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Au sourlre de Marot repond blen haut le rire fameux 
de Rabelais: (l483 ?) a' La Devlnlere pres de Chlnon, 

Francois Rabelais, d'abord novice au convent des Cordeliers 
de la Baujnette, est avec Pierre Lamy au monastere cordelier 
de Fontenay-le-Comte; un cercle humaniste se reunit alors 
autour de I'avocat qu'il fr^quente. Rabelais s'y familiarise 
avec le droit. Un indult du Paoe lui pel met de oasser dans 
I’ordre ben^ictin, a I'abbaye de Maillezais. II suit I'eveque 
(Geoffroy d'Estissac) en ses d^olacements, en partlculier a 
I'abbaye de Lisrucre, pres Poitiers. II sejourne a I'abbaye 
de Lij^uge en compagnie du poete Jean Bouchet qui 1'ini tie 
aux acrobaties '’’erbales des rhetoriqueurs. Enfin, il complete 
sa connaissance du droit, des gens de Justice, des termes de 
Jurisprudence, qui lui inspirer(mt tant d'allusions satiriques. 

Entre 1523 et 1530, il visite certainement Paris, et 
peut-'^tre d'autres Univ«rsltcs. Puis brusquement, vers 1530, 
il quitte le Poitou. Son "moinage," comme on disait alors, 
est lermin^. 

On le retiouve a I'Universite de Montpellier, ou, sans 
I'autorisation de ses sup/rieurs ecclf^siastiques, en habit, 
non de moine, mais de pretre seculier, il etudie la medecine 
et prend ses premiers grades. Il est nomm/ m^ecin de 1 •Hotel- 
Dleu de Lyon en noverabre 1532. Il publie alors quelques 
ouvrages d*Audition, parral lesauels une edition des 
Aphorismes d’Hippocrate . prepares a la FacultfT de Montpellier. 
Puis 11 lance, sous le pseudonyme d*Aloofrybas Nasler (anagramme 
de Francois Rabelais) des ouvrages amusants, le Pantagruel et 
un almanach fac^tleux. La Pantagruellne prognostication . 
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Son sejour a Lyon est coupe par une visit* a Rome, ou il 

accompagne, en quallte de medecin, I'eveaue de Paris, Jean 
du Bellay, envoy/ par Francois Premier en mission extra¬ 
ordinaire aupres du Pape, Peu apres son retour, 11 donne 
la Vie Inestimable de Gargantua, pere de Pantagruel , qul 
allalt rapldement consacrer sa re^putatlon de conteur. 

Blentot, il retourne a Rome, avec Je^n du Bellay, 
nomme cardinal, Le la, 11 adresse a s^n premier protecteur, 
Geoffrny d*Estlssac, de longues lettres, ve^rltable journal 
des menus falps de la vie romalne. Il lul envole aussl, par 
la valise diplomatique, des gralnes de cardes, de cltroullles, 
de salades et de plantes d*ornement pour ses jardins de 
Liguge, Comme il s'eta it absent/ deux fols de I'Hotel-Dleu 
de Lyon "sans cong/ prendre,” 11 est remplace dans son poste 
de medecin dudlt hopltal, Heureusement, revenu en France, 
il est pourvu d'une prebende par Jean du Bellay, qal le 
nomme chanolne de sa coll/glale de Salnt-Maur-les-Fosses, 

Il n'y demeura pas longtemps, En 1537» 11 revlent a 
la medeclne ou'll exerce a Narbnnne, a Lyon, a Montpellier, 
ou 11 est r icu docteur, Il fait un trolsleme sejour en 
Italic aupres de Guillaume du Bellay, frere du cardinal, 
gouverneur du Plemont, Rentre en France et nomme maltre 
des requetes du rol, 11 publle en 15^6 le Tiers Llvre des 

■f • • 

faicts et diets herolques du noble Pantagruel , Ce llvre 
ayant etc condarane par la Sorbonne, comme les deux premiers, 
Rabelais crolt prudent de passer a Metz, terre d'Empire, 
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II y exerce les fonctions de raedecln de la ville. Ses ressources 
sent InsuffIsantes, au grand dommage de ses etudes, declare-t-il 
a Jean du Bellay, qui I’emmerae une trolsleme fols a Rome (15^8). 

En passant k Lyon, 11 public les oremlers chapltres du quatrieme 

A 

livre de Pantagruel . La suite de I’ouvrage ne devalt paraltre 
qu'en 155?, un an avant la mort de P*abelals. Pendant les deux 
dernl^res annees de sa vie, 11 avalt ete pourvu de la cure de 
Meudon. II semble blen qu’ll alt peu reside dans sa cure et 
se 3 olt contente d'en percevolr les revenus. II avalt d'allleurs 
reslgne ce benefice eccle^slastlque lorsou’il mourut a Paris, en 

1553. 

Keuf ans apres paralssalent, sous le tltre de l* Isle Sonante , 
les seize premiers chapltres du Clnqulesme l ivre de Pantagruel , 
dont 1’edition complete fut publlee en 1564, 

(This account of the life of Rabelais was taken from the following 
books; 1. La Renaissance des Lettres en France . Jean Plattard. 

2, La Lltterature Francalse de la Renaissance, V.L. Saulnler) 














PANTAGRUEL 






L’ctiyrap:* comprend trols parties; les "enfances” 
du heros glgantesque, doue deja d'un appetit et d*une 
force prodlRleux; ses etudes a Poitiers, Toulouse, Mont- 

/ V 

pelller. Valence, i*ngers. Bourses, Orleans, et surtout a 
Paris, ou 11 rencontre Panurare, un Joyexix coquln; le retour 

au pays natal, l*Utopie. Les Dlpsodes I'ont envahl 

^ * 

11s en asslegent la capitals, la vllle des Amourotes, Aide 

de ses "apostoles" (PanurRe, Eplstemon, Eusthenes, Carpallm), 
Pantas^ruel defalt les Dlpsodes et leur rol Anarche, le 
capltalne Loup-garou et ses s^/ants, L'oeuvre est plus complete 
qu'll ne para^t. 

Beclt realists pourtant: dans 1'evocation de la secheresse, 
dans la topop:raphle du voyage d*etudes, dans les allusions 
aux Indulgences. 

Satire contre la routine scolastlque; critique des 

argumentations sophlstlques; critique des compilations ridicules 

/ 

et des fatras edlflants. 

Oeuvre serleuse enfln, d*humanists et d'evangellquc, Une 

magnlflque lettre de Gargantua a Pantagruel /tudlant a Paris 

\ 

brossait un tableau enthouslaste des progres de la culture, 

A ^ 

Et Pantagruel falsalt voeu de fairs precher I'evanglle "pure- 
ment, sl.mplement, entlerement, ” contre les "constitutions 
humalnes, et Inventions deoravees.. .d'un tas de papelards et 
faux proph^tes." 

Cette panacee offralt alnsl de quol plalre au peuple. 

aux provlnclaux de toutes provinces, aux rallleurs, aux 

humanlstes, aux esprits llbres; aupant de gages de succes, 

(Taken from La Lltterature Franoalse de la Renaissance . V.L. Saulnler) 





















GARGANTUA 


Le plan est le meme que dans le Pantagruel: naissance 

et enfanoc du geant; ses etudes; la guerre centre Plcrochole» 

la fondatlnn de I’abbaye de Theleme. L*/lement glgantal et 

merveilleux n*a pas dlsmru; porte^ onze mols, Gargantua 

nalt par I'orellle gauche de sa mere, crle "a bolrel” en 

venant au monde, bolt le lalt de dix-sent mllle neuf cent 

trelze vaches, porte une chemise de neuf cents aunes de 

tolle, pend au cou de sa gurnet les cloches de Notre-Dame... 

Mals I'lnteret majeur du reclt se deplace, 

Les elements de reallte se multlplent. Les scenes 

vlllageclses semblent prises sur le vlf. La guerre plcroohollne, 

declenchee par la querelle des fouaclert de Lerne et des bergers 

de Seullle, se deroule tout entlere en nays chlnonals: on en 

y \ 

peut sulvre l*ltineralre sur une carte, Et l*abbaye de Theleme 

est \in chateau de la Renaissance* 

La satire se develoope* Satire contre la Sorbonne. 

Satire contre la guerre de conquete d*ambltlon. Satire contre 
le monachlsme! les molnes sont Ignorants, malpropres et 

A 

glutons comrae frere Jean des Entomeures; et, de surcrolt, 
hypocrites, corrempus et paresseux. Satire contre les pratiques 
superstltleuses; culte des rellques, culte des saints protectexrrs 
de maladies, pelerlnages. Et I'abbaye de Theleme est consacree 
a fonder "la fol profonde," 1'evangel1sme. 

(Taken from La Lltterature Francalse de la Renaissance , V, L. 

— ^ % 

Saulnler.) 
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L*ART DE RABELAIS 

Quelques C 0 r*ict^res du style de Habelals procedent de 
sa culture et reflatent 1*esprit de la Renaissance: tel ce 
mstiche de 1'eloquence clceronienne, ample et cadencee, par 
quol il a voulu ennobllr les lettres et les harane:ues de ses 
personnasces; tel encore cet eraplol fre^quent, abuslf parfois, 

du vocabulalre savant. En meme temns, des humbles orlRlnes 

* ^ / 

de son oeuvre, son art a Rarde une saveur plebelenne. 

Mals nl la culture de I'humanlste, nl la verve populaire 
ne caracterlsent tout I'art de Rabelais, II comporte des 
merltes orlglnaux, qui s'imposent d'emblee a 1'admiration. 

C'est d'abord ce charme Inde^fInlssable qu'on anoelle la vie. 
Elle tlent en partle au scout de Rabelais pour le detail concret 
et plttoresque, C'est dans la vie meme que Rabelais prend les 
details qui pelscnent 1'action et les personnages de son llvre. 
La recondite de 1'invention est un autre caractere de son 
genie. Elle se manlfeste et dans les reclts et, plus csncore 
peut-etre dans les devls, dissertations et discussions. Son 
imagination transforme avec alsance les materlaux les plUvS 
hete^rogenes en arguments dlalectlques. Le pl/nltude» 1* 
exuberance, I'enormlte devalent dlstlngver Rabelais entre tous 
nos ecrlvans. Enfln la quailte salne et genereuse de sa 
pensee le recommandera touJours. On dolt regretter que la 
grosslerete de son langage le prlve d'un grand nombre de 
lecteurs: elle n'est pas, 11 faut le dire, Immorallte. II ne 
se vante pas lorsqu'll declare que ses ecrits sourdent de "bon, 
franc et loyal courage.” 

(The preceedlng was taken from "La Renaissance des Lettres en 
France,” by Jean Plattard, pp. 68-69) 







































SAriRE 


Rabelais, au fond, et maltrre 1'annarence, est de la 


II est pour la sagesse du Christ, la sagesse 


preniere famllle 


de Saint Paul et d'Erasme. Les clrconstances, en lul presentant 


tout de suite des obstacles, I'lnvltent, dans son oeuvre ecrlte, 
^ 'e'tre d'abord un homme aul dlt non. Et c*est la definition du 


satlrlque. L'lnstlnct d'opposltlon a ce qu’ll n*alme pas est 


puissant 


Ne dlsons pas aue la grandeur de Rabelais fut, partant de 


la satire, d'aboutlr a une pensee, Rabelais n'est pas "contre 


par prlnclpe, nl surtout par Jeu, II y a deux degres dans I'audace 


du chansonnler 


e falre Insolent 


celul-cl peut, dans la carriers 


conquerant, Intreplde 


se falre le complice d'un gouvernement, ouvrant une soupape a 


la hargne du publl 


Rabelais est de la premiere race. II ne 


Joue pas. S'll clngle et fustlge, c*est a partlr d*une conviction 


positive, et pour re.lolndre une solution positive. S'll presente 


souvent, au depart, sa pensee comme un ref us, c'est vin ref us 


oppose a ceux qul refusent, autrement dlt les fanatlques et les 


persecuteurs. II est "contre" parce qu'll voulalt nettoyer les 

/ 

ecurles d'Auglas, ou chasser les marchands du temple. 


Dans cette mesure, lorsque nou 


donnons a la sagesse ou la 


philosophle de Rabelais le nom d'evangellsme, nous ne voulcns pas 


Cellement dire qu'll se rattache a un credo 


car 11 Inscrlt dans 


cette vole sa propre raarche: et puls, I'evangellsme lul-meme est 


line recherche plus encore qu'un decalogue 


Rabelais n'est pas "refusant," Mals 11 fait sa mlsslo 


refuser les refus et les bornes 


11 n'est pas "contre," mals 


d'abord contre ceux qul sont "contre." 

(Taken from "Desseln de Rabelais," by Saulnler, 
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••If I can leave a single message with the 
younger generation, it is to lash yourself 
to the mast, like Ulysses if you must, to 
escape the siren calls of complacency anc 
indifference.ff 
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INTENTION Ex mTW'D^: 

Si l*existencc a, pour une ' Ifccnlf Icatlon, et 

si la vie est, pour lui, orlp^nt/e vers une fin, 11 faut qu'll 
connalsse et cette slffnlfl' "itlor de l*exlst*nce et ceute fin 
de la vie* 

Apprendre et savoir: tel est 1’Ideal de la sacesse. 

Ajzilr (et aRlr blen), celul de la salntete* Le problenie des 
rapports de la safl;esse et de la saintete, ne se pose, a vral 

dire, que dans un cllmat chretlen* Y auralt-11 done une opposition 

/ 

essentlelle entre la sa^esse et la saintete, entre le fait de 
connaitre la Verlte et celul de r^ratlquer le 5len, entre, en 
definitive, la connalspance et 1'action? 

La reponse dolt ^tre fournle oar une reflexion portant non 
pas seulement sur les deux attitudes Intellectuelle et pratique 
de I'homrae, mals sur I'homme lul-mwne, sa situation dans le monde, 
et sa situation devant Dleu, Or, cette double situation de 
I'homrae dans le monde et devant Dleu, Jean Calvin I'a vecue, 

l*a soufferte, I'a assumes, en a salsl la sl^n.-fIcatlon, et 

/ \ / ' 

I'a decrlte: de la est nee la sturcture Interne de la Reforme 

calvlnlenne, 

✓ / ^ 

Pour donnsr un srpose de la pensee du Reformateur, 11 est 

molns utile de se placer a un point de vue hlstorlque qu*a un 

/ r ys 

point de vue systeniatlaue# Mals on ne sauralt raeconnaltre que, 

pour Calvin, 11 ne s'aflclt pas de notions abstraltes quand 11 est 

/ / ^ / 

question de sacresse ou de saintete, mals blen de realities 

y 

personnelles; la sascesse et la vsalntete s^nt touJours la 

/ / 

sa^esse et la saintete d'une oersonne; Dleu, Jesus Christ, 

I'homrae, Et meme, 11 n'y a de sag:esse qu'en Dleu, de saintete 
qu'en Dleu, parce qu'll n'y a cue Dleu qui solt Sagesse et 
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CoS 

Salntete. Des lors, cVst dans la mesure ou 11 donne sa 
Sajz:esse ?‘t sa Saintete, ou elles sont recues, qu'll y a des 
safires et des saints. 

De ce point de vxie, la vision calvlnlenne de I'homme dans 
le monde s'orlsnte dans deux persnectlves: elle consldere I'homme 

loin de Dleu—11 est perdu, et I'homme aonele par Dleu, elu par 

/ 

Dleu—11 est sauve, 

(The above Information on Jean Calvin Is based on Jean Bolsset's 
book, Sagesse et Saintete Dans la Pensee de Jean Calvin . 1959) 

f / \ 

L'INSTITUTION CHRETIENNE DANS LA LITTERATURE DU XVie SIECLE 
Au mois de mars 1536, paralssat, ^ Bale, un petit ln-8° de 
520 pages, appel/un gr.axid.*re.tentlssement non seuleraent au 

\ V ^ 

XVI*^ slecle, mats longtemns apres, Ecrlt^en latln, 11 portalt 
ce tltre: Instltutlo rellglonls Christiana , qui a ete tradult 
ensulte et qui**^sse^ a la posterlte sous la forme sulvante; 

I-run Institution Chretlenne . Elle^etalt adressef toujours en latln, 

* \ / /V 

au tr«*s Chretien rol de France. II etalt slgne d'un nom a peine 
connu chez les humanistes et corapletement Ignore du grand public: 

Jean Calvin. On peut dire que 1' Institution Chretlenne est le 
premier ouvrage de theologle aul se solt orodult dans notre 
litterature natlonale. Pour la premiere fois, avec 1' Institution 
Chretlenne . notre genie national aborde le probleme rellgleux, 
tel que I'avait pose, dans n^tre m'^nde occidental, depuls plus 
de qulnze slecles, la tradition Judeo-chretlenne diffuses par 
I'Empire remain. II le fait, avec ses tendances nartlculleres, de 
son point de vue, a I'occaslon d'un vaste 'ouvement de protestation, 
d'une iTu^fiense aspiration vers la reforms, qul travallle I'Egllse, 
en France, a cette date. 











L* Institution CViretlgnne s*sst oosee, en s'opposant au 

\ ^ 

Pantag-uel e comme slle se pnsalt en s^onnosant a la lltterature 
orthodoxe, enferme^e sous la denomination assez vague de la 
Tradition. II faut dire davantage, elle a Iranose a ia 
lltterature cathollque elle raPine des nreoccupatlons nouvelles 
pour le fond, et pnur la forme, la necesslte de s'exprimer dans 
la langue natlonale. A ce tltre, elle constltue plus qu'une 
date, G'est un evenement qul a eu sa repercussion sur I'hlstolre 
du sentiment rellgleux en general, sur I'orientatlon du 
cathollclsme dans/notre pays, sur la reforme des moeurs dans 
le clerge, sur I'e^volutlon enfln de n^^tre langue, 

(The above article is based on Albert Autln's book, L*Institution 
Chretlenne de Calvin, 19?9) 
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MAURICE SCEVE 

La Renaissance lyonnslse allait offrlr a la France, 

\ / \ 

avec Maurice Sceve, I’un de ses plus grands poctes. Ne a 
Lyon, sans doute en 1501, Sceve sera, avec Etienne Dolet, 
l»ame de cette Renaissance, a sa nlus belle epoque. Elle 

est flnle quand 11 meurt, vers I 56 O. 

En 1533 , etudlant en Avignon, 11 crut decouvrlr, dans 
I’egllse des Cordeliers, le tombeau de la Laure de Petrarque; 
ce qul le fit \xn peu connaltre. Puls, des 1536, 11 est le 
prince des Blasonneurs; dans le fameux "concours,11 a 
donne' cinq blasons, ceux du Front , du SourcJ^l, du Sou^ir, 
de la Larme, de la Gorge t et le Sourcil fut jugc'' le mellleur 
de tous. Avec le Tombeau du Dauphin (1536), dont 11 est le 
principal collaborateur, 11 s*afflrme comme un des oremiers 
poetes de France. Mals par la facture de ses poemes, 11 n‘est 
encore qu'un excellent eleve des Rhetorlqueurs, en meme temps 

qu'un de nos ma^tres en poesle latine. 

Vers 1536,11 commence a preparer son chef-d'oeuvre. 

Ce sera Delle (15^4), une suite d'eplgrammes d'amour. Le 
poHe part d'un fait tres simple, I'aventure amoureuse, mals 
pour I'etudler avec patience dans son plus grand developpement, 
depuls le coup de foudre, a travers les prngres de I'ame vers 
••plus haute vertu," Jusau'a I'lmmorallte de la bonne glolre. 
Cette hlstolre, 11 la relatera dans une forme etrolte, le 
dizain de decasyllables. Et ce qu'll donne alnsl, ce sera I'un 
des llvres les plus denses et les plus riches de toute la 

poesle fran^alse. 
















Cop 


Son secret: 1’amour relate est celul d'un homme de 
trente-clnq ou quarante ans, nasslonnement amoureux pour 
la seconde fols, et qui, dans une passi'^n de la quarantalne, 
revlt celle qu'll vecut a I’asre de vlngct ans. Par blen des 
asnects, ce livre doralne de hqut snn epooue. Une Idee 
souveralne de la mission du poete, et le desrout des soucls 
vulecalres; un melanere d'Idealisms et de sensuallte, dans 
une conscience qui, sur le nrnpos de I’amour, exlge d’elle- 
meme, non sans souffranee, une analyse rlRoureuse; I'art de 
falre servlr une vaste culture classlque, non exclusive d'un 
vivant soucl de realisms psychologlque et plttoresque, a 1' 

f X ✓ A 

elaboration d'un style poetlque rafflne, dut-on enoourlr le 
reproche d'obscurlte: telles sont quelques-unes des valeurs 
de Decile . 

Sceve donnera encore, en 15^7» Saulsaye . une eglogue 
delicate et ferme ou, pour dire le degout de 1'agitation et 
le bonheur du solitaire, chantent nlusleurs de ses plus beaux 

vers. Une epopee dldactlque. Microcosms (1562) , dira la 

/ 

grande aventure de I'humanlte denuls ses orlgines, et comment, 
contre le malheur et la necesslt/, elle tache a etabllr sa 
domination sur la nature. 

Autour de Sceve, on pent regrouper une manlere d'ecole. 
y \ A 

Tendreraent llee a son maltre, Pernette du Gulllet compose des 
enlgrarames et des chansons savantes et Jolles, L'accent de 
Louise Lab^, dans ses sonnets et ses elegies, est d’une passion 
plus sensuelle, Guillaume des Autels, Claude de Talllemont, 
Guillaume de Iig. Tayssonnl^re, Philibert Bugnyon, sont, dans 
une large mesure, des poetes scevlens. 







Ronsard et du Bellay, souvent un peu tendres pour les 

poetes coupables d'etre venus avant eux, voudront blen saluer 

\ ^ 

en Soeve \m precurseur. 

(Taken from La Lltterature Francalse de la Rena issance, by 
V, L. Saulnler, pp, 68-70) 

LA VIE DB MAURICE SCEVS 

C'est vers 1500 que I'on sltue la nalssance de Maurice 
Sceve, dont la mort n’est ^uere mleux date^e. Etablls a Lyon 
des le debut du XV« slecle, les Sceve y occupalent une des 
premieres places. Le pere du poete, "personnage notable et 
apparent," y fut Juge-mage Jusqu'en 1517 et plusleurs fols 
conselller• 

C'est probablement dans la malson paternelle que 

V / j ^ 

Maurice Sceve recut, d*un nrecepteur ou de son pere meme, 

/ 

sa premiere instruction, II poursulvit sans doute ses etudes 
dans une unlverslte Itallenne ou il soutlnt sa these pour le 
tltre de docteur (es droits? on le suppose). 

On perd sa trace entre 1520 et 1530, date a laquelle on 
le retrouve a Lyon ou 11 asslste au mariage de sa soeur Jeanne; 
11 avalt deux autres soeurs, II est possible que Sceve se 
soit, durant ces dlx annees, retire dans un monastere de I'lle 
Barbe ou 11 auralt vecu slmplement en molne laic et connu au 
authentique aporentissage scolastlque, se famlliarlsant alnsl 
avec css sommes m^dlevales qu'll saura utlllser dans Nlcrocosme« 
En 1533,Sceve est en Avignon. II y fait la deccuverte du 
pre^tendu tombeau de la Laure de Petrarque, On avalt en effet 
charge Maurice Sceve, etudlant dans cette vllle, de reohercher 
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le tombeau de Laure. De ret'^ur a Lyon des 153^» Sc^ve 

public I'ann/e sulvante son nrcmler ouvrage, une traduction 

d'un roman sentimental, La deplourable fin de Flamette , de 

I'espagnol Juan de Flores. Sceve a compose des pieces, 

appelees blasons, composees a la glolre du corps femlnln. 

Quel Ideal femlnln ces blasons revelent-ils? Pour Stre belle 

aux yeux des poetes de ce milieu du XVI® slecle, la femme 

dolt avoir les cheveux loncs et d*un blond lulsant; le front 

✓ 

large, haut et plat; les sourclls sombres et blen arques; la 

bouche petite avec des levres charnues; I'oreille blanche et 

potelee; le menton "fourchu"; le col long; le bras fort, mals 

souple; les dolgts minces; le tetln dur et blano; le buste 

etrolt; le ventre rond; le nombrll central;la croupe large; 

la fesse "blen troussee"; la cutsse ronde et grosse; et le 

✓ 

pled petit, doux et delicat, 

A la suite de ces blasons, Marot eut I'ldee d’organiser 

A 

un concours de contreblasons, dont 11 donna lul-meme \in 


modele en ecrlvant 1 * 


du Laid Tetln; concours 


auquel Maurice Sceve se garda blen de partlclper. 

Maurice Sceve poursuivait alors la composition de ce qul 
allalt etre son chef-d’oeuvre, Delle. object de plus haulte vertu . 
receull de 449 dizains, qul parut en 1544, orne de 50 emblemes, 

Qul est Delle? On a longtemps lu ce nom cnmme une anagramme 
de "L’ldee." Aujourd’hul, on est persuade qu’ll est le 

/ y 

pseudonyme d’une femme reelle, la poetesse Feme tte du Gulllet, 

y / 

mals qu’ll gaide une valeur symbollque en deslgnant Hecate, 

Diane et la Lune, 
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De 15^3 a 15^6, Sc^ft s'est peut-«^tre retire a' l*Ile Barbe, 
clans un etabllssement rellgleux, ScevejComme beaucoup dc poetes 
lyonnals de ce temps, est un strand amateur de muslque. II Joue 
du luth et s*lnt/resse ^=^ la theorie muslcale, ce qul n’a nas 
lalsse d*lnfluencer le rythme de ses vers, 

Les annees qul precedent et qul sulvent I'avenement de 
Henri II volent grandlr le prestige de Maurice Sceve, Marguerite 
de Navarre lul demande de comnoser des sonnets llmlnalres pour 
ses Marguerites, II frequente les salons, en partlculler celul 
de Louise Labe. 

\ ✓ 

Maurice Sceve, par la haute et serleuse conception qu'll 
a de la poesle, et oul lul fait dedalgner rondeaux, ballades, 
vlrelals, chants royaux, qar son meprls des gouts du grand 
public, peut apparaltre comrae un precuiseur de la Plelade; 11 
est un des premiers en France a composer des sonnets. 

De 1556 a 1560, Sceve entreprend sans doute de qombreux 
voyages. Au prlntemps 1564, la oeste se deTclare et fait de 
terribles ravages. Certains, corame Bertrand Guegan, supposent 
que Maurice Sc^ve en mourut et cfu’ll fut enseveli hatlvement. 
D'autres, comme V, Saulnler, pensent que la date de sa 
mort remonteralt a 1560, 

(This article,"La Vie de Maurice Sceve," Is based on Jean-Plerre 
Attal*s book. Vie et oeuvres de Maurice Sceve . ) 

The following Is a letter written to Jean-Plerre Attal by 
V, L, Saulnler; "Sceve est le premier poete en France a offrir 
dans un llvre tout l*espace d'une "experience" poetlque, au 
sens le plus exlgeant du mot. Une patlente Impatience de 1’ 

Instant, une curloslte pour voir a* cote d*un effort pour acque*rlr 
et pour former, tout ce qu'll faut de conscience des autres dans 
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la cruellft conscience de sol: ces aspects propres de ce au’est 
xme experience sont dans De'^lle , de la' cette lulsance d*ctoffe 
blen tlssee et bien telntCo 

A l*lnt/rleur de ce llvre, comme d’un llvre a 1'autre, Sceve 
est encore le poete par une tendance constante a se depasser, 

1 *insatlsfactlon devant ce qul n’a plus a se falre, parce cue 
ce qul est tout a fait coraprls est chose de mort: 11 faut toujours, 
page tournee, travalller a parfalre de nouvelle evidences. 

Et si son plus Jeune merlte etalt de reconclller la morale 
avec le caprice ou le temperament? Vers ou sentences offerts en 
rase campagne, comme un proverbe qu'on llralt touJours pour la 
premiere fols, ^ memolre decouverte, humide de rosee. 

(This letter,written by Saulnier, was composed In December 1962) 




























MELLIN DE SAINT-GELAIS (1487-155^) t)net, nephew nf Oct'^vlen 
de Salnt-Gelals, was a man of ec^od education, wh^ knew not only 
Greek and Latin; he was also a musician. After a loner sojourn in 
Italy, he bacame a priest, almoner to the kins;, and keeper of 
the library at Fontainebleau, He wrote llc^ht verses (rondeaux, 

madrlcals, etc.) showing: a:race and mastery of the languaa;e, on 

/ 

frivolous themes for ladies of the court, also some lovely 
epigrams. He was one of the first to Introduce the sonnet, and 
the spirit of the Italian Renaissance generally, from Italy into 
France, Salnt-Gelals also wrote a tragedy, Saphonlshe . from 
the Italian of Trlsslno . performed in 1559. ir/hen Ronsard, 
with the new poetic theories, first came forward, there was some 
conflict between him and the old poet, but a reconciliation was 
effected. 

(Taken from the OXFORD COMPANION TO FRENCH LITERATURE . Oxford, 1959) 

/ .. 

ANTOINE HEROET (1492-1568), a poet of the circle of Marguerite de 
Navarre, author of the Parfalcte Amye .a poem written in reply to 
the Amye de Court . In which Bertrand de la Broderie, (a friend of 
Client Marot) had depicted a cynical court lady who cares only 
for gallantry. The Parfalcte Amye Is a subtle mystical monologue 
In which pure love Is exalted as the supreme happiness, and the 
Platonic doctrine of love is set out (an early example of the 
Influence of Platonism in the French Renaissance.) Heroet also 
translated Ovid's Ars Amatorla and wrote a poem ( Androgyne )on 
the myth told by Aristophanes In Plato's Symposium to explain the 
origin of the mystery of love, 

(Taken from the OXFORD COMPANION TO FRENC h 


-JRATURS. Oxford, 1959) 
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Le manlfftste de la Plelade renose sur deux Idees: 1. II 
fqut cultlver le francals, 2, II faut Imlter les anclens. De 
la, ces deux termes du tltre; Defense et Illustration, De la, 
cette division de I'ouvrasce en deux llvres. Mals la composition 
n*est nas & beaucoun pres aussl rleoureuse ou'on pourralt le 
supposer d'apres ce qul nr^cede. Meme au XVI* siecle, ou I'on 
compose en general tres falblement, 11 exlste oeu d'ouvraRes qul 

/ / V 

Solent aussl desordonnes. La faute en est sans doute a la 
Jeunesse de I’ecrlvan, a son Inexperience du metier lltteralre, 
a son arduer de combattant, k snn deslr de frapoer fort et vite, 

peur-^tre aussl, dans une certalne mesure, ^la collaboration 

/ \ / 

de ses camarados. Certaines Idees sont tour a tour emlses, 
lalssees, reprises, sans qu’on vole blen pourquol; d'autres 
sont loin d'avolr le develoopement qu'exls^erait leur Importance; 
enfln, les obscurities, les llloclsmes et les contradictions 

sont la nreuve evldente nue 1'auteur ecrlvalt au courant de 

/ ^ 

la plume, sans reflexion et sans meth'^de, 

/ 

(Taken from. HISTOIRE DE LA PLEIADC , Henri Chamard, Paris, 1939, 
p, l68.) 

* / a 

La Defense est surtout une poet'.que, Mais en meine temps 

qu'un systems partlculler de poesle, elle formule tr^s nettement 
une theorle (scene^rale de I'art d'ecrire. In ne faut pas s'y triUToer: 
e'est blen la lltteratire tout entlere qu’ll s*a?rlt de fonder 
sur un nrlncloe nouveau. Quel nrinclpe? L'Imitation de I'antlqulte, 
Du Bellay le de*clare de la manie^'e la plus forme lie; C'est en se 
mettant a I'ecole de la Grece et de Rome qu'on pourra seulement 
lllustrer notre langue, rescee jusqu’a ce ,1our si deblle et si 
pauvre: "Toutes personnes de b^n esprit entendront asse? cue cela 
que J'ay diet pour la deffense de notre lanprue, n* est pour decouralger 




t 









(of(^ 

aucun de la ssreque et la tine: car tant s'en fault que je soye 
de cete opinion, aue Je cr.nfesse et soutiens celuy ne pouvolr 
falre oeuvre excellent en son vulj 2 :aire, aui solt lecnorant de 

ces deux lanjziues, ou qul n*entnede la latlne pour le moins.'* 

/ / 

Et quelques padres plus loin, 11 precise encore sa pensec, 
loraqu*ll dlt de notre lane:ue: "Je ne te puls mleux persuader 
d'y ecrlre, qu*en te moiitrant le moyen de l*enrlchlr et lllustrer, 
qul est 1'Imitation des Grecz et Romalns." 

A cette Imitation de I'antlqulte'", la Plelade ajoute par 
reconnaissance 1'Imitation de I’ltalle. Les Itallens, en effect, 
z^les disciples des anclens, ont su falre oeuvre d'art en 
marchant sur leurs traces, et leur lltterature est un prolongement 
des deux lltterp.tures antiques. Lorsqu'on a su comme eux attelndre 
a la ma*ltrise, on merite de servlr de modele. Imitation de 1' 

antlqulte classique et de I'Icalle moderne-Volla done le 

prlncipe de la nouvelle ecolt. 

✓ 

(Based on Henri Chamard*s book, H ISTOIRE PS LA PLEIADS , Paris, 1939) 









LA DEFENSE ET ILLUSTRATION DB LA LAN CU5 ?RAKCAISE— A manifesto 
In prose of the doctrine of the school of the Plelade, by Joachim 
du Bellay, published In 1549. It maintains the fundamental equality 
of all lansruasces and the caoaclty of the French languajre for the 
treatment of the noblest themes, if Its poetry Is perfected by 
the study and assimilation of classical models (mere translation 
from classical authors is Insufficient.) It recommends the 
invention, within discreet limits, of new words, the recovery of 
ancient words, the adoption of terms used by various craftsmen etc. 

It approves the Intermixture of masculine and feminine rhymes, but 
not as rli^orously binding. Above all It asserts that the natural 
facility of the poet Is not enough, but must be supplemented by 
labor and art. The Defense was unfair In Its condemnation of 
poets such as Clernent Marot and Mellin de Salnt-Gelals, who already 
applied much of what It advocated# 

(Taken from the OXFORD COMPANION TO FRENCH LITERATURE,. Harvey and 
Heseltlne, Oxford, 1959) 

LA PLEIADE — A name taken from that eiven to the seven most 
eminent Greek traelc poets of the relp:n of Ptolemy II (derived from 
the seven stars of the constellation the Pleiades) and applied In 

Ronsard's day to a scroup of poets of his ’’Brigade” or circle. It 

* • 

was composed of Ronsard himself, du Bellay, Pontus de Tyard, Baif, 
Jodelle, Belleau, and Peletler. For the last of these, con' mporarles 
substituted Dorat, (though he was a poet of no eminence) as the 
great humanist who Inspired the school. The literary revoi=.^ 1 * 
effected by the Plelade consisted In the abandonment of the medieval 
poetical tradition, Its popular and frivolous subjects, and the 
foundIne of a new roetry. This was based on a profound study of 











the Greek, Latin and Italian literatures, (notably Homer, Pindar, 

Horace, and Petrarch) and the substitution of classical and Italian 

modelvS and of noble and aristocratic thenes for those of the 15th 

century. The PlAade was animated by a lofty Idea of the role of 

the poet. It further aimed at a remodeling; of the French lang:uag:e, 

enriching It by borrowing; from or Imitating Greek and Latin (e.g. 

It Introduced the word "patrle") by the use of old French, technical 

and dialectical terms, and by the development of existing words, (making 

verbs from substantives); It substituted Greek mythology for national 

and Christian tales In poetic allusions. Du Bellay, who In his 

Defense et Illustration de la lan?ue francaIse« was the first spokes- 
" - - — ?' ^ 

man of the school, and Ronsard, its greatest poet, laid doim precepts 
for versification, dealing with caesura, enjambment, the use of 
masculine and feminine rhymes, inversion, hiatus, etc, of which the 
best were subsequently adopted by Malherbe. 

The subsequent eclipse of the Plelade was due to its excessive 
erudition. Its too servile Imitation of the classics, and the artificial 
character of much of Its poetry. 

(Taken from the OXFORD COMPANION TO FRENCH LITERATURE, by Harvey 
and Heseltlne, Oxford, 1959) 
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CLEMENT NAROT 

en 1496 ^ Cahnrs en Quercy. Cleraant Marot connut une 

t \ 

ftnfance simple et pauvre, absorbee en distractions champetres. 

En 1506 , son pisre, nomm/ secretaire de la reine Anne de Bretajzine 
en me'me temps que Jean Lemaire, erasnait Blois avec sa famille. 
Clement devait achever a Paris be bien mediocres etudes: II se 
plaindra plus tard que les rearrets lui aient "perdu” sa jeunesse. 

Des avant 1.514, il est paare chez Nicolas III de Neufville, 
seiarneur de Villeroy; puls, vers I5l6» clerc au prncureur parlslen 
Jean Grlsscn. 

Eleve studleux des rhetorlg.uers et.des anclens^, 11 tradult 
la Premiere Epoloerue de Vlrarile, le Juerement de Minos de Lucien. 

II offre a Francois Premier le Temple de Cuoido, un reclt 
all^arorlque dans le erout du Roman de la Rose , dont le theme est 
la recherche, par I'amant, du Ferme amour: une sorte de carte du 
tendre dans un symbollsme d’ea-llse, 

Affllle comme clerc a la basoche du Palais et a la Confrerle 
des Enfants-sans-souci, 11 ecrlt pour le theatre des clercs son 
Dlaloarue de deux amoreux. 

Aspirant aux fonctlr.ns de p-'ete de cour, 11 presente au 
rol une epltre equlvonuee ou 11 lui demande une oenslon; consacre 
a la naissance du dauphin Francois une ballade alleerorlque. Francois 
Permler donne le poete a sa soeur Mararuerlte: c’et 1*occasion d une 
Enltre du D^pourvu, 

Valet de chambre de Mareruerlt©* alors duchesse d'Alen^on 
et de Berry, Marot est au camp du drap d’or. Charles d'Alencon 
prenant au camp d'Attiflrny le commandement d’une armee, 11 l*y 
suit comne chronlauer, comTn<*nte les operations j rendre vers 



/ 

la fin de 1521. Puls 11 s’achemlne vers I'exuedltlon d’ltalle 

qul mene au d/sastre de Pavle, 

Or, psr les solns de Nicolas Bouchart, void, notre 
Clement Incarcere au Chatelet. Isabeau, son Inconstante 
maltresse, I’a denonce; Marot a mangle le lard, 11 a fait Kras 

en temps de Careme. Ce fut, dlt-on, Pour manlf ester une 

/ 

rupture avec le Cathollclsme, une sorte d’aveu de Reforme. 

Tel ou^ tel le cas et=^l Kravetune bulle de Clement VII 
avalt rapnele^ 1‘obllsratlon canonloue du .^eune en termes vlolents. 
La captlvlte' de Prangols Permler prlvait les Imprudents d'vin 
eventuel appul. Marot se dem>re, ecrlt sans succes 5 Bouchart, 
solllclte son ami Lyon Jamet; Kr'^ce a lul, I'eveque de Chartres 

Louis Gultlard fait transferer Mar'^t en ses propres cachots, 

✓ i 

En la "prison clalre et nette" de Chartres, le prevenu prepare 
contre ses JuKes sa satire de l* Enfe_r . Puls Francois Premier 
rentre en France, et des le premier mal, Marot "en llberte 
malntenant se pourmene." 

Jean Marot meurt la meme annee et Clement, des I’ete 
1526, demande a lul succ^er dans sa charKe. Enfln, en 15?7 
ou 1528, void notre poete valet de chambre du rol. 

C*etalt le blen-etre, si I'on veut; et I'occaslon de 
beaux voyaKes. II suit la cour a travers la France, et vlslte 

alnsl a Toulouse s^'n ame Boyssone, 

Ce n’e'talt pas la servitude, c'etalt une Karantle relative. 
Dms nctobre 1527, revolcl Marot en prison a la conclerKcrle du 
Palais pour avoir voulu dellvrer un suspect qu’on menalt en 
Kcole. Francois Permler fait relacher Cle'raent. Nouvelle alerte 
en mars 1532: le Parlement rouvre contre lul la procedure du 











lard, le 1526; Marciuerltft dereche Etlennne Clavier pour etouffer 
1'affaire. Pendant tout ce temps, Marot compose. 

Poete ^ fii:ae:eva, 11 celebre en vers les evenements de courj 
11 deplore et fe^licite tour a tour. Sa muse s'esziale cepandant 
a des jeux moins professlonels, a prooos de quelques incidents 
de sa vie persnnnelle: alnsl se olalnt-il d'un valet qul lul 
derobe son arccent et son cheval. Avec cela, de belles pieces 
attraoe-dernlers: L'Epltre au Rol du premier Janvier 1532 lul 
vaut cent ecus. 

Enfln, un sujet plus nrofond, moins anecdotlque, solllclte 
eeralement sa muse. Marot rencontre a la cour la Jeune Anne d' 
Alencon, niece de la relne Mars:uerlte; une Idylle platonlque 
s'ebauche, et cet amour serleux, fldele, Inspire a Marot 
plusleurs poemes. 

A la meme epoque, Marot ■publle son premier receull, 
L'adolesance Clementine , receull de ses vers de Jeunesse. II 
edlte I'annee sulvante les oeuvres de son pere Jean Marot, et, 
pour le rol, celles de Villon. 

L'annee 1533 maroue une renrlse nouvelle de quenelles 
entre Cathollques et Reformlstes. Apres L'Affaire des Placards, 
Marot est sur les llstes nolres. II a ful, se refupile a Ferrare, 
aupres de la duchesse, Renee de France. 

Attaque de nult par des Rens arm/s, Marot Juee olus sur 
de ccaener Venlse. Vllle riche, mals nour lul sans regard, ou 
d'allleurs 11 ne goute qu'une securlte relative. Et son coeur 
est reste en Francs. Par des epltres au rol, a Marguerite, au 
dauohln Francois, 11 tache de prenarer un retour en srrace. 






















En decembre 1536 11 rentre. Un debat I'attendalt a Lyon. II 
exlstait un certain Francois Sae:an. II avalt presente au rol 
un violent llbelle, S'^n Coun d*Essal . contre Marot. II accusalt 
Marot d'heresle, d’hynncrlse, d’len^rance, et de mauvalse vie, 

dnas un ecrlt sans talent. 

Redevenu poete au cour, Marot pratique la poesle de 
clrconstancej^. Marot ne vlellllTa pas tranqullle; de nouvelles 
Imprudences vont le condamner a I'exll. II public la Traduction 

de Trente Psaumes et I’e'gllse n*almalt pas les versions en langue 

/ 

vulgalr6j des textes sacres* 

Des aout 1542, la reoresyslon contre les Luth/rlens s'aeigrave. 
Marot a Juee prudent de fulr.. Marot s’est refUKle a Geneve, la 
cite salnte du calvlnlsme. II prepare la traduction complete 
du Psautler. Mals 1'atmosohere ascetloue lul pese. Suspect d* 
allleurs au conslstolre, .ar^t aultte Geneve pour la Savoie. 

Les rep^ards du p^ -e sont restes tournes vers Paris. A 
Geneve, 11 n'a pas rer ace a son ro'le de poete royal de France. 

En 1544 11 celebre p'^ une Eglosrue la nalssance de Francois de 
Valois, fils du dau In et de Catherine de Me^dlcis. II mourut 

en exll, au cours un voyage a Turin, vers le 10 septembre 1544. 

/ 

4RT POETIQUE DE MAROT 

La poesl' ^st anecdotlque. Le^ poete n'ecrlt que oar 
clrconstances Poete offlclel, p^ete de couri Marot comnose a 
ce tltre dee euvres d^elncre, a prooos d*une vlctolre » d*un 
marlage, ne nalssance, d*un d«ces» P-^ete personnel, 11 ^ 

✓ 

n*ecrlt - ^vent que dans une Intention accldentelle et momentane*^: 
reque^te , remerclement, salut. 





La poesle est satirlquft, elle dolt repandre la bonne semence 

/ ^ 

de l*humanlsme. Centre les tenants obstines de I'obscurite, de 
1*Injustice, de 1'Icn'^ranee ; centre les attardes et les attardeurs; 
centre tous ceux qul veiilent redulre la llberte, la Jole, le luxe 
et le plaisir: la poesle dolt clever la protestation de I'esprlJ:;, 
le gout des consciences clalres, d'une fol llmoide, d*un sain 
epanoulssen'ent de I'ctre, 

La poesle est un enjouementj plus d'une foie, le poete s' 
empresse de sourlre de peur d'etre oblige de pleurer^. Mals on 
I'observera Jouant de toutes les nuances du sourlre: narquols, 
gal, AiAlf, melancollaue, courageux. Le prlnclpe de sa galte sera 

dans la sagesse, qul meorlse les couns du sort, et dans une forme 

# 

de pudeur, qul Le retlent toujours de se llvrer a nu, 

II y auralt sottlse, la-dessus, a orendre Marot pour un 
amuseur, Marot n'est nullement Incapable de voir et de ressentlr 
dans sa profondeur, tout ce que I’humalne destlnee comporte de 
grave et de douloureux. Marot est un poete de la mellleure race, 
de ceux qul refuset;t le traglque dans ses facilities. 

Pour le reste, 11 renouvelle et enrlchlt la technique 

/ 0 . 

poetique francalse: par sa conception des genres poetlques (surtout 

I'e^ltre, I'eplgranime et I'elegie) et 1'Introduction du sonnet; 
par son gout des rythmes varies (chansons, pisaumes), par la 
clarte et I'e^legancc du style (vocabulalre et syntaxe); par la 
finesse de la versification. 

0 

(The oreceedlnff w«s all taken fmm ”La Lltterature francalse de 
la Renaispeince, ** 6th edition (196?), Saulnler, ) 




a 




(The foll'^wlng Is taken fmm "I>- Renaissance des lettres 

en France de Louis XII a Henri IV," Plattard) 

1. Sa poesle se trouve transforme^'e un neu oar I'humanlsme et 

beauc^up par la vie de la cnur. 

2. La lltterature Itallenne a etralem^nt Influe sur son oeuvre,. 

II l*a connue surtout a la cour de ]a duchesse de Ferrare. 

3. C'est lui aul a premier compose des sonnets en Franc^. 

4. Le gem E de Marot—La veritable orlKlnallte de Marot est 
allleurs. Elle tlent dans un mot: I'esprlt^ II est plus alse 
d'lndiquler que de deflnlr les modes prlnclpaux de cet esprit. 
Imprevu, leVer, alse% 11 anlme reclts et descriptions. 

5. L'humeur caustlque de Marot s'esrare prlnclnaleraent dans ses 

eplgrammes, 

6. Lc grace est le trait le plus frapoant des ep^tres^, les mellleurs 

et les plus fameux des poemes de Marot. 

7. Marot resta le ma'^tre du rondeau et de I'eplgramme. 

8. Marot est un disciple des rhetorlqueurs. 



























iilf you aren’t going 
all the way, why go 
at all?ff 
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French U26 —Midterm Examination Spring 1965 

lo TRUE^FALSE(50 points) 

^0 


Oui*X Non"0 

Le passage du Moyen Ape a la Renaissance s’est fait brusquemento 

i’o On voit toujoura chez Marot et chez Rabelais dee tendances mediwaleso 

3o Les expeditions italiennes de Charles VIII, Louis XII, et de Fran¬ 
cois I® ont accllerl le mouvement Renaissanceo 

Uo Les premiers humanistes franqais et italiens Itaient dcs linguistes: 
ils cnt fonde la ooienoe de la philologieo 

5o On ne trouv® prerque pas da irace de la Reform© dans 1® oeuvre da Maroto 

6o Des le commencement de son regne, Francois suivit uns politique 
de persecution religieuseo 



, o C'est Francois I®** qut fonda I’aotuel College de France an l530o 

6o On 7 enseignait le latin, le prec, et l^italieno 

9o Les oh£teaux de la 1011*6 sont fortement marques par le goilt de 
1®architecture espagnoldo 

lOo En 1536, Franqois I®** invita Petrarque a venir habiter en Francer. 

11 o L®esprit de la R^forme se manlfesta d'abord par le mouvement cal- 
vlnisteo 



12 o L®influ«nce de Luther dans I’oeuvre de Rabelais est beaucoup plus 
importante que celle d’Erasmeu 

I 

13o Marot connaissaz.t a fond l®antd.quite grecque et latineo 

Uto II compose des «ipigramnies a l®imitation de Max'tialo 

15 o II faut remonter a Ovide pour trouver le modele de I'epl'tre naturelleo 

160 La plupart des epftres de Harot sont des imitations frappantes de 
celles d’Ovldeo 



17 a Ce qui distingue Marot des Grands Rhetoriqueurs, c’est la slnclrlte 
de son inspiration o 

180 Le style marotique se caracterlse par l®impr4vu et le ton badino 

19o Marot connalasait assez bien I'hebreu poui- traduire en franqais 
les Psaumeso 



20o Marot ne connaissait pas du tout Petrarque et ses indtateurs 
italienso 


O 




l’ 




j 

lo 


21. II faut attribuer sa traduction des Psaumes a I’influence des 
partisans de I’Evangllismeo 

22o Rabelais est ne en 1515, pres de Pails, dans 1‘Ile de Franceo 



23o On retrouve dans ses oeuvres beaucoup de souvenirs de sa formation 
ohez les Cordeliers et puis chez les Benedict!nso 

2Uo Son pere lui avait fait apprendre le grec a I’/Vbbaye de Seuilly?. 

25 o Rabelais fait son dIbat Littlraire en 1532 avec la publication 
du Gargantuao 



260 Eb 15 3U, voulant prof!ter du succes de sa premiere oeuvre, il 
publie le Pantagruelo 




27 o Dans le prologue du Gargantua , il disait qull n’avait qu’un but: 
faire lire en buvanto 



-I 



28 o Eh effet, dans le -Paitagruel et le Gargantua , les idees humanistes 
tiennent tree peu 'de place o 

29o On trouve dans le prologue du Gargantua me des premieres allusions 
du XVI® ai^le au Banquet de ftatdno 

30 o Les "SilOTes", une espece de bo£te de Pandore, etaient remplies 
d'une moelle prldeuse et exquiseo 

31 o Dans 1'education scolastique de Gargantua, on voulait mettre 
I'espilt du jeune giant en contact avec les meilleurs textes 
de 1’anti quite grecque et romainco 

32 o Les prlcepteurs sophistes voulaient qu’on lise a Gargantua les 
Beritures Saintes tous les matins o 

33o Le tableau de I’education scolastique que Rabelais nous offre 
est tres exagire* 

3 U 0 Pourtant, i^ 8*y connaissait bien, car il avait du passer par la 
perdant ses annees de moinageo 

35o Dans la guerre picrocholine, il s’agissait de faire 1 contrasts 
entre un roi philosophe suivant 1 "ideal de Platon et un roi 
ambitieux avlde de conquete implrialistoo 

360 Rabelais fut le premier a proposer des procldls detailles pom* 
Iviter la guerreo 

37 o Oet episode du Gargantua est remarquable par la fusion des idles 
sirieuses, de 1 *observation realiste des moeurs, et de I’art de 
centero 

380 La fondation da I’Abbaye de Theleme montre qne Rabelais n"est plus 
partisan d>e> X"EXrangl}i 6 inoo 

39o Les habitants de Theleme, en faisant ce quails veulent, sont 
guidls par lee leqons d^uns bonne education humanisteo 



a 


IS 





UO, Dans I’indtatLon pitrarquiste, 1'amour-passion se tr^.sfor^ peu a peu 
en amour aplrltualisl a mesure que I’amant apprend a apprecier la 
beauti spirituelle de sa dameo 

Ulo La Dglie (lgl4t) de Maurice Sceve est le premier recue51 a imitation 
p4trarqui ste et platonicienn© en France c 

U2o L'indtation p^trarquiste et platonicienne de I’Ecole de Lyon sert 
de transition ontre Marot et la PleLadec 

a ise n’est qu’une 
“Llngue de Speroni 

Speroneo 

)|l)- La langue Tranijaise n'avait paa besoin de d^ensej Marot, Rabelais, 
et dosutres I’sraitiait suffisamrosnt illustreao 

U5o La doctrine de 1’imitation des anciens, r&lamee :gar DuBellay dans 
la Defense, a decide de 1»orientation de la litterature franqaise 


U3o La D^ense et Illustration de la 


IIo Developpcz en frangais un des problemes suivants: 

Ao Lea differences essentieiles entre 1*education scolastique et 
1’education humaniste de Gargantuao 
Bo Grandgousier, sjrmbole des ideea de Rabelais sur la guerwo 
Co Le contrasts entre la vie monastique et la vie des Thelend'teso 

IIIo Essayez da difinir en deux ou trois phrases: 1) l^humanismej 2) I’lvangelismaj 
3 ) le petrarquismoo 

I7o (In English) Ao Translate the sonneto Bo State its themeo Co How is the 

theme expressed symbolically? 

(sonnet attached) 


' - -X 
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^ 


fe' ; 




Conune le champ seme en verdure foisonne, 

De verdure se hausse en tuyau verdissant, 

Du tuyau se hirisse en epi flozassant^ 

D'epl jaunlt en grain, que le chaud assaisonne; 


Et comme en la saison, le rustique moissonne 
les ondoyants cheveux du billon blondj.ssant, 

Les met d'ordre en javelle(l), et du ble jaunissant 
Sur le champ depouille mille gerb88(2) faqonne: 


Ainsl de psu a peu crSt 1* empire remain, 

Tant qu’il fut(3) depouille par la barbare main, 
^ui ne laissa de lui q^e ces marques antiques 


Que chacun va pliant, comme on voit le glaneur 
Cherdnant pas a pas, recu»lllir les reliques 
De ce qtd va tombant apres le molssonneuTo 


lo Les met d*ordre en javelle “” arrange a them in 
loose bundles” ” 

2 o gertes""sheafs", "stacks" 

3o Tant qu°il fut**jusqu'a ce qu’il fut" 




• . 
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PRSPAOE 



Dane ce papier Je vale dlecuter ce qua les critiques 
lltteralres, de Sainte-Beuve a' Harry Levin, ont dlt de 
Henri Beyle, J'al porte un« attention sp^lale a la 
critique oontemporaine, paroe que les critiques contemporalns, 
a non avis, ont des penetrations j-nteressantes de Henri 


Beyle• 
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L£S DATSS IX?ORTANT£S DAHS JA M BEYLE 

1783 La nalBsance de Beyla (Stendhal) a Grenoble. 

11 etudle a 1 Ecole Oentrale a Grenoble. 

II arrive a'' Paris. Pierre Daru, son parent et 
protecteur, le fait travalller sous ses ordres 
au mlnlstre de la guerre;^ qultte Paris nour 
I'ltalle ou 11 sera nommo sous-lleutenant de 
cavalerle. In I8OI 11 donne sa demission de 
sous-lleutenant et 11 mene Paris une vie 
de llberte. 

Les annees formatlves a Paris. 

II est nomine audlteur au consell d etat. 

1814 Beyle qultte Paris pour Milan ou 11 va vlvre pendant 
sept ans. 

1815 Vie de Haydn . Mazart et Metastase 

1817 Hlstolre de la Pelntur e en Italle et Rome . Naple s et 
Florence . 

I82I-I30 Sa vie lltt^alre a'" Paris 

1822 ^ 1* amour 

1823 Racine et Shalcespeare . Vie de Rossini 
1827 Son premier roman, Armance . 

1829 Promenades dans Rome 

1830 I« Rouge et ^ Nolr 

1831-1836 A Clvlta-Vecchla, Beyle ^'ennule. II commence a- 
ecrlre les Souvenirs d* Sgotlsme . Vie de Henry 
Brulard . et Luclen Leuwen . 

1836-1839 II commence Vie de Napoleon . 

1839 la Cnartreuse de Parme 

1839-1841 II a regagne"^ Clvlta-Vecchla ou 11 travallle a 
Lamlel . 

1842 II mort a Paris (11 est frapne d’apoplexle dans la rue 
et meurt le lendemaln sans avoir reprls connalssance. 


1796-1799 

1799-1802 


1802-1806 

1806-1814 



V 


?l 
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Henri Beyle (Stendhal) oocupe une place tree Iraportante 

dan» la lltterature francalae. See oeuvres aussl blen que 

sa vie embrassent deux slecles, deux mondes- le romantlsme 

et le reallsme. En consequence, beaucoup de critiques et d' 

ecrlvans ont fait dee etudes critiques de Henri Beyle,. 

En 1864 Talne a dlt, "Je cherche un mot pour exprlner 

le genre d'esprit de Beyle, et ce mot, 11 me semble, est 

esnrlt suoe^rleur.” ^ Selon Talne, cheque ecrlvan volontalre- 

ment ou non cholslt dans la nature et dans la vie huraalne 

/ / ^ 

"un trait principal qu'll represents; le reste lul echappe 


ou lul deplalt. 


Le monde de Beyle ne comprend que les 


sentiments, les traits de caractere, les vicissitudes de 
oasslon, bref, la vie de I'ame. Talne oense que Beyle est 
un nsychclogue et ses llvres ne sent que I'hlstolre du coeur, 
Ses personnages sent des etres supe'rleurs et lls sont a son 

/ V V / / 

niveau. lls sent tres reels, tres orlglnaux, et tree elolgnes 
de la foule, comme I’auteur lul-meme, Jullen est superleur 
pulsqu'll Invents sa condulte et 11 cheque la foule mouton- 
lere qul ne salt qu’Lmlter. II ne s'occupe des Indlvldus que 
pour pelndre I'esp^ce. L'oeuvre de Beyle est une psychologle 
en action. Talne a dlt de Beyle, "C'est le plus grand 
p8ycholOi7ue du slecle, ^ 

II suit les mouveraents du coeur commc un machlnlste. 


1 Hlppolyte Talne, Nouveaux Essals de Orltlque et D'Hlstolr 
(Paris, 1864), p, 223. 

2 Nouveaux Essals de Orltlque et d'Hlstolre . o. 225. 

3 Laffont. Bomolanl, Dlctlonnalre Blogranhlque des Auteurs . 
Tome II, 1958, p. 574. 
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V 




■*' sa 

Les caracteres sont reels rnals d'autre part lls sont hors du 
commun, "lie nous tlrent loin de notre vie maohinale, de la 
sottlse de la vulgarlte qul nous entoument. lls nous montrent 
de grandee passions, des oensees profondes, des sentiments 
pulssants ou delicate.” ^ En I8tj4 Sainte-Beuve a dlt que 
"ce ne sont pas des etres vivantes, male des automates Ingen- 
leusement constrults; on y volt presque a chaque mouvement 
les ressorts que le me^canlcien Introdult et touche par le 
dehors." ^ 

Talne a trouve^ le style de Beyle tree vlf et tree pltorr- 
esque et 11 a dlt, "Au fond la suppression du style est la 
perfection du style. Quand le lecteur cesse d'apercevolr les 
Phrases et volt les Idees en elles-niemes, I'art est acheve. 

Beyle ^crlt sans se flgurer qu'un public I'ecoute, sane voulolr 
^tre applaudl." ^ n n'y a pas dans tout I'ouvrage de Beyle, 
selon Talne, un seul mot qul ne solt necossalre et qul n'exprlme 
un fait ou une Idee nouvelle dlgne d'etre medltee, Beyle raconte 
sans se commenter et 11 lalsse les falts oarler d'eux-raemes. 

II ecrlt beaucoup pour se fairs plalslr que pour etre lu. Talne 
a dlt, "Beyle est le raellleur guide que Je connalese. II ne 
vous dlt Jamals ce qu'll vous a deja apprls, nl ce que vous 
savez d'avanoe." 

Beyle a done cholsl la plus belle part du monde et son 
monde est dlgne d’lnt^ret et d'etude. Oette place suoerleure, 

4 Nouveaux Essals de Critique ^ d'Hlstoire, p, 238. 

5 Dlotionnaire Blographlque des Auteurs, p. 574. 

6 Nouveaux gssais de_ Critique e^ d'HletqLx?.» 244. 

7 . Nouveaux Essals de Critique et d'Hl^stoi.rQ» P« 249 
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qu'occupalt son esorit, sert near le dlstlnguer entre toua. 

Tains et Salnte-Beuve s' Interessalent aux caracterea 
et au style de Beyle. Emile Zola s'Interessalt a Beyle l' 
observateur, Beyle le loglclen. En 1881 Zola a dlt, Personne 
n'a possed/ a un degre parell la raecanlque de I'ame, Stendhal 
pour mol n'est pas un observateur qul part de 1' observation 
pour arrlver a la verlte grace a la loglque; e'eat un loglclen 
qul part de la loglque et qul arrive aouvent a la verlte en 

Q 

passant par-dessus 1*observation#** 

Beaucoup de critiques s'Interessalent a 1 ame de Henri 
Beyle. Maurice Barres a dit que Stendhal se range parml les 
classlquesa^ cause de son'ame, son ame classlque. Nietzsche, 
le phllosonhe allemand du dlx-neuvleme slecle, s*Interessalt 

a''I'ame europeene de Beyle. II a dlt: "Henry Beyle, ce 

, / 
slnguller precurseur qul, a une allure vralment napoleonlenne, 

parcourut son Europe et, avec plusleurs slecles d'avance, sut 

demeler et decouvrlr I'ame europeenne," ^ 

Leon Blum s'interessalt aussl a i'ame de Stendhal, male 

11 8'Interessalt surtout a la methods de Beyle, Blum nensalt 

que Stendhal, "redult alnsl I'unlvers a une sorte d'unite 

mecanlque qul englobe les etats de conscience aussl blen que lee 

nrobleraes exterleurs et qul soumet les oroblemes du coeur 

^ ^ a 10 _ 

aux regies ordlnalres de la methods experlmentale. hs. 

8 Dlotlonnalre Blogranhloue dee Auteurs , p. 57^. 

9 Dlctlonnalre Blographlque dee Auteurs , p, 57^. 

10 Leon Blum, Stendhal et le Deyllsme . (Paris, 19^7), P. 122. 
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connalssance ezacte des fa Its, 1* application r'.goreuse de 
precedes logiques peuvent inener a tout, mome au oonneur, 

A / ' ' 

meme au genie. Le caractere immedlat du beyllsme est 
’’la croyance a la generallte de la methode, 1'affirmation 
Impllcite qu'elle re^git les etats emotlfs et les falts 
moraux comma les autres phe^nomenes de la nature, et par 
suite, que la conquete du bonheur oeut s'operer sulvant les 
memes regies que la recherche de la verlte," Male 11 
faut avoir I'lnde^oendance de 1'esprit et la vlgueur de la 

/ ^ I 

volonte, Le second caractere du beyllsme est done de s 
appllquer excluslvement a^ une elite. "Stendhal n'ecrlt et 
ne cense que pour 'The Hanpy Pew'; pour le petit nombre de 
caracteres orlglnaux qul osent enfrelndre le grand nrlnclpe 
du slecle; etre comme un autre, Oertalnes Ide'es sont 
nourrlture de maltres et les autres pature d'esclaves. Les 
maltres sont ceux qul osent demeurer eui-memes, qul ne se 
client nl ne se modelent, qul preservent centre toute usure 

12 

et tout melange la vlgueur prlmesautlere de leurs instincts. 

II faut done tromcer le monde et de meme qu'on multiple 

/ H ^ 

dans ses paplers secrets, les pseudonymes, Derober vos actes 
sous une acnarente soumission aux lols sociales, vos emotions 
sous un air impassible et a mllle lleues de la sensation 
presence," Selon Leon Blum, Stendhal crofesse que notre 

11 Stendhal et le Beyllsme , p. 123. 

12 Stendhal et le Beyllsme , p, 123-124. 

13 Stendhal et 2® Be/lierne , p, 126-127. 
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^ A, / •* 

Interet egolste, c*est a dire, notre notion oartlcullere 
du bonheur, eet le mobile unique de nos determinations, et 
1 utillte au bonheur, la raison unique de decider entre lee 
actes. ”Le bonheur. « n'est nas une conceotlon chlmerlque 


ou une notion Ideale, mals blen un ob.let tangible et qu'll 
nous anpartlent d'attelndre.” Pour Stendhal les plalslrs 
les plus grands vlennent du coeur, Stendhal lul-meme dlt, 

Le bonheur seul oeut payer la vie; les emotions Intenses 
qu'on voudralt payer sa vie font seules le bonheur.” 

Erich Auerbach ne s'lnteresse pas a la me'^thode de 

/ 

Beyle, II s'lnteresse aux caracteres raals 11 ne les volt 
pas comme des etres sune^rleures (comme Talne), Auerbach 
crolt que ”the characters as xell as their attitudes and 
relationships are very well and very closely connected with 
contemporary historical, oolitlcal, and social circumstances. 
So logically and systematically to situate the tragically 
conceived life of a man of low social nosltlon (Jullen Sorel) 
within the most concrete kind of contemporary history and 
to develop It therefrom—this Is an entirely new and signif¬ 
icant phenomenon,” La fondatlon oontemporalne est tree 
Importante dans 1'oeuvre de Stendhal. II y a aussl une 
conscience modeme de la reallte dans ses oeuvres, Auerbach 
a dlt que "his realistic writing grew out of his discomfort 
In the Napoleonic world and his consciousness that he did not 


14 Stendhal et le Beyllsme . p, 130, 

15 Stendhal U Beyllsme . p, I 35 . 

16 Erich Auerbach, Mimesis . The Representa tion of Reality In 

Western Literature . 1957, p. 4o57” ^ — 
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belong to It and had no place In It,” La conception de 

Beyle de la humanlte, selon Auerbach, eet surtout waterlallste. 

Nous pouvons voir son materlallsme surtout dans ^ V^le de Henri 

Brulard (Ohapltre 26): ”J'appelle caraotere d'un hcmme sa 

manlere habltuelle d'aller ^ la chase du bonheur, en termee 

plus Clairs, mala molns quallcatlfs, I'ensemble de see 

N 18 

habitudes norales. 

Harry Levin volt aussl un sens de la modemlte dans 1' 
oeuvre de Stendhal. A non avis, le llvre de Levin nous donne 
le regard le plus comprehenslf de Henri Beyle. Levin a dlt 
que "Stendhal's confidence In the future and his nostalgia for 
the oast join forces In Intensifying the present. The point 

H 19 

of departure Is his vivid and unremitting sense of modernity. 

Selon Levin, Beyle a consacre toute sa vie la recherche 

du bonheur, II y a un lien Intlrae, presque secret, entre sa 

vie et eon oeuvre, entre ses realities et ses reverie*; la 

/ 

poursulte sans suooes du bonheur dans la lltterature. 

”Stendhal wrote unreservedly of himself and his works are a 
series of program notes to his purslt of happiness.” 

Harry Levin a classlfle 1'oeuvre de Beyle dans une 
raanlete tres Inte'ressante, II a dlt: ”To classify his works 
we might Imagine a number of concentric circles revolving 
around his personality In an ever increasing orbit. At the 
core closest to the oantral consciousness would be his journals, 
registering Ideas and sensations as they occurred to him. 

At a second remove we have his extensive correspondence, 

17 Mimesis , p. 406. 

18 Henri Beyle, Vie de Henri Brulard . (Parle, 1923), n.233. 

19 Harry Levin, qS. Ham, (New York, 1963), P. P. 85. 

20 Oates of Horn , p. 92. 







varying In tone from one corresnondent to the next. In the 

middle distance, halfway between apontanlety and consciousness 

stands the fragmentary record of his middle years, ( Souvenirs 

d'SgQtlsme along with Ia Vie de Henri Brulard and other auto- 

bolgraphlcal manuscripts). As we aonroach the fourth circle 

Beyle disappears altogether and Stendhal emerges. (The retired 

officer who strolls along the boulevards at our elbow). In the 

fifth and outer circle the spacious circuit of his novels,(He 

succeeds here In playing the brilliant and gallant roles for 

which all his other pursuits have scarcely been more than 

\ H 21 

awlcward rehersals.) 

II faut conslderer ses perspectives de Milan et son 
Image de Napoleon en llsant see oeuvres. Tout ce qu'll a 
^crlt Aalt Influence' par ses Images, Levin a dlt que "Beyle 
converted the purstlt of happiness Into a search for knowledge 
to send hlm-lntellectually dlsclpllned-back to the novel, 
equipped to use It not as a substitute for reality, but as 
an Instrument for observation and analysis, 

L'ldee ^ssentlelle de beyllsme est "to keep one's head 
while loosing one's heart." Oette Idee est presente dans 
tout 1 oeuvre de Beyle (le romanesque dee Ideee et la reallte 
des falts), Selon Levin, Beyle n'a Jamals fait une pause pour 
cholslr un mot ou pour arranger une phrase. Son chemln ^ la 
fiction, aussl blen que la critique, etalt blographlque, Ses 
heros, lie etalent les plus loyals et les plus cruels, Ils 


21 Gates of Horn , p. 96 
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sont des heros romantlques dans une situation realists. 

Levin a dlt de Ptendhal:'‘Stendhal's works recapture the 
lost Innocence of our modem world. Though the world Itself 
Is already old the century Is new. Though the happy few die 
young, they enjoy the world in their time, 'Put not your faith 
in princes or politicians,' Henri Beyle advises his posthumous 
readers,'there are better objects of adoration. There Is 
love, there Is laughter, there are the arts. There are people 
who are Invarlbly fascinating. There Is above all, the human 
Intelligence and of course there are heroes, ready to risk 
their lives for heroines In high places.' Truly, with Stendhal 

we undergo at first hand, the rites of Initiation Into the 

2*5 

19th century." 

✓ 

Jean Staroblnskl ne s'lnteresse pas au style ou la 

classification de 1'oeuvre de Beyle, (comme Levin). II s' 

Interesse surtout a la vie personelle de Stendhal et 1'Influence 

elle avalt sur l'oeuvre de Beyle. Selon Staroblnskl, quand un 

homme se masque ou se revlt d'un pseudonyms, nous nous sentons 

defies. Get homme se refuse a nous, 2t en revanche, nous 

voulons savolr, nous entreprenons de le demasquer. Sans doute 

les pre'cautlons polltlques sont-elles pour quelque chose dans 

la pseudonymle de Stendhal, "La nseudonymle de Stendhal n'est 

pas une fulte dans I'anonymat, O'est un art de paraltre, c ist 

24 

une alteration volontalre des relations humalnes," Prendre 
un pseudonyms, selon Staroblnskl, o'est d'abord, par honte ou 
par ressentlment, repudler le nom transrals par le pere, Beyle 

23 Gates £f Horn , p. 149. 

24 Jean Staroblnskl, "Stendhal Pseudonyrae," Temps Modernes . 

(Octobre 1951), P. 577. 
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se sent trop different de son pere etre son fils legitime. Oe 

mythe de la nalssance Joue eon role dans la Ohaytrei^s ^ ^ Pa^aS.* 

”S'll refuse le patronyTiC Beyle, c'est parce qu'll y decouvre 

une nre'destlnatlon, a laquelle 11 entend sa soustralre. Oette 

predestination I'enchalnalt ^ la ?rance, a Grenoble, a la 

classe bourgeolse. En ys donnant un nouveau nom, 11 se 

donnera non seulement un nouveau visage, male une nouvelle 

N 25 

destlnee, un nouveau rang social, de nouvelles patrles. 

Stendhal a beaucoup de pseudonymes. la llste depassent 
la centalne. II donne aussl des pseudonymes a ses amli. 0 est 
le slgne tangible de cette Intelligence qul les separe du 
monde; lls savent de^sormals qu'lls font bande a part. Les 
happy few sont une petite soclete qul culture la connalssance 

26 

ratlonelle du coeur humalne.” 

Vralment Stendhal est un egotlste car 11 reve de se 
mettre dans la situation de celul qul voir sans etre vu. Hous 
trouvons ce deslr tres clalrement exprlme dans certalnes pages 
des ecrits Intlmes de Stendhal. La pseudonymle de Stendhal a 
une valeur du mouvement, ”car le mouvement est la loi de 1 
existence pseudonyme....II faut soullgner ohez Stendhal, le theme 
de la claustratlon. Un nom, un corps, une condition sociale, 
sont des prisons...et la pseudonymle tiendra lieu de la 
metamorphose revee." Pour exprimer cette reclusion, selon 
Staroblnskl, la metaphors du cachot surglt tout naturelxement. 

25 Les T emps Mode me s . p. 578. 

26 Les Temps Moderaes . p. 579. 

27 Lee Temps Modernee . p. 583-584. 
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L'on verra des chalnes, dee sure epale, de hautes tours blen 
gardens. Oes Images s'lmposent obstlnement dans 1'oeuvre de 
Stendhal. (Jullen au semlnalre) ”Le motif des hauts lleux, 
soullgne par Proust comme un theme fondamentale de Stendhal, 

/ Oft 

vlent se confondre avec It theme dt la reclusion. Quand 

nous voyons ces heros que 1'amour visits en prison, 11 faut 

voir la transportation figures du secret deslr de Stendhal: 

/ / / 

etre alme malgre sa laldeur, malgre cette prison qul font pour 
lul son corps et sor age. 

II y a deux facons de valolr aux yeux ies autres et de n' 

etre pas aneantl par le regard qu'on lul, Oe sent 

la conquete et la fulte. Stendhal, honteux de sa laldeur, 

salt qu'on ne peut I'almer et le deslrer te3. qu'll est; 11 

souhalte que le regard des autres le cherche alllcurs que dans 

^ \ 

son Image reele. En se drapant de mystere, 11 Invents de toutes 

4 

Pieces un au-dela des apnarences ou le regard des autres va 

% 

^ I ^ 

desormals s egarer. 

« • : / V N 

Staroblnskl s'lnteresse aussl a BeylvS a cause de sa vie 

/ \ \ 

amoreuse. II n'a jamais alme que tree au-dessous'ou tres au 
dessus de sa condition, "L'amour n'a d'attralt pour lul que 

I 

s'11 se sent Invite a se transformer, Oe qu'll Imnorte qu'elle 
rests toujours Inaccessible: reusslr aupres d'elle, o'est n'avoir 

f / 

desormals p3 besoln de se depasser, et, la metamorphose 
devlenne Inutile, 1 amour du meme coup se trouve paralyse, prls 
dans les glaces de I'ennul. La distance et I'obstacle sent 


28 Les Tempo Modemes, p, 585 
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done necessaircB non SBulsnien't pour donner son prlx a la 

conquete, mail surtout pour rendre necessalre un« trans- 

foimatlon de sol. 1'amour pour une femme conquise ne peut 

perslster qu'en devenant clandestln (Jullen repete cons'tamment 

H 29 

un exnlolt masque), 

/s 

Le masque (et le pseudonyms )apparalt alors comtie un 
gain de llberte'". Cette llberte se sert d'un corps dont elle 
s'est enfln de^gagee et qu'elle peut condulre tout a son alee. 

La chance de Stendhal ecrlvan, e'est qu'll ne salt pas 
parvenu a se quitter. II recommence sa vie sous un autre 
corps, ”Son devenlr Interleur s'est totalement extravase dans 
le devenlr Imprevlslble de ces autres qul sont pourtant lul- 
mema. II se donne ainsl 1'Illusion de vlvre son destln 

^ ^ H 30 

exterleurement a sol-meme, voyant tout sans etre vu. 

Vralment, Henri Beyle (Stendhal) est extraordinaire. II 

/ / 

a pour chaque critique, pour chaque homme, un message different. 
Sans aucun doute, Stendhal est un de les hommes les plus grands 
de la lltte^rature franpalse. 


29 Les Temps Modernes . p. 590. 

30 Les Temps Modernes . p, 59^. 
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CE SUE D'AUTRES CRITIQUES ONT ^ D£ HENRI BEYLE 



”M. Beyle a fait un ll^re (La Chartreuse de Parme) ou le 
sublime ec^ate de chapltre en chapitre...M. Beyle est un des 
homines superleurs de notre temps; 11 est difficile d'exullquer 
comment cet observateur de premier ordre, ce profond diplomats 
qul, solt Parises ecrlts, solt pa^ sa parole, a donne tant de 
preuves de 1*elevation de ses Idees et de I'entendue^de ses 
connalssances nratlques, se trouve seulement consul a Civita¬ 
vecchia,” Balzac . 1839 


”Je crols que la reverie a e^te oe que 3'al prefers a^tout,” 
Stendhax .1840 


”Beyle, original en toutes 9 hose 8 , ce qul est un vral merits 
a cette epoque de monnales effacees, se plqualt de liberal¬ 
isms, et etalt au fond de I'ame un arlstocrate acheve. II ne 
pouvalt souffrlr les sots; 11 avalt pour les gens qul 1' 
ennuyalent une halne furleuse; et de sa vie 11 n*a oas su 
blen nettement dlstlnguer un mechant d'un facheux. Touts sa 
vie, 11 fut domlnee par son Imagination et ne fit rlen que 
brusquement et d'enthouslasme. Cependant 11 se plqualt de 
n'aglr jamais que conformement a la raison.”" Merlmee 

”Le defaut de Beyle comme romancler est de n^'^tre venu a ce g^nre 
de c^omposltlon que par la critique, et d'apres, certalnes Idees 
anterleures et preconcuea; 11 n'a point regu de la nature ce 
talent large et fecond d'un r^clt dans lequel entrent 8^1'alse 
et se meuvent ensulte, selon le cours des choses, les personn- 
ages avec deux ou trols Idees ^u'll crolt justes et surtout 
plquantes et qu'll est occupe a tout moment a rapoeler, Ce ne 
sont pas des 'etres vlvantes, mals des automates Ingenleusement 
constrults; on y volt, presque a^ cheque mouvement, les ressorts 
que le raeoanlclen. Introdult et touche par le dehors,” 
Salnte-Beuve . 1854, 


"Stendhal ouvre la serle des romans naturallstes qul suoprln^ent 
1'Intervention du sens moral et se moquent de la llbert^ pre- 
tendue. 11 est le peintre fldele qul ne s'emeut nl ne s'lndlgne 
et que tout amuse, le coquln et la coqulne, comme le brave homme 
et I'honnSte femme, mals qul n'a nl oroyance, nl pre'fe'rence nl 
Ideal, la lltterature Icl est subordone'e ^ I'hlstolre naturelle 
a' la science," Almel . 1880, 

II ^ lA* 

Personne n a possede a un degre parell la mecanlque de 1 ame, 
Stendhal pour mol n'est pas^ un,observateur qul part de I'obser- 
vatlon nour arrlver la verlte grSce la loglque, c'est un 
lo^lcl^n qul part de la loglque et qul arrive souvent a la 
verlte'', en passant par-dessus 1'observation,” Zola . 1881, 

II presente ce tree etrange phenomena de 1 analyse dans 
I'actlon et dans la passion...et si noi^s almons, nous, ses 
personnages, c'est qu'lls sont nos freres par ce melange, 
presque Impossible avant notre XIX® sleeve, de naturel et de 
rafflnement, de reflexion et de slnc^rlte d'enthouslasme et 
d'lronle." Paul Bourget . 1882. 
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lA plus girand psychologue du slecle,’ TaJ^^,. 

"Henry Beyle, ce slnguller pi^ourseur qul, a une allure yralment 
napoleonlenne. parcourut son urope et, avec 

d'avance, sut demeler et decouvrir 1 ^me europeene. II fallut 
deux generations pour narvenlr a le re;Jolndre, pour devenlr 
Quelques-unes des enlgmes qul tourmentalent et exaltalent ce 
curleux eplcurien, cet Interrogateur qul fut le dernier des 
grinds psychologues francals. Nlet23ch6# 

"Stendhal, I'mmortel Stendhal se range de's 

les classlques de la inorallte que nous devons malntenlr. Olasslque, 
vous entendez blen, Je nq^ dls pas oar le style, male classlqi?e 
de I'ame." Maurice Barres. 

"Quand Stendhal aura son rang, -,ul est le premier de tous en 
son slides, et I'un des premelrs non seulement en Prance, 
male dans I’Europe de tous les temns, les hommes auront enfln 
comprls la puissance et les seductions de 1 Intelligence au 
service du sentiment. Plus on admire Stendhal et du sentiment, 
plus on admire Stendhal et plus on “st Intelligent. 

Andre Saures . 

"Oe qul frappe le plus dans une pag« de Stendhal ce qul sur-le- 
champ le denonce, attache ou Irrlte -'ej^rlt, J . 

de quol ce ton est-11 fait? Je I’sl oeut etre ddja + 

a tous rlsques; ecrlre comme on par.-? quand on est homme d esprit, 
avec des Illusions meme obscures, des couimres 

et des parentheses; ecrlre presque comme n se parle; tenlr 1 allur 
d'une conversation llbre et gale; psusser parfols ^usqu au 
monologue tout nu; toujours et partout fulr le style poetlque, 
et fal?e sentlr qu'on le fult...Mal8 c'est une lol de la nature 
qu'on ne jse defende d'une affectation que par une autre. 

Paul Valery . 

"Stendhal est un don Qulohotte qul entreprend de se raconter, 

11 cherche toujours le sublime ou 1 'extraordinaire, mala 11 ne 
le trouve jamais et tombs dans le grotesque, ce qul lul Imports 
peu. O'est en cela que resident la force et la beaute^de 1 art 
de Stendhal, en cette faculte de se representer lul-meme avec 
see aspirations valnes et I'lronle au:^quelle8 elles donn^t 
nalssance avec sea Illusions et ses desllluslons, sa coherence 
et son incoherence.^ II r^usslt alnsl a ne pas se donner pour plus 
qu'll n'etalt en reality, un malade des nerfs: un malade qul se 
guerlssalt en se racontant, car ce qu*ll dlt *sBt toujoure 
Inflnlment llmplde." B. Croce. 

"Le grand e-scret de Stendhal, sa grande malice, c'est d'ecrlre 
tout de suite. De li, quelque chose d'alerte, et de primes^autler, 
de dlsconvenu, de sublt et de nu qul noye ravlt toujjours a neuf 
dans son style. On dlralt que sa pensee ne nrend me>ne pas la 
peine de se chausser pour courlr... Gldo. 


"De frolds slmulateurs dans le genre de Stendhal... des oeuvres 
de'pourrues de toute valeur oomme les romans de Stendhal. 

Paul Claudel . 


, V. 
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Section one of the poem Introduces the essential-' 
materials of the poem. This Is done by a series of visual 
Images, "Flood-tide below me I I see you face to face I 
Olouds of the west—sun there half an hour high—I see you 
also face to face." There Is a definite concreteness In these 
lines. Whitman Is directly looking at nature. Thus we have 
people and we have nature, and they are both Important to 
Whitman. By the use of visual Images Whitman has told us that It 
Is late afternoon. Instead of saying that the sun was about to 
fall below the horizon, we are presented with the Image, ...— 
sun there half an hour high—." We are also told that Whitman 
Is directly confronting nature by the use of another Image, "I 
see you face to face I " People and nature are very Important 
to Whitman. 

In section two Whitman deals at greater length with the 
human being In the poem. The human as well as the non-human 
element Is used to Increase the sense of oneness of all exper¬ 
ience, He deals with the feeling of oneness with the men and / 
women of the future who will encounter the same Images as he. 
Foremost In Whitman's mind seems to be the slmole scheme In 
which every object as Individual Is disintegrated. Whitman seems 
to be after the essence of everything. In place of the past or 
future, he sees the slmll^udes between them; In place of single 
Images, he sees " the glories strung like beads," Throughout 
this section the feeling of oneness prevails. This feeling Is 
derived from the visual Imagery. "Others will see the shipping 

will enter the gates of the ferry ..., will watch the flood- 
tide..., will enjoy the sunset, the pouring In of the flood-tide, 
the falling-back to the sea of the ebb-tide." 


Time seems to 


V 





have lost its Importance. Whltiu even st ? to have Dost his 
sense of Individuality. All this is done by the visual Imagery 
presented in section two. Others will see these Images and 
others will exnerlence the emotions of VHiltman. These visual 




images remind us of the constancy of nature* 

In section three there is a continuation of this idea of 
oneness and the meaningless nature of time. There seems to be 
a universal relationship between these images and the human 
being, 'fhltman Implies that all men can exnerlence these 
sensations in crossing the river. "Just as you were refreshed 
by the gladness of the river ...» I was refreshed." Vfe can all 
experience the hanplness of the river and the bright flow; we 
can all hurry with the swift current, we can all see the masts ^ 




of the ships. These images seem to make the time element even 
less Important. These sensations are concretely presented to 
us by a group of Images in the first part of section three. 

Beginning with the line, "Watched the Twelfth-month sea- 
gullSj” there seems to be a feeling of exhilaration. This is 
caused by the abundance of concrete detail, mainly apnealing 
to the sense of sight and the sense of motion. The first Image 


in the long series begins by directing our sight upward, where 
It is Immediately held by the floating, oscillating motion of 


the birds. It is then concentrated on the colors, sharply 
contrasting light and darkness. Out of these details the whole 
passage grows. The motion of the gulls continues as they edge 
toward the south; then is repeated in the flying vanor, the 


white wake, the swinging motion of the nulls, the scalloped 
edged waves, and the frolicsome crests. The light Imagery 



















that bagan with the glistening yellow of the gulls, extends 
through the reflection of the summer sky In the water, the beams, 
the snokes of light In the sunlit water, the haze and the vapor 
flying In fleeces, the white sails, the pennants, the wMte wake, 
and the glistening crests. Glistening crests seem to have an 

Indication of both light and motion. 

As section three nroceeds there Is a sudden change. The 
feeling of exhilaration and buoyancy achieved by the clusters 
of light and motion Images seem to be altered by the flags of 
all nations and the lowering of them at sunset. The waves are 
seen In the twilight and the Imaginative vision Is no longer 
so markedly directed upward and toward the horizon. Instead 
It Is fixed by the falling light upon what Is Immediately before 
It, the docks, the river. There Is a contrast of light and dark 
on the gulls bodies. In the motion of the birds bodies away 
toward the south and out of the scene, and In the violet tinge 
of the fleeces. The Idea of contrasts has now become dominant. 

As the sense of motion becomes a falling one, loosing Its 
vigor and soaring quality, so the light changes to shadows and 
darkness, and then to the wild red and yellow of the foundry 
fires, bi’.mlng into the night. The flags fall at sunset and 
the firelight, whose flickering quality brings to mind the 
original light of the gulls, ultimately Is cast down Into the 

streets. 

The many images of this section are presented almost as 
a list. They are not a list of separate objects. The words 
become effective as they function In context of other words. 

They work through a pattern of light and motion which Is first 
established and then altered, Tlielr status as Individual 




Images disappears In the sense of a single pattern of light 
and motion. These Images first evoke exhilaration and then 
give way to a feeling of the forbidden and the threatening. 

Thus the many symbols and Images presented in this section 
are directed at our receiving one total effect. 

Section four seems to have a curious and special meaning. 
It Indicates a changa of mood. The use of the past tense and 
the matter-of-fact tone seem to Indicate this change. 

In section five Whitman asks, "What is then between us? 
What is the count of the scores of hundreds of years between 
us?" These questions almost seem rhetorical. They seem to 
Indicate to me that through the Imagery In section three and 
the nature of section four, that Whitman has transcended time 
and space and reached the modem reader. He has transcended 
time and space again,it seems^when he says, "Brooklyn of 
ample hills was mine, I too walked the streets of Manhattan 
Island," The very nature of these Images seems to Indicate 
that we are now dealing with the present. 

In section six Whitman seems primarily concerned with the 
self and with particular reference to the ugly side of Identity 
This ugliness of life Is brought out by the use of Imagery, 
Whitman says that he was a wolf, a snake, and a hog. We can 
cla^rly see these images. There seems to be an emphasis on 
life and what each of us gets out of life. We must each live 
our own lives, "The role Is what we make It, as great as we 
like, or as small as we like, or both great and small," 

The emphasis of the ugly side of Identity Is clear from 
the opening line of section seven, "Closer yet I approach you." 






sr> 

He Is closer to the others of the future as they are to him for 
his recognition of the ugly, the sensual, the elements of als 
own nature normally thought of as separating him from the others. 

In section eight there is a reappearance of Images, The 
sunset first reaopears, then the scalloned edged waves and 
finally the sea gulls oscillating their bodies, the hay boat, 
the belated lighter. These Images seem to be a passage of rhet¬ 
orical questions. But they lully preoare us for section nine, 
which is another listing of details. These Images are essentially 
the same as apf^eared in section three. There are the crested and 
frolicsome waves, and once again, the scalloped edged epithet is 
applied to them. Once again the sea gulls are seen wheeling In 
large circles high In the air. The summer sky Is reflected In 
the water as well as the spokes of light. There are white sails 
and flags, and once again, the foundries oast their red and yellow 
light Into the darkness. But there are a number of differences 
between section throe and section nine. The first is the differ¬ 
ence In tone which derives from the Imperative nature of the verb 
that Is used throughout to begin the lines, giving them conviction 
and assurance that they did not have before. Though the images 
named are the same, though the sunset occurs and with It the 
falling motion and the disappearance of natural light, the aware¬ 
ness of this Is overcome by the force of the Imperative, "Sound 
out,,,, live,,,, fly on,.., flaunt away..." The light changes 
to the glare of the foundry chimneys but Whitman defies this 
wildness, "Burn high...and cast black shadows,,,cast red and 
yellow light," And the final motion Is not a falling one. The 











fires are commanded to cast their light over the tops of the 
houses but not down into the streets. Other details are Intro¬ 
duced In such a way as to reinforce the differences. Stand up 
beautiful hills of Brooklyn! Stand up tall masts of Manhattan!” 
The Imperative nature of the verb transforms the masts and the 
hills, previously only mentioned, into Images that Intensify 

the quality In a new and final way. 

There Is a feeling of motion carried throughout the poem. 

The boat moves from one shore to the other, the tide rises and 
falls, and the Imagery seems to oscillate. This Imagery, con¬ 
cretely stated throughout the poem. Is essential to the overall 
meaning of the poem. Vfhltman Is confronting nature directly In 
the opening lines of the ooern. The Imagery of those lines 
shows this clearly. Whitman says In the final section, ”We use 
you and do not cast you aside..., we fathom you not—we love 
you..., you furnish your ^arts toward eternity, great or small, 
you furnish your narts toward the soul.” Whitman has utilized, 
as we may also, the Images to ”fuml8h parts toward the soul.” 
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Au sourlre de Marot repond blen haut le rlrc fameux 
de Rabelais: (1483 ?) a' La Devlnlere pres de Chlnon, 

Francois Rabelais, d'abord novice au couvent des Cordeliers 
de la Baumette, est avec Pierre Lamy au monastere cordelier 
de Fontenay-le-Comte; un cercle humanlste se reunlt alors 
autour de l*avocat qu*ll frequente. Rabelais s'y familiarise 
avec le droit. Un Indult du Pace lul oeimet de oasser dans 

I’ordre ben^lctln, a I'abbaye de Malllezals. II suit I'eveque 

/ \ 

(Geoffroy d'Estlssac) en ses deolacements, en partlculler a 

l*abbaye de Llaruare, ores Poitiers. II sejourne a I'abbaye 
de Ll:^Ufl;e en compaRnle du ooete Jean Bouchet qul I'lnltle 
aux acrobatics 'erbales des rhetorlqueurs, Enfln, 11 complete 
sa connalssance du droit, des teens de Justice, des termes de 
Jurisprudence, aul lul Insplreront tant d'allusions satlrlques. 

Entre 1528 et 1530, 11 vlslte certalnement Paris, et 
peut-'^tre d'autres Unlv«rsltes. Puis brusquement, vers 1530, 

11 qultte le Poitou. Son "molnatee," comme on dlsalt alors, 
est lermln^. 

On le retiouve a I'Unlverslte de Montpellier, ou, sans 
I'autorlsatlon de ses sup/rleurs eccl«^slastlqaes, en habit, 
non de molne, mals de oretre seculler, 11 etudle la medeclne 
et prend ses oremlers grades. II est nomm/ me^ecln de 1 'Hotel- 
Dleu de Lyon en noverabre 1532. H publle alors quelques 
ouvratces d'Audition, oarml lesouels une <fdltlon des 
Aphorlsmes d'Hlpoocrate . preoaree a la Facult/ de Montpellier. 
Puls 11 lance, sous le pseudonyme d'Alcofrybas Nasler (anagramme 
de Francois Rabelais) des ouvrages amusants, le Pantagruel et 
un almanach fac^tleux. La Pantagruellne prognostication. 
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Son sejour a Lyon est couoe par une visits a Rome, ou 11 

accompagne, en quailte de medecln, l*eveaue de Paris, Jean 
du Bellay, envoy/ par Francois Premier en mission extra¬ 
ordinaire aupres du Pape. Peu apres son retour, 11 donne 
la Vie Inestimable de Gargantua. pere de Pantagruel . qul 
allalt rapldement consacrer sa r/putatlon de conteur. 

Blentot, 11 retoume a Rome, avec Jean du Bellay, 
nomm/ cardinal, De la, 11 adresse a s-^n premier protecteur, 
Geoffroy d*Estlssac, de longues lettres, ve^rltable journal 
des menus falps de la vie romalne, II lul envois aussl, par 
la valise diplomatique, des gralnes de cardes, de oltroullle 
de salades et de plantes d'ornement oour ses Jardlns de 
LJguge, Comme 11 s'etalt absent/ deux fols de l*Hotel-Dleu 
de Lyon "sans cong/ prendre," 11 est remolace dans son poste 
de medecln dudlt hopltal, Heureusement, revenu en Prance, 

11 est pourvu d'une pxebende par Jean du Bellay, qul le 
norame chanolne de sa coll/glale de Salnt-Maur-les-Fosses. 

II n*y demeura nas longtemps. En 1537* 11 revlent a 
la medeclne ou'll exerce a Narbnnne, a Lyon, a Montpellier, 
ou 11 est r jju docteur. II fait un trolsleme sejour en 
Italle aupres de Guillaume du Bellay, frere du cardinal, 
gouverneur du Plemont. Rentre en France et nomme maltre 
des requetes du rol, 11 publle en 15^6 le Tiers Llvre des 
falots et diets herolques du noble Pantagruel . Ce llvre 
ayant ete condnmne par la Sorbonne, comme les deux premiers. 
Rabelais crolt prudent de passer a Metz, terre d'Emplre, 










II y exerce les fonctlons d? raedecln de la vllle. Ses ressources 
sont InsuffIsantes, au grand dommage de ses etudes, declare-t-ll 
a Jean du Bellay, qul I'emmerae une trolsleme fols a Rome (15^8). 

£n oassant ^ Lyon, 11 publle les premiers chapltres du quatrleme 

A 

llvre de Fantagruel . La suite de I'ouvraee ne devalt paraltre 
qu'en 155?, avant la m^rt de Rabelais. Pendant les deux 

dernleVes annees de sa vie, 11 avalt ete pourvu de la cure de 
Meudon. II semble blen qu’ll alt oeu re^'slde dans sa cure et 
se 3olt contente d'en oercevolr les revenus. II avalt d'allleurs 
reslgne ce benefice eccle^slastlque lorsou’ll mourut a Paris, en 

1553. 

Keuf ans apres paralssalent, sous le tltre de l* Isle oonante , 
les seize premiers chapltres du Clnqul esme llvre de Pantagrue.l , 
dont l*edltlon complete fut publlee en 1564, 

(This account of the life of Rabelais ms taken from the following 
books: 1. La Renaissance des Lettres en France, Jean Plattard. 

2 , r*i Lltterature Francalse de la Renaissance, V.L. Saulnler) 























PANTAGRUSL 

L*ouvrafc« comprend trols parties; les •’enfances" 
du herns sjlgantesquc, doue"^ deja d'un appetlt et d'une 
force prodlKleux; ses etudes a Poitiers, Toulouse, Mont- 

/ V 

pelller. Valence, i.narers. Bourses, Orleans, et surtout a 
Paris, ou 11 rencontre Panurere, un Joyeux coquln; le retour 
au pays natal, I'Utople. Les Dlpsodes I'ont envahl 
11s en assle«cent la capitals, la vllle des Amourotes, Aide 
de ses "apostoles" (Panur^e, Eplstemon, Eustheniss, Carpallm), 
Pantasri-uel defalt les Dlpsodes et leur rol Anarche, le 
capltalne Loup-garou et ses s'/ants. L*oeuvre est plus complexe 
qu'll ne para^t. 

Beclt realists pnurtant; dans I'evocatlon de la secheresse, 
dans la topo^raphle du voyapje d*etudes, dans les allusions 
aiix IndulKences. 

Satire contre la routine scolastlque: critique des 

arcrumentatlons sophlstlques; critique des compilations ridicules 

/ 

et des fatras edlflants, 

✓ ^ ^ 

Oeuvre serieuse enfln, d*humanlste et d*evangellque, Une 

magnlflque lettre de Garvantua a Pantapcruel e^tudlant a Paris 

\ 

brossalt un tableau enthouslaste des progres de la culture. 

A ^ 

Et PantaBiruel falsalt voeu de fairs precher I’evansrlle "pure- 
ment, slmplement, entlerement,” contre les "constitutions 
humalnes, et Inventions deprave^es,. .d*un tas de papelards et 
faux prophites." 

Cette panacee offralt alnsl de quol plalre au peuple. 

aux provlnclaux de toutes provinces, aux rallleurs, aux 

humanlstes, aux esprlts llbres: autant de gages de succes, 

(Taken from La Lltterature Franoalse de la Renaissance . V.L. Saulnler) 
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GARGAKTUA 


Le plan est le meme que dans le Pantagruel: naissance 
et enfance du g^nt; ses etudes; la guerre contre Plcrochole, 
la fondatlon de l*abbaye de Thcleme. L'/lement glgantal et 
mervellleux n*a uas dlstjaru; uorte^ onxe mols, Gargantua 
nalt par I’orellle gauche de sa mere, crle "a bolre!" en 
venant au monde, bolt le lalt de dlx-seot mllle neuf cent 
trelze vaches, porte une chemise de neuf cents aunes de 
tolle, pend au cou de sa Jumet les cloches de Notre-Dame... 

Mals I'lnteret majeur du reclt se deplace. 

Les ele^ments de reailte se multlplent. Les scenes 
vlllageclses semblent prises sur le vlf. La guerre plcroohollne, 
declenchee par la querelle des fouaclert de Lerne et des bergers 
de Seullle, se deroule tout entlere en nays chlnonals* on en 
peut sulvre l*ltlneralre sur une carte, Et l*abbaye de Theleme 

est un chateau de la Renaissance, 

La satire se develoope. Satire contre la Sorbonne, 

Satire contre la guerre de conquete tX d'ambition. Satire contre 
le monachlsme; les mnlnes sent Ignorants, malproores et 
glutons comme freVe Jean des Entomeures; et, de surcrolt, 
hypocritesf corrcniDUS et n^iresseux# Satire contre les pratiques 
suoerstltleuses: culte des rellques, culte des saints protecteurs 
de maladies, pelerlnages. Et I'abbaye de Theleme est consacree 
a fonder "la fol profonde," I'evangellsme. 

(Taken from La Lltterature Francalse de la Renaissance , V. L. 
Saulnler,) 



















L*ART DE RABELAIS 

Quelques c»r‘»ct^r'^s du stvle de Habelals precedent de 
sa culture et reflatent 1*esprit de la Renaissance: tel ce 
pastiche de 1'eloquence clceronlenne, ample et cadencee, par 
quol 11 a voulu ennobllr les lettres et les harancrues de ses 
personnaflres; tel encore cet eraplol fre^auent, abuslf parfols, 
du vocabulalre savant. En meme temps, des humbles nrlpclnes 
de son oeuvre, son art a ararde une saveur ple^belenne. 

Mals nl la culture de I'humanlste, nl la verve populalre 
ne caracterlsent tout I'art de Rabelais. II comporte des 
merltes orlKlnaux, qul s'lmoosent d'erablee a I'admlratlon. 

C'est d'abord ce charme Inde^fInlssable qu'on annelle la vie. 
Elle tlent en partle au proUt de Rabelais pour le detail concret 
et plttoresque. C'est dans la vie meme que Rabelais prend les 
details qul pelKnent I'actlon et les personnapjes de son llvre. 
La feoondlte de 1'Invention est un autre caractere de son 
genie. Elle se manlfeste et dans les reclts et, plus -sneore 

peut-etre dans les devls, dissertations et discussions. Son 

/ 

Imagination transforrae avec alsance les materlaux les plus 
heterogenes en arguments dlalectlques. La pl/nitudei 1' 
exuberance, I'enormlte devalent dlstlngver Rabelais entre tous 
nos ecrlvans. Enfln la quailte salne et genereuse de sa 
pensee le recomraandera touJours. On dolt regretter que la 
grosslcrete de son langapre le prlve d'un grand nombre de 
lecteurs: elle n'est pas, 11 faut le dire, Immorallte. II ne 
se vante pas lorsqu'll declare cue ses ecrlts sourdent de "bon, 
franc et loyal courage." 

(The preceedlng was taken from "La Renaissance des Lettres en 
France," by Jean Plattard, pp. 68-69) 









SAriRS 

Rabelais, au fond, et raalere 1'annarence, est de la 
prenl^e famllle, II est pour la sa^iesse du Christ, la sagesse 
de Sair.t Paul et d'Erasme. Les circonstances, en lui oresentant 
tout de suite des obstacles, I'invitent, dans son oeuvre e^crite, 

^ ^ftre d'abord un homtie oui dit non. Et c'est la definition du 
satiriaue. L*instinct d'onposition a^ ce qu*il n'aime pas est 
puissant, 

Ne disons pas oue la grandeur de Rabelais fut, partant de 
la satire, d'aboutlr a une pens/e. Rabelais n'est pas "contre" 
par princlpe, nl surtout par Jeu. II y a deux desres dans I'audace 
du chansonnler: celul-cl peut, dans la carrlere, se falre Insolent, 
conquerant, Intreplde; 1'autre, a cote^, malaire l*apparence, peut 
se falre le comnllce d’un gouvernement, ouvrant une soupape a 
la hargne du public. Rabelais est de la premiers race, II ne 
Joue pas. S'll clnele et fustlge, c'est a partlr d'une conviction 
positive, et pour rejolndre une solution positive. S'll pre^sente 
souvent, au depart, sa pensee comme un refus, c'est un refus 

oppose a ceux qul refusent, autrement dlt les fanatlques et les 

/ 

perseouteurs. II est '’centre” parce qu*ll voulalt nettoyer les 
✓ 

ecurles d’Auflclas^ ou chasser les marchands du temple. 

\ ^ 

Dans cette mesure, lorsque nous donnons a la sagesse ou la 
ohilosophle de Rabelais le nom d'evangelisme, nous ne voulons pas 

Dellement dire qu'll se rattache a un credo; car 11 Inscrlt dans 

^ y A 

catte vole sa pmpre marche: et ouls, 1 •evanprellsme lul-meme est 
une recherche plus encore qu'un decalovue. 

Rabelais n'est pas "refusant." Hals 11 fait sa mlsslor. de 


refujer les refus et les bornes. 11 n'est pas "contre,” mals 
d'abord contre ceux qul son^ "contre." 

(Taken from "Desseln de Rabelais," by Saulnler, pp.133-136.) 
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iilf I can leave a single message with the 
younger generation, it is to lash yourself 
to the mast, like Ulysses if you must, to 
escape the siren calls of complacency and 
indifference.ff 












































Si I'existence a, tx^ur une =■ iicnlfIcatlon, et 

si la vie est, Dour lul, orlant^' vers une fin, 11 faut qu*ll 
connalsse et cette sl^nlf1"atlor de l*exlst*nce et oeute fin 


de la vie. 

Apprendre et savolr: tel est 1’Ideal de la sagesse. 

AB:lr (et asclr blen), celul de la salntete. Le probleme des 
rapports de la saciesse et de la salntete, ne se pose, a vral 

dire, que dans un cllmat chretlen. 1 aurait-11 done une opposition 

/ 

essentlelle entre la sa»»*sse et la salntete, entre le fait de 
conna^tre la VeVlte et celul de nratlquer le r>len, entre, en 
de^flnltlve, la connalssance et 1'action? 

La reponse dolt litre fourrle par une reflexion portant non 
pas seulement sur les deux attitudes Intellectuelle et pratique 
de I'homtne, mals sur I’homme lul-rnwne, sa situation dans le oonde, 
et sa situation devant Dleu. Or, cette double situation de 
I'homme dans le monde et devant Dleu, Jean Calvin I'a vecue, 
l*a soufferte, I'a assuraee, en a salsl la sl^n flcatlon, et 
I'a decrlte: de la est nee la sturcture Interne de la heforme 
calvlnlenne, 

✓ / ' 

Pour donner un expose de la pensee du Reformateur, 11 est 

molns utile de se placer a un point de vue hlstorlque qu'a un 

point de vue systeraatlaue. Mals on ne sauralt meconnaltre que, 

pour Calvin, 11 ne s'atclt pas de notions abstraltes quand 11 est 

question de sajresse ou de salntete, male blen de realities 

✓ 

personnelles; la sajfesse et la salntete sont touJours la 

/> / 

sajcesse et la salntete d'une personnel Dleu, Jesus Christ, 

I'homrae, Et merne, 11 n'y a de saeresse qu'en Dleu, de salntete 
qu'en Dleu, parce qu'll n'y a que Dleu qul solt Sagesse et 














Salrtet^. Des lors, dans la mesure ou 11 donne sa 

SatcessP! (“t sa Salntata, ou alias sont recuas, qu*ll y a des 

saeas et des saints. 

De ce point de vua, la vision calvlnlanne de l*homme dans 

la monde s'orlsnte dans deux oarsoactlves; elle consldare l*homme 

loin de Dleu—11 est perdu, et I'homrae aonele oar Dleu, elu par 

/ 

Dleu—11 est sauve, 

(The above Information on Jean Calvin is based on Jean Bolsset's 
book, Sagassa et Salntete Dans la Pensee de Jean Calvin . 1959) 

/ / N 

L’INbfITUTiCN GHRETIHNNE DANS LA LITTSRATURE DU KVIC SISCLE 

Au mols de mars 1536, oaralssat, ^ Bale, un netlt ln-8® de 
520 pages, appel/un a grand, re.tfintl.ssement non seulement au 
XVI*^ slecle, mals longtemns acres, Ecrlt^en latln, 11 portalt 
ce tltre: Institutlo rellglonls Christiana , qul a ete tradult 
ensulte et qul passe a la posterlte sous la forme sulvonte; 

>~m| Institution Chretlanne . Elle^etalt adresse^ toujours en latln, 

V / / \ 

au tres Chretien rol de France, II etalt slgne d*un nom a peine 
connu Chez les huraanlstes et completement Ignore du grand public: 
Jean Calvin. Cn peut dire que 1 * Institution Chretlenne est le 
premier ouvrage de theologle qul se solt orodult dans notre 
litterature natlonale. Pour la premiere fols, avec 1 * Institution 
Chretlenne . notre genie nitlonal aborde le orobleme rellgleux, 
tel que l*avalt pose, dans notre monde occidental, deouls plus 
de qulnze slecles, la tradition Judeo-chretlenne dlffusee par 

V 

I'Snnlre remain. II le fait, avec sas t-ndances nartlculleres, de 

son point de vua, o I'occaslon d'un vaste 'ouvement de protestation, 

/ ^ 

d'une Itumense aspiration vers la reforme, aul travallle I'Egllse, 
en France, a cetta date. 



L’ lngtltut-lon Chretlcnne s'<^st oosee, en s*opT)osant au 

\ ^ 

P'^ntag-uel . comme «lle se o^^salt en s'oODOsant a la lltterature 
orthodoxe, enfermee soua la denomination asse^ vague de la 
Tradition. II faut dire davantage, elle a imDr^se a ia 
litterature catholique elle raeme des nreoccupations nouvelles 
pour le fond, et nour la forme, la necessite ae s’exprimer dans 
la langue nationale. A ce titre, elle constitue plus qu'une 
date. C'est un evenement qui a eu sa repercussion sur I'histoire 
du sentiment religieux en general, sur 1'orientation du 
catholicisme dans/n'^tre pays, sur la reforme des moeurs dans 
le clerge, sur I'e^volution enfin de n-^tre langue. 

(The above article is based on Albert Autin's book, I,.*Inst^tut^g ji 

Chretienne de Calvin . 19?^) 









MAURICE SCEVS 


La Renaissance lyonnPise allalt offrlr a la France, 

\ / \ 

avec Maurice Sceve, I’un de ses plus errands poetes. Ne a 
Lyon, sans doute en 1501, Sceve sera, avec Etienne Dolet, 
l»ame de cette Renaissance, a sa ulus belle epoque. Bile 

est flnle quand 11 meurt, vers I 56 O. 

En 1533 , etudlant en Avignon, 11 crut decouvrlr, dans 
I’egllse des Cordeliers, le tombeau de la Laure de Petrarque: 
ce qul le fit un peu connaltre. Puls, d^s 1536, 11 est le 
prince des Blasonneurs: dans le fameux "concours,11 a 
donne' cinq blasons, ceux du Front, du Sourcll, du Sou^ir, 
de la Larme . de la Gorge ; et le Sourc_il fut juge'' le mellleur 
de tous. Avec le Tombeau du Dauphin (1536), dont 11 est le 
principal oollaborateur, 11 s’afflrme comme un des premiers 
poetes de France. Mals par la facture de ses poemes, 11 n'est 
encore qu»un excellent eleve des Rhetorlqueurs. en meme temps 

qu'un de nos ma^tres en ooesle latlne. 

Vers 1536,11 commence a preparer s'^n chef-d'oeuvre. 

Ce sera Delle (15^^)f ««« suite d'e'plgrarames d*amour. Le 
voete part d'un fait tr^s simple, I'aventure amoureuse, mals 
pour I'etudler avec patience dans son plus grand developpement, 
depuls le coup de foudre, a travers les pr-gres de l*ame vers 
"plus haute vertu," Jusou'a I'lmmorallte de la bonne glolre. 
Cette hlstolre, 11 la relatera dans une forme ^trolte, le 
dizain de decasyllables. Et ce qu'll donne alnsl, ce sera I'un 
des llvres les plus denses et les plus riches de toute la 

poesle fran^alse. 











Cop 

Son secret: 1'amour relate est celul d'un homme de 
trente-clna ou quarante ans, nasslonnement amoureux pour 
la seconde fols, et qul, dans une nassl'^n de la auarantalne, 
revlt celle qu'll vecut a I'aee de vlnet ans. Par blen des 
asoeots, ce llvre doralne de haut s^n eponue. Une Idee 
souveralne de la mission du noete, et le decrout des soucls 
vularalres; un melange d'ldeallsme et de sensuallte, dans 
une conscience qul, sur le nronns de I'amour, exl<?e d'elle- 
meme, n^tn sans souffranee, vme analyse rlRf^ureuse; I'art de 
falre servlr une vaste culture classlque, non exclusive d'un 
vlvant s^ucl de reallsme psyoholoKlaue et plttoresque, a 1' 
elaboration d'un style poetlque rafflne, dut-nn enoourlr le 
reproche d'obscurlte: telles sent queloues-unes des valeurs 
de Decile . 

Sceve donnera encore, en 15^7, 1^ Saulsaye . une eajloKue 
delicate et ferme ou, pour dire le deeiout de 1'agitation et 
le bonheur du solitaire, chantent olusleurs de ses plus beaux 

vers, Une eponee dldactlque, Mlcrocosme (1562) , dlra la 

/ 

grande aventure de I'hiimanlte denuls ses orlgines, et comment, 
contre le malheur et la necesslt/, elle tache a etabllr sa 
domination sur la nature, 

Autour de Sceve, on pent regrouper une m«»nlere d'ecole. 
y \ A 

Tendrement llee a son maltre, Pemette du Gulllet compose des 
#» 

eplgrarames et des chansons savantes et Jolles, L'aooent de 
Louise Lab/, dans ses sonnets et ses eleecles, est d'une passion 
plus sensuelle. Guillaume des Autels, Claude de Talllemont, 

Gulllavune de Tayssonnl^re, Philibert Buk’nyon, sont, dans 
une larKe mesure, des poetes scevlens. 








Ron8<»rd at du Bellay, souvent un dcu tendres pour les 

po«te8 coumbles d’etre venus avant eux, voudront blen saluer 
\ / 

cn Soeve un nrecurseur# 

(Taken from La Litterature Francalse de la Renaisaanoe, by 
V, L. Saulnler, pp. 68-70) 

L4 VIE Pg MAURICE SCEVS 

C’est vers 1500 que I’on altue la nalasance de Maurice 
Soeve f dont la mort n’est Biuere ml eux da tee. Etablls a Lyon 
des le debut du XV« slecle, les Sceve y occupalent une des 
premieres places. Le oere du ooetei **oersonnapfe notable et 
apparent," y fut Ju^e-maKe Jusqu’en 1517 et plusleurs fols 
oonselller. 

C’est probableinent dans la malson paternelle que 

Maurice Sceve re^ut, d'un oreceoteur nu de son pere meme, 

/ 

sa premiere Instruction. II poursulvlt sans doute ses etudes 
dans une unlverslte Itallenne ou 11 soutlnt sa these pour le 
tltre de docteur (es droits? on le suppose). 

On perd sa trace entre 1520 ct 1530* date a laquelle on 
le retrouve a Lyon ou 11 asslste au marlaaie de sa soeur Jeanne; 
11 avalt deux autres soeurs. II est possible que Sceve se 
solt, durant ces dlx annees, retire dans un monastere de I'H® 
Barbe ou 11 auralt vecu slmplement en molne laic et connu au 
authentlque aporentlssa^e soolastlque, se famlllarlsant alnsl 
avec ces sommes m^dievales qu’ll saura utlllser dans Mlcrocosme« 
En 1533,Sceve est en Avignon. II y fait la deccuverte du 
pre^tendu tombeau de la Laure de Petrarque. On avalt en effet 
oharit^e Maurice Sceve, /tudlant dans cette vllle, de reoneroher 
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le tombeau de Laura. Da ret^ur a Lyon das 153^» Sc^ve 

publle l*ann/e sulvanta son nremler ouvraj^e, une traduction 

d*un roman sentimental. La deplourable fin de Flamette , de 

l*espaficnol Juan de Flores. Sceve a compose des pieces, 

appalees blasons, comnosaas a la t^lolra du corps famlnin. 

Quel Ideal famlnin cas blasons revalant-lls? Pour Stre belle 

aux yeux des poetes de ce milieu du XVI* slecley la femme 

dolt avoir lea cheveux lontfs et d*un blond lulsant; le front 

✓ 

large, haut et plat; les sourclls soabres et blen argues; la 

bouche petite avec des levres charnues; I’orellle blanche et 

potelee; le menton '•fourchu"; la col long; le bras fort, mals 

souple; les dolgts minces; le tetln dur et blanc; le buste 

etrolt; le ventre rond; le norabrll central;la croupe large; 

la fesse "blen troussee"; la culsse ronde et grosse; et le 

✓ 

pled petit, doux et dellcat. 

A la suite de ces blasons, Marot eut I'ldee d’organlser 

A 

un concours de contreblasons, dont 11 donna lul-meme un 


modele an ecrlvant 1' 


du Laid Tetln; concours 


auquel Maurice Sceve se garda blen de partlcloer. 

Maurice Sceve poursulvalt alors la composition de ce qul 
allalt atre son chef-d'oeuvre, Delle. object de plus haulte vertu . 
receull de 449 dizains, qul parftt an 1544, orne de 50 emblemes, 

Qul est Delle? On a longtemps lu ce nom comme une anagramme 
de "L'Idee." Aujourd'hul, on ast oersviade qu'll est le 
nseudonyma d’\me femme reelle, la poetesse Pernette du Guillat, 
mals qu'll gaide une valeur s 3 nnbollque en deslgnant Hecate, 

Diane et la Lune. 


I 


De 15^3 ^ 15 ^ 6 , Sc^ft s'est peut-iTtre retire a' I'lle Barbe, 
dans un etabllssement rellgleux. Soeve,coinrt!e beaucoup de poetes 
lyonnals de ce temps, est un errand amateur de muFlque. II Joue 
du luth et s*lnt/resse la theorle muslcale, ce qul n*a oas 
lalsse d'lnfluencer le rythme de ses vers. 

Les anrtees qul precedent et qul sulvent l*avenement de 
Henri II volent grandlr le prestige de Maurice Soeve. Marguerite 
de Navarre lul demande de comooser des sonnets llmlnalres pour 
ses Marguerites. II frequente les salons, en partlculler celul 
de Louise J^be. 

\ ✓ 

Maurice Sceve, par la haute et serleuse concectlon qu*ll 
a de la poesle, et oul lul fait de'dalgner rondeaux, ballades, 
vlrelals, chants royaux, par son meprls des gouts du grand 
public, peut apparaltre comme un precuiseur de la Plelale; 11 
est un des premlei’s en France a composer des sonnets, 

De 1556 a 1560 , Sceve entreprend sans doute de qombreux 
voyages. Au prlntemps 156U, la peste se de^clare et fait de 
terribles ravages. Certains, comme Bertrand Guegan, supposent 
que Maurice Sc^ve en nourut et qu'll fut ensevell hatlvement. 
D'autres, comme V. Saulnler, pensent que la date de sa 
mort remonteralt a 1560. 

(This article,"La Vie de Maurice Sceve," Is based on Jean-Plerre 
Attal*s book. Vie et oeuvres de Maurice Sceve .) 

The following Is a letter written to Jean-Plerre Attal by 
V. L. Saulnler: "Sceve est le premier poete en Prance a offrlr 
dans an llvre tout l*espaoe d'une "experience" poetlque, au 
sens le plus exlgeant du mot, Une patlente Impatience de 1* 
Instant, une curloslte pour voir a cote d*un effort pour acque^rlr 
et pour former, tout ce qu'll faut de conscience des autres dans 








la cruellft conscience de sol: ces asoects pr^pres de ce qu*sst 
une experience sont dans Delle « de la cette lulsanoe d*etoffe 
blen tlssee et blen telnte# 

V _ V 

A I’lnte^rleur de ce llvre, comme d’un llvre a I’autre, Sccve 
est encore le poete par une tendance constants a se depasser, 

1 ’Insatlsfactlon devant ce qul n*a plus a se falre, parce cue 
ce qul est tout a fait coniprls est chose de mort: 11 faut toujours, 
paa:e tournee, travalller a oarfalre de nouvelle evidences. 

Et si son plus Jeune merits etalt de reconclller la morale 
avec le caprice ou le temperament? Vers ou sentences offerts en 
rase campascne, comme un proverbe qu*on llralt touJours pour la 
premiere fols, ^ memoirs d^couverte, humlde de roses. 

(This letter,written by Saulnler, was oomoosed In December 1962) 
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MELLIN DE SAINT-GELAI3 (1487-155^) nephew of Oct'^vlen 

de Salnt-Gelais, was a man of education, wh'^ knew not only 

Greek and Latin; he was also a musician. After a lonff sojourn In 
Italy, he bacame a priest, almoner to the kln<?, and keeper of 
the library at Fontainebleau, He wrote llj^ht verses (rondeaux, 
madrlttals, etc.) showing cirace and mastery of the lanfljuaaie, on 

I 

frivolous themes for ladles of the court, also some lovely 
epigrams. He was one of the first to Introduce the sonnet, and 
the spirit of the Italian Renaissance generally, from Italy into 
France, Salnt-Gelais also wrote a traeredy, Saphonlshe . from 
the Italian of Trlsslno . performed In 1559. When Ronsard, 
with the new pot^tlc theories, first came forward, there was some 
conflict between him and the old poet, but a reconciliation was 
effected. 

(Taken from the OXFORD COMPANION TO FRENCH LITERATURE . Oxford, 1959) 

/ .. 

ANTOINE HSRCET (1492-1568), a poet of the circle of Marscuerlte de 
Navarre, author of the Parfalcte Amye .a poem written In reply to 
the Amye de Court . In which Bertrand de la Broderle, (a friend of 
Cl(^ent Marot) had depicted a cynical court lady who cares only 
for Rallantry, The Parfalcte Amye Is a subtle mystical monologue 
In which pure love Is exalted as the supreme happiness, and the 
Platonic doctrine of love Is set out (an early example of the 
Influence of Platonism In the French Renaissance.) H^roet also 
translated Ovld*s Ars Amatorla and wrote a poem ( Androgyne )on 
the myth told by Aristophanes In Plato's Symposium to explain the 
orlf^ln of the mystery of love. 


(Taken from the OXFORD COMPANION TO FRE; Ch 


iRATUHE, Oxford, 1959) 
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Le in«nlfftst« de la Plelade recose sur deux Idees: 1. II 
faut cultlver le francals. 2. II faut Imlter les anclens. De 
la, ces deux termes du tltre; Defense et Illustration, De la, 
cette division de I'ouvrajce en deux llvres. Mala la comoosltlon 
n*eat nas a* beaucoun ores aussl rleoureuse nu’on oourralt le 
supposer d'anres ce qul nr<^cede, Meme au XVI* aiecle, ou I'on 
compose en eeneral tree falblement, 11 exlste neu d'ouvraRes qul 

/ / V 

Solent aussl desordonnes. La faute en est sans doute a la 
Jeunesse de I’ecrlvan, a son Inexperience du metier lltteralre, 
a son arduer de combattant, s^'n deslr de frapoer fort et vlte, 
oeur-^tre aussl, dans une certalne mesure, «i^la collaboration 
de ses camarados. Certalnes Idees sont tour a tour emlses, 
laIssees, reprises, sans ou'on vole blen pourquol; d'autres 
sont loin d'avolr le develooperaent qu'exlKeralt leur Importance; 
enfln, les obscurities, les llloelsmes et les contradictions 

sont la pre’jve evldente oue 1’auteur ecrlvalt au courant de 

/ ^ 

la plume, sans reflexion et sans meth-^de, 

/ 

(Taken from. HIbroiRS DE LA PLEIADC , Henri CViamard, Paris, 1939, 

p, 168.) 

La Defense est surtout une poet'.que, Mals en me^ne temps 
qu’un systems partlculler de poesle, elle formula tr^s nettement 
une theorle are'ne^'ale de I’art d'ecrlre. In ne faut pas s*y tronoert 
e’est blen la lltterat ire tout entlere ou’ll s*af:lt de fonder 
sur un orlnclpe nouveau. Quel nrlnclne? L’Imitation dc I'antlqult/. 
Du Bellay le de*clare de la manle^'e la plus formelle; O'est en se 
mettant a I’ecole de la Grece et de Rome qu’on pourra seulement 
lllustrer notre lantrue, resuee Jusqu’a ce .lour si deblle et si 
pauvre; "Toutes personres de b'^n e«prlt entendront asse? cue oela 
que J*ay diet pour la deffense de notre lantrue, n* es t pour decouralger 








aucun de la srreque et latine; car tant 5 'en fault que soye 
de cete opinion, au<^ C'^nfespe et soutlens celuy ne pouvolr 
falre oeuvre excellent en son vul^alre, oul solt lenorant de 

ces dev.x lanRues, ou qul n’entnede la latlne pour le molns." 

/ / 

ETt quelques pajces plus loin, 11 precise encore sa nensee, 
lorsqu’ll dlt de notre lanKue: ’’Jc ne te puls mleux peraxiader 
d*y ecrlre, qu'en te raoiitrant le moyen de I'enrlchlr et lllustrer, 
oul est I'lmltatlon des Grecz et Romalns.** 

A cette Imitation de I'antloulte^, la Plelade ajoute par 
reconnaissance I'lmltatlon de I'ltalle. Les Itallens, en effect, 
zeles d/sclples des anclens, ont su falre oeuvre d'art en 
marchant sur leurs traces, et leur lltterature est un prolongement 
des deux lltteratures antiques. Lorso.u'on a su comnie eux attelndre 
a la malltrlse, on merlte de servlr de mod^e. Imitation de 1' 
antlqultc classloue et de l*I;alle moderne—-Volla done le 
prlnclpe de la n'^uvelle ecol;.. 

y 

(Based on Henri Chamard’s book, H ISTOIRS PS LA PLEIADS , Paris, 1939) 















lA D^SN^S fiT ILLUSTRA T^Tr.K DR lA LANC'JS ?RAKCAI^— A manifesto 
in prose of the doctrine of the school of the Plelade, by Joachim 
du Bellay, published In 15^9. It maintains the fundamental equality 
of all lanj^uajres and the capacity of the French lanKuajre for the 
treatment of the noblest themes. If Its poetry Is perfected by 
the study and assimilation of classical models (mere translation 
from classical authors Is InsuffIcl-nt.) It recommends the 
invention, within discreet limits, of new words, the recovery of 
ancient words, the adoption of terms used by various craftsmen etc. 

It approves the Intermixture of masculine and feminine rhymes, but 
not as rlfi:orously binding. Above all It asserts that the natural 
facility of the poet Is not enovucn, but must be supplemented by 
labor and art. The Defense was unfair In Its condemnation of 
poets such as Clement Marot and Mellln de Salnt-Gelals, who already 
applied much of what It advocated. 

(Taken from the OXFORD COMPANION TO FRENCH L IT5RATURS,. Harvey and 
Heseltlne, Oxford, 1959) 

LA PLEIADS — A name taken from that elven to the seven most 
eminent Greek tragic poets of the relKn of Ptolemy II (derived from 
the seven stars of the constellation the Pleiades) and applied In 
Ronsard's day to a «?roup of poets of his "Brigade" or circle. It 
was composed of Ronsard himself, du Bellay, Pontus de Tyard, Balf, 
Jodelle, Belleau, and Peletler. For the last of these, co.-i mporarles 
substituted Dorat, (though he was a poet of no eminence) as the 
^reat humanist who Inspired the school. The literary revo^ 
ftff^/jted by the Pl/lade consisted In the abandonment of the medieval 
poetical tradition. Its popular and frivolous subjects, and the 
founding of a new poetry. This was based on a profound study of 
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the Greek, Lntln «\nci Italian literatures, (notably Homer, Pindar, 

Horace, and Petrarch) and the substitution of classical and Italian 
models and of noble and aristocratic theses for those of the 15th 
century. The Pl/lade was animated by a lofty Idea of the role of 
the poet. It further aimed at a remodeling of the French language, 
enriching It by borrowlnK from or Imltatlnsr Greek and Latin (e.g. 

It Introduced the word "patrie") by the use of old French, technical 
and dialectical terms, and by the development of existing words, (making 
verbs from substantives); It substituted Greek mythology for national 
and Christian tales In noetic allusions. Du Bellay, who In his 
Def'“nse et Illustration de la Tangue francalse. was the first spokes¬ 


man of the school, and Ronsard, Its greatest noet, laid down precepts 
for versification, dealing with caesura, enjambment, the use of 
masculine and feminine rhymes. Inversion, hiatus, etc, of which the 
best were subsequently adopted by Malherbe, 

The subsequent eclipse of the PlAade was due to Its excessive 
erudition. Its too servile Imitation of the classics, and the artificial 
character of much of its poetry. 

(Taken from the OXFORD COMPANION TC FRENCH LITSRATUHB. b y Harvey 
and Heseltlne, Oxford, 1959) 


































CLIENT MAROT 

n/ an 1496 ^ Cahr'rs an Quarcy. Clamant Marot connut une 

0 \ 

anfanca simple at oauvre, absorbee an distractions chamnatres, 

En 1506 , son p^re, nomm/ sacratalra da la relne Anne da Bretascne 
an m«^me temps aua Jean Lamalre, craenalt Blols avec sa famllle. 
Clamant devalt achaver a Paris be blen madiocres etudes; II sa 
plalndra plus tard qua las raccrets lul alent "perdu** sa jeunesse. 

Das avant 1514, 11 ast papje chaz Nicolas III da Naufvllle, 
selprneur da Vlllaroy; puls, vars 15l6» clarc au procureur parlslen 

Jean Grisson, 

Elave studlev^ das rhet^rlc^uars at das anclans^, 11 tradult 
la Premiere Epilogue da Vlrella, la Jugamant da Minos da Lucian. 

II offra a Francois Premier la Temple da Cupldo, un reclt 
all^firorloue dans la gout du Roman da la Rosa , dont la theme ast 
la recherche, oar I'amant, du Ferme amour; une sorte da carta du 

tendra dans un symbollsme d’egllse, 

/ \ ^ ^ 

Affllle comma clarc a la basocha du Palais at a la Confrarle 

das Enfants-sans-soucl, 11 acrlt pour If theatre das dares son 
Dialogue da deux amoraux. 

Aspirant aux fonctl^ns da p-ete da cour, 11 presente au 
rol une apltre eoulvonuee ou 11 lul demande une nenslon; consacre 
a la nalssanca du dauphin Francois une ballade allegorlque. Francol 
Permlar donna la poete a' sa soeur Marguerite; c'^t 1‘occasion d'une 
Enltra du D^pourvu. 

Valat da chambra da Marguerite, alors duchessa d’Alen^on 
at da Berry, Marot ast au camp du drap d'or. Charles d'Alencon 
prenant au camp d'Attlgny la commandament d'une armea, 11 I’y 
suit comma chronlnuer, commante las operations 1 randre vers 
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la fin de 15?1. Puls 11 s'acheralne v«rs I’exnedltlon d’ltalle 

qul mane au d/sastr« de Pavle. 

Or, oar les solns de Nicolas Bouchart, void, notre 
Clement Incarcere au Chatelet. Isabeau, son Inconstante 
maitresse, I'a denonce: Marot a manfre le lard, 11 a fait Kras 

en temos de Careme. Ce fut, dlt-on, oour manlfester une 

/ 

rupture avec le Cathollclsme, une sorte d’aveu de Heforme. 

Tel ou^ tel le cas et=^l grave tune bulle de Clement VII 
avalt rapoele' 1 • obligation canonlnue du jeune en termes vlolents. 
La caotlvlte de Francois Permler orlvalt les Imprudents d'un 
eventuel appul. Marot se detn>re, ecrlt sans succes a Bouchart, 
solllclte son ami Lyon Jamet; grace a lul, I'evequc de Chartres 

Louis Gulklard fait transferer Marot en ses propres cachots. 

/ / 

En la “prison clalre et nette" de Chartres, le prevenu prepare 
centre ses Juges sa satire de I’Enfer. Puls Francois Premier 
rentre en France, et des le premier mal, Marot “en llberte 
malntenant se pourmene.” 

Jean Marot meurt la meme annee et Clement, des I’ete 
1526, demande a lul succ/der dans sa charge. Enfln, en 15?? 
ou 1528, void notr^ po^^ volet ^e^cjia^bre du rol. 

C'etalt le blen-etre, si I’on veut; et I'occaslon de 
beaux voyages. II suit la cour a travers la Prance, et vlslte 

alnsl a Toulouse son ame Boyssone. 

Ce n'e'talt oas la servitude, c'etalt une garantle relative. 
Des octobre 15^7, revolcl Marot en prison a la conclergerle du 
Palais oour avoir voulu dellvrer un susoect qu*on menalt en 
gei^le. Francois Permler fait relacher Clement. Nouvelle alerte 
en mars 1532: le Parlement rouvre contre lul la procedure du 
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lard, le 1526; Marecuerlte deo’eche Stl«nnne Clavl-r pour etouffer 
I'affalre. Pendant tout ce temps, Marot compose. 

Poete k Kaejes, 11 celebre en vers les eveneraents de courj 
11 deplore et fellclte tour a tour. Sa muse s*estaie ceoandant 
a des Jeux molns orofesslonels, a propos de quelques incidents 
do sa vie personnelle: alnsl se plalnt-ll d*un valet qul lul 
derobe son arcrent et son cheval. Avec cela, de belles pieces 
attrape-dernlers; L*Spltre au Rol du premier Janvier 1532 lul 
vaut cert ecus. 

Enfln, un sujet plus orofond, molns anocdotlaue, solllclte 
etralement sa muse. Marot rencontre a la cour la Jeune Anne d* 
Alencon, niece de la relne Mareuerlte: une Idylle platonlque 
s'ebauche, et cet amour serleur, fld'l*, Inspire a Marot 
plusleurs poimes. 

A la meme epoque, Marot nubile son premier receull, 
L’adolesance Clementine , receull de ses vers de Jeunesse. II 
edlte I'annee sulvante les oeuvres de son cere Jean Marot, et, 
pour le rol, colies de Villon, 

L'anneo 1533 maroue une reprise n'^uvelle de querelles 
ontre Cathollaues et Reformlstes, Apres L'Affalre des Placards, 
Marot est sur les llstes nolres, II a ful, se refuflcle a Ferraro, 
aupres de la duchesse, Renee de France, 

Attaque de nult par des Rons arraes, Marot Juve plus sur 
de araBrner Venlse. Vllle riche, mals nour lul sans resrard, ou 
d'allleurs 11 ne ecoute qu*une securlte relative. Et son coeur 
est reste en Francs, Par des epltres au rol, a Mar^uorlte, au 
dauphin Francois, 11 tache de prenarer un rctour en arrace. 










En d«c«mbre 1536 11 rentre. Un debdt I'dttendalt a Lyon. II 
exlst*»lt un certain Pr*^ncols Saff:«ina II ^valt pr«sente au rol 
un violent llbelle, s«n Coup d*E.9sqil « contre Marot. II accusalt 
Marot d’hereslft, d’hyppcrlse, d'len/^rance, et de mauvalse vie, 

dnas un ecrlt sans talant. 

Redevenu prtite au cour, Marot pratique la poesle de 
clrconst-'^nccJ^• ne vi^llllT^ tr^^noullle s de n^uvelles 

Imprudences vont le condamner a I'exll# II nubile la Traduction 
de Trente Isaumes et l*egllse n’almalt pas les versions en lanctue 

f 

vulgalre, des textes sacres# 

Des aout 15^2* 1^ renresjslon contre les Lutherlens s’afl^grave# 
Marot a Jujre prudent de fulra. Marot s*est refusrle' a Geneve, la 
cite salnte du calvlnlsrae. II prepare la traduction complete 
du Psautler. Mals 1’atmosphere ascetlcue lul pe'se. Suspect d* 
allleurs au conslstolre, larot aultte Geneve pour la Savoie. 

a e / Tb 4 A 

Les regards du p"' te sont restes tournes vers Paris, a 
G eneve, 11 n’a pas rer nee a son r^e de poete royal de France. 

En 1544 11 celebre p' une Eglotrue la nalssance de Francois de 
Valois, fils du dau In et de Catherine de Me^dlcls. II mourut 
en exll, au cours *un voyage a Turin, vers le 10 septembre 1544. 

\RT POETI^UE DE MAROT 

La poesl' est anecdotlque. Le poete n'ecrlt que par 

■ -- • ^ ^ 

clrconstances Poete offlclel, poete de cour, Marot compose a 

ce tltre des euvres d*/lope, a propos d*une vlctolre , d'un 
marlasce, ' ne nalssance, d'un dices. Poete personnel, 11 
n'ecrlt .vent que dans une Intention accldentelle et momentaneej 
requ'e'te.^ remerclement, s.alut. 



La poesle est satlrlquff, elle dnlt reD^ndre la bonne semence 
de l'hum«nlsine. Cnntre tftn«=ints obstlnes de I'obscurite, de 

1 'Injustice, de I'l^n'^r^tnce; contre les attardes et les attai'deurs; 
centre tous ceux oul veulent redulre la llberte, la Jole, le luxe 
et le plalslr: la poeale dolt clever la protestation de I'esprl^t, 
le f?out des consciences clalres, d*une f'^l llmolde, d*un sain 
epanoulsseii’ent de I'etre, 

La Doesle eat un enjouementj plus d'une foie, le poete sj 
empresse de sourlre de oeur d'etre oblige de pleurer^. Hals on 
I'ebservera Jouant de toutes les nuances du sourlre; narquols, 
p;al, melancollaue, courajceux. Le prlnclne de sa j^alte sera 

dans la sapcesse, oul tneorlse les couns du sort, et dans une forme 
de pudeur, qul le retlent toujours de se llvrer a nu. 

II y auralt sottlse, la-dessus, a orendre Marot oour un 
amuseur, Mar'^t n'est nullement Incapable de voir et de ressentlr 
dans sa profondeur, tout ce que I’humalne destlnee comporte de 
flcrave et de douloureux. Marot eat un noete de la mellleure race, 
de ceux qul refuser:t le tracrlque dans sea facilities. 

Pour le reste, 11 renouvelle et enrlchlt la technique 
poetlque fran(^alse; par sa conception des genres ooetlques (surtout 
I'epltre, I'eni^ramme et I'elea^le) et 1’Introduction du sonnet; 
oar son Rout des rythmes varies (chansons, fsaumes), nar la 
clarte et I'elepranci du fjtyle (vocabulalre et syntaxe); par la 
finesse- de la versification. 

(The preceedlna was all taken from "La Lltterature francalse de 
la Renaissance," 6th edition (196?), Saulnler.) 










(The foll-^wlnfl: 1* tak*»n fr<^m "L** Renaissance des lettres 

en France de I/>uls XII ^ H-nrl IV," Plattard) 

1. Sa poesle se trAUve transforme'e un neu oar 1'humanlsme et 

b63uc<>up p*i.r vl6 de 1ft c<^ur» 

2. La lltterature Itallenne a esralem'^nt Influe sur son oeuvre^ 

II l*a connue surt^ut a la cour de la duchesse de Ferrare. 

3 . C*est lui aul a premier comoAse des sonnets en France. 

4. Le t'eniEde Marot—La verlt.ible orltclnallte de Marot est 
allleurs. Elle tlent dans un mot; 1 'esprit^ II est olus alse 
d’lndlquler que de deflnlr les mAdes prlnclpaux de cet esprit. 
Imprevu, leeer, als4, 11 anlme r^clts et descrlutlons. 

5. L'humeur caustlque de Marot s'esrare orlncloalement dans ses 

eplficrftmmes. 

6 . Le grace est le trait le plus frapnant des enttres^ les mellleurs 

et les plus fameuT des pAcmes de MarAt. 

7. Marot resta le ma'ftre du rondeau et de I'eplgramme. 

8 . Marot est un disciple des rhetorlqueurs. 













€6li you aren’t going 
all the way, why go 
at all?ff 
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lo TRDF^ALSE(50 points) 

Oui»X Non"0 

Le paseage du Moyen Ape a la Renaissance s'est fait brusquetnento 

»*o On voit toujours ches Marot et chez Rabelais des tendances inedi<^aleso 

3o Les expeditions italiennes de Charles VIII, Louis xn, et de Fran- 
goie I* ont accllere le moinrement Renaissanceo 

Uo Les premiers humanistes frangais et italiens Itaient des linguistest 
lie cnt fonda la ocdenoe de la philologieo 

5o On ne trou^ prerque pas de trace de la R&’orme dans l*oeuvre de Marot. 

60 Dee le commencement de son regne, Frangois I®** suivit una politique 
de persecution religieuseo 

«o C'est Frangoia qui fonda l*actuel College de France en l530o 

80 On 7 enseignait le latdn, le prec, et I'itaUeno 

9o Les ohfiteauz de la Loire sont fortemsnt marques par le goilt de 
1 'architecture espagnoloo 

lOe Ba 1536 , Frangois invita P^trarque a venir hablter en France» 

11s L*esprit de la Reforms se manifesto d'abord par le mouvement cal- 
Tlnisteo 

12o L'influenoe de Luther dans I’oeuvre de Robelals est beauooup plus 
Importante quo celle d'Erasmou 

« 

13o Marot connai 88 a:.t i fond I'antiquite grecque et latineo 

Ills II cooiposa des (ipigrammas a l*initatlon de Hartialo 

15 e II faut renontei* a Ovide pour trouver le modele de I'lpftre naturellsc 

160 La plupart des epTtres de Marot sont des Imitations frappantes de 
calles d’Ovides 
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X 
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17o Ce qui distingue Marot des Grands Rh^torlqueurs, o'est la sinc^rite 
de son inspiratione 

l 8 s Le style naroUque se caracterlse par l*iinpr$vu et le ton badino 

19o Marot eonnaissait assez bien I'hebreu pour tradulre en frangais 

les Peauaes o 

2 O 0 Marot ne eonnaissait nas du tout Petraroue et ses indtatsurn 


X 


o 
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Marot ne eonnaissait pas du tout Petrarque et ses indtateurs 
italienso 


f 


» 




21, II faut attribuer sa traduction des Psaumes ^ I’influence dea 
partisans de 1* Evangel!smee 

22o Rabelais eat ne en 1515, pres de Paris, dans I'lle da France» 



23o On retrouve dans ses oeuvres beaucoup do souvenirs de sa formation 
ohez les Cordeliers et puis chez les Benidictlnso 

2U, Son pere lui avait fait apprendre le greo a l‘/Vbbaye de vSeuiU^.o 

25 o Rabelais fait son dllxit littlraire en 1532 avec la publicaUon 
du Oargantuao 

26o Eh I53li, voulant profiler du succes de sa premiere oeuvre, il 
publle le Pantagruelo 

27o Dans le prologue du Gargantua , il disait qu^il n'avait qu’un butr 
faire rire en buvant« 

28, Eh effet, dans le Pytagruel et le Gargantua , les Idees hunanistes 

tiennent tree peu &e place, 

29, On trouve dans le prologue du Gargantua one des prenieres allusions 

du XVI® aiecle au Banquet de rtaton, 

30, Les "SllTOea”, une espece de bofte de Pandore, etaient remplies 

d'une moelle predeuse et exquise, 

31, Dans I'education soolastique de Gargantua, on voulait nettre 

I'espi'lt du jeune g^ant en contact aveo les meiUeurs teztes 
de 1* anti quite greoque et romaine, 

32 , Les pr^cepteurs sophistes voulaient qu'on Use a Gargantua les 

Serltures Saintes tous les matins, 

33 , Le tableau de I'education soolastique que Rabelais nous offre - 
est tres exagire* 

3 U 0 Pourtant, i}. s'y connaissait blen, car il avait dil passer par la 
perrlant ses annies de moinage, 

35, Dans la guezre ptcrocholine, il s’agissait de faire 1' contrasts 
entre un roi phllosophe sulvant I'idSal de Platon et un roi 
axnbltleux avlde de oonqueta implrlallste, 

360 Rabelais fut le premier a proposer des proddes dltaiUes pom* 
4vlter la guerre, 

37 , Cet episode du Gargantua est remarquable par la fusion des id^es 

s^rieuses, de 1'observation realists des noeurs, et de I'art de 
oonter, 

38 , La fondatlon ds I'Abbaye'de Thelenie ntontrs que Rabelais n'est plus 

partisan d* i'Bvangilismeo 

9 

39, Les habitants de 1h^«ae, en falsant oe qu'ils veulent, sont 

guides par lee leqons d'une bonne education hunaniste. 
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liO. Dans l»iititation pltrarguiste, I'anoiir-paasion se tr^afcuro peu a peu 
cn amour apirituallae a meaure que I'anant apprend a apprecier la 
beauti apirltuelle de sa dameo 

Ulo La DSlie(l5Ui) iie Maurice Sceve est le premier recuc51 a inltation 
p4trarquiste et platonlclenns en Francec 

U2o L'indtation pitrarquiate et platonicienno de 1‘Ecole de I^yon sert 
de transition antre Marot et la PlSiadeo 

U3o U Defense et Illustration de la langue frangalse n’est qu»une 
♦■Tartiit»t.iQn aasez mala^broite du Dialogo delle lingue de Speroni 

^ronoo 

Uio La langue franqaise n'avait pas beaoin de defense; Marot, Rabelais, 
et d'cutres l*8val^nt suffisanRsnt illusbrseo 

U5o La doctrine de 1’imitation des anciens, reclamee ]»r IXiBellay dans 
la Defense, a decide de I'orientation de la Utterature frangaise 
pour plus de deux siecleso 

li6o D’apras Dubellay, I’enbellissement de la langue exige qu’on fasse 
beauooup de traductiono 

li7o L’01ivetl5U9) est le premier recueil regulier a imitation petrar- 
quiste et platortLcienne de la litterature franqaisec. 

li8o Le recueil de DuBallay vaut surtout par la sincerite de I’inepira- 
tion amoureusco 

U9o La pratique dans la composition de 1 * Olive est tout a fait compatible 
avec la thwrie et ses recomfiandations dans la Defense o 

$0o Dans la Defense, DuBellay consedlle aux poetes d’irdter les sonnets 
de Maro^T 
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IIo Developpe* en franqais un des problemes suivants: 

Ao Les differences essentielies entre 1'Question scolastique et 
1'Question humaniste de Oargantuao 
Bo Orandgousier, synbole des idees de Rabelais sur la guerro© 

Co Le contraste entre la vie nonastique et la vie des Thelendteso 

IIIo Essayee de d^ipir en deux ou trois phrases; 1) 1’human!sme; 2) 1*evangel!sme; 
3) le pitrarquismao 

IVo (In Baglish) Ao Translate the sonneto Bo State its themco Co How is the 

theme expressed symbolically? 

(soxmet attached) 





Conuoe le champ seme en verdure foisonne, 

De verdure se hausse en tuyau verdlssant, 

Du tuyau se hirlsse en epi florlssant, 

D'^pi jaunlt en grsLn, que le chaud aseaisonne; 

Bt comme en la salson, le rustique moissonne 
Les ondoyants cheveuz du '\lllon blondj-ssant, 

Les net d'ordre en Javelle(l), et du blS Jaunissant 
Sur le champ d^pouiUe mille gerbe8(2) faqonnet 

Ainel de p«u 1 peu crCt 1* empire romain, 

Tant qu’il fut(3) d^pouiUe par la barbars mxLny 
^ui ne laissa de lui qce ces marques antiques- 

Que chacun va pliant, comme on volt le glaneur 
Cheminant pas a pas, reou^illir les reliques 
De ce qui va tombant apres le noissonneuTo 

lo Les met d'ordre en Javelle ^^arranges them in 
loose Sundles" 

2o gerbes" "sheaf ef, "stacks” 

3o Tarit qu’ll fut^jusqu’a ce qu'il fut” 












MTIONAL iCEiaJLTUSAL LIBBABZ 


Leila P. Horan, Chief 
DlvlaifMi of Acquisitions 

Through: Bella E, Shachtaan, Asst. Director 
Technical Services 

Justification for Hiring Siramer Student Assistant 


other on May 8, I 965 throu^ transfer to another govemnent agency (GS-11) 
CMS hjas not been able to fill these vacancies. The prospect for filling 
either Selection Officer/Searcher positions in the innediate future 
appears slight. 

Help is urgently nt^ded to cope with backlogs of selected citations: 

1. dtatlona resulting from the past activity of the Publications 
Selection Section when it was fully staffed. 2. Citations accumulated 
as a result of the present activity of those persons now assisting 
on a "tiaie permits" basis. 

Student assistants with language conqwtency can render useful 
assistance in searching activities* Unless we have such assistance, 

^ p acqulsitiOTi of new publications will drop considerably in the coming 
months. Through the cooperation of Mrs. Oliverl we have been able to 
interview one very promising applicant, Silas Robert Powell. His 
^ Form 57 and a copy of a job description are attached. Mr. Powell 

has T »*"F <* g* ccfxpetency in French and Russian. Ability in the latter 
language is extremely lioportant to us at the present time, since 
the Division Chief must assume searching and selection responsibilities 
in this area. It appears from our interview that Mr, Powell would 
be able to handle preliminary selection of Russian publications received 
on blanket order and unsolicited Russian and French gift publications 
with guidance, freeing the Division Chief*s time for other administrative 
and siqwrvisory matters. With his ezccllant competency in French, 

Mr. Powell could handle searching of Italian and Spanish as well as 
French citations. 

The hiring of one or sure student assistants should not Interfere 
with personnel celllxigs established for Acquisitions Division since 
we have the vacancies already referred to and no prospect of filling 
them in the IsiDedlate futiure. 
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SatlonAl Agricultural Library POS« SD» 

Technical ^rvlcaa 
Divlaloa of Aaifolaitlcmo 
Publlcatlosa Zelection Saetloa 
Student Asalataat (Typing), 5S>l4ll-$ 

1. aUBODDCnD’i^ 

The Publications Selection Section Is responsible for sslaetlsg publi¬ 
cations la the fields of agriculture and related sciences on a 
world-wide baaia from bibliographical and other sources, sea r ching 
selected citations to detenalae needs, and requests for 

proeureaent by purchase, gift or exchange. 

T nc m d em t perfonas Library Assistant duties such as searching 
citations, preparing orders for publications, and related duties. 

II. DUnSS AMD BESgC^niLmES: 

A* 

1. Searches citations of nodarate difficulty for separates and 
serials In necessary Library files. 

a. dtatlona Include titles cited in bibliographies. Library 
of Congress galley pteefo, publiahar'a eanow^eaeats, gift 
and exchange Hats fron societies, lihrarlea and other 
orsanizatlons, as well as Incowing rsqueats fron other 
divisions of the Library end agenelee of the Oepertasnt. 

b. Citations are In forelgs languages, ee wall as English. 

c. Seerehlng Involves the eblllty to locate corporate ea 
well es personal authors in the Public catalog (2,000,000 
cards), serial records and al|^3jri»tleal order file. 

2. Prepares orders for publleetlone to be acquired, by coupletlng 
photoprlnted citations or typing Infornetton 9a LF-^l? order foxia. 

a. Notes prellalnery cataloging Inforoatlon located In searching 
such as correct author entries, related edition notes, other 
copies, and aarles notes. 

b. Cosqiletes fiscal Infomatlon <xi tbe order foza as necessary. 

3. Se rchcs and prepares c<mflxaatlon orders for foreign publications 
rr alved <m Faraingtoa Plan. 

4. Files unrevl& i In current serial eltatlcn file, serial gaps 
desiderata file, and regular desiderata file, when necessary. 

3, Organizes additions to collection of publlahara catalogs naln- 
talned for iamadlate use of the Acqulaitlons Division and the 
generel use of the Library staff. 

6. Perfoxas related duties as required. 

B. ReBPonslbllltv for work of others ; 

Supervises Library Assistant, GS-4, when so delegated. 
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m. SUPESyiSICy ahd OHDAHCE B8C2IVED; 


,W' 


IV. 


The inctvte&c operates tsider the general supervision of e librarian* 
Soutine assignamts on perfonasd on o«n Initiative end vithoot close 
revlev* Work is subject to general review on coopletton for soundness 
of judgoent and compliance with procedures* Asslstonoo end guidance 
are available for Interpretation or clarification of regulations and 
procedures. Available guldellnea ore tha written and unwritten 
policies and procedures of the Section and the Division* 


maiER; 

1* Knowledge of one or more foreign la ng ooges la desirable* 


2* Ccnirses in Library Science or previoua experience in Library 
work ^leslrable* 
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National Agricultural Library Pos. No. 1484 

Technical Services- 

Division of Acquisitions 

Publications Selection Section 

Student Assistant (Librarian), GS-1410-5 

lo INTRODUCTION ; 

The Publications Selection Section is responsible for selecting 
public-»tiou8 in the fields of agriculture and related sciences 
on a world-wide basis from bibliographical and other sources, 
searching selected citations to determine needs, and initiating 
requests for procurement by purchase, gift or exchange. 

THIS IS A TEMPORARY POSITION 

The incumbent serves as a student assistant and performs sub¬ 
professional work in the areas of library work designed to 
familiarize the incumbent with some of the professional work 
involved and the programs and policies of the office. 

II. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES ; 

1. Searches citations for separates and serials in necessary 
Library files. 

2. Prepares orders for Publications to be acquired, by 
completing citations or typing information on order form. 

3. Searches and prepares confirmation orders for foreign 
publications received on Farmington Plan. 

4. Files unrevised in current serial citation file, serial 
gaps desiderata file, and regular desiderata file when 
necessary. 

III. SUPERVISION AND GUIDANCE RECEIVED : 

Immediate supervision is received from the Supervisory Librarian. 
Work assignments are accompanied by detailed instructions, and 
explanation of the purpose of the service performed. Completed 
work is reviewed for accuracy and compliance with Instructions. 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF ACRICULTURE 


EXCEPTION TO SF-SO APPROVED BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET. NOV. t962 
2.CK. 3. NAME-LAST-FIRST.MIDDLE 

CHAR. 


6. BIRTH DATE 


NAME CODE 


TITLE 

CODE 


1. EOCIAL SECURITY NO 


4. FIRST 


12/12/43 ' 


POWELLr 5 ROBERT 


13. PHYSICAL 
HANDICAP 
I CODE 


12. SERVICE COM 
PUTATION DATE 


7. VETERAN PREFERENCE 


06/15/65 


5-tO PT. 
OTHER 


t-NO 3-10 PT. 

2-5 PT. 4-10 PT. COMP, 


15. NTE DATE 


14. CSC NATURE OF ACTION (CODED AND DESCRIPTIVE) 


09/30/65 


EXCEPTED appointment - NTE 


ADDITI ONAL CIVIL SERVICE OR OTHER LEGAL AUTHORITY 

24. DATE 


CIVIL SERVICE OR OTHER LEGAL AUTHORITY 


16. EFFECTIVE 
DATE 


23. RE6I0N. CONGRESS 
OR BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


22. IDENTIFICATION 


21. TYPE 


2C. DATE 


19. REGION. CONGRESS 
OR BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


18. IDENTIFICATION 


17. TYPE 


06/15/65 


27. STANDARD JOB NO 


26. PERSONNEL POSITION NO 


25. OFFICIAL TITLE OF POSITION 

FROM:h^^ 


28. WORKING TITLE OF POSITION 


33. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


84. CODE 


39. STANDARD JOB NO 


38. PERSONNEL POSITION NO. Al 


37. OFFICIAL TITLE OF POSITION 


ASST LIBRN 


RATE CODE 


42. OCCUPATI ONAL SERIES 
SUB-CODE 


GRADE STEP 


CODE 


1410 


45. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

natio.mal agricultural library 


TLCHi\ICAL SLRVICcS 
DIVISION OF ACQUISITIONS 

publications selection section 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE CODES 


47.DEPT 


46. CODE EMPLOYING OFFICE 


0001 


WASHiNGTOf' 


0C21 


STATE 


CITY 


APPORTIONED POSITION 


51. p6bit 
OCCUPIED 


54. STATE 


50. LOCATION CODES 


49. CITY AND STATE (OR COUNTRY) 


CODE 


CITY 


1- COHPETITIVE 

2- EXCEPTED 


0 PENN 


WASHINGTON 


59. FEHBA COVERAGE 


55. SUBJECT TO COMPLETION OF 
PROBATIONARY OR TRIAL PERIOD 
OF 1 YEAR COMMENCING: 


0-UNDETERHINED 2-INELI6tBLE 
1-ENROLLED 3-WAIVED 


FROM APPOINTMENT OF 6 MONTHS OR LESS 


DURING PROBATION 


60. SEPARATIONS: SHOW REASONS BELOW AS REQUIRED, CHECK IF APPLICABLE 


61. REllARKS 


NTE lOUO Hours in one service year beginning 06 IS 6S 




56. SERVICE COUNTING TOWARDS 

57. TYPE OF 

58. 

TYPB OF EMPLOYMENT 

CAREER OR PERMANENT TENURE 

APPOINTMENT 


lO^ D : •• ^ 

COMMENCING: 

CODE 


1-FULL TIME 4-FEE BASIS 

. d .1 r 

06 


2-PART TIME ' S-lST 40 


1 

3-INTERMlTTENT 


8. TENURE 

9. EXPIRATION DATE 

10. FEGLI 

11. 

RETIREMENT 

GROUP 

STAT. LIMIT RETENTION 

1-COVERED 


1-CS 4-NONE 



A 2-INELI6IBLE 


2.FICA S-OTHER 

0 


C 3-WAIVED 

2 

3-FS 


29. 

30. OCCUPATIONAL SERIES 

31. 

32. BASE SALARY 

RATE C 

PAY 

CODE 

SUB-COOE 

GRADE STEP 

• s t * 


PLAN 










• 2 





w 

a . 



$ 

* > , 


EMPLOYING OFFICE 

: * 

35. DIPT. 36. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE. CODES 

I 2 3 4 ' 5 

6^ 

7 

1 

- 




CITY? 


STATE: 1 


_.l 1 



UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICU'.TURE 


NOTIFICATION OF 

EXCEPTION TO SF 50 APPROVED BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET. NOV. 1962 
|2. CK.I 3. NAME-LAST-FIRST'MIODLE 


( 12 - 1 - 62 ) _ 

1. SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 


TITLE 


NAME CODE 


6. BIRTH DATE 


t-MISS - 2 MRS.- 3 MR. 


CODE 


4. FIRST 


12/12/43 


PGWELLr S RC3ERT 


PHYSICAL 

HANDICAP 


00- NONE 


OF ACTION (CODED AND DESCRIPTIVEI 


15. NTE DATE 


16.EFFECTIVE 
DATE 


ADDITIONAL CIVIL SERVICE OR OTHER LEGAL AUTHORITY 
22. IDENTIFICATION |23.REGION. CONGRESS Tzi. D/ 


09/15/6 


25. OFFICIAL TITLE 
CDnu._’W 


26. PERSONNEL POSITION NO. Al 


27. STANDARD JOB NO 


5»U0 ASST LIBRM 


1484 


28. WORKING TITLE OF POSITION 


32. BASE SALARY 


RATE CODE 


33. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


NATIOl'lAL agricultural LIBRARY 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
TEChWiCAL SERVICES 
DIVISION OF ACQUISITIONS 
PUBLICATIONS SELECTION SECTION 


34. COCE EMPLOYING OFFICE 


35.DEPT 


36. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE COOES 


vVMSHI;:GTOM 2S 


0021 


0001 


37. OFFICIAL TITLE OF POSITION 


40. WORKING TITLE OF POSITION 


42. OCCUPATIONAL SERIES 


CODE 


45. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


46. CODE EMPLOYING OFFICE 


48. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE CODES 


DUTY STATION 


51. POSITION 


APPORTIONED POSITION 


49. CITY AND STATE (OR COUNTRY) 


OCCUPIED 


52. 

FROM 


54. STATE 


NAME 


1* COMPETITIVE 
2- EXCEPTED 


1- PROVED 

2- WAIVED 


WASHIi'jGTON 

55. SUBJECT TO COMPLETION OF 
PROBATIONARY OR TRIAL PERIOD 
OF I YEAR COMMENCING: 


56. SERVICE COUNTING 


OF EMPLOYMENT 


FEHBA COVERAGE 


CAREER OR PERMANENT TENURE 
COMMENCING: 


APPOINTMENT 

CODE 


1- FULLTIME 

2- PART TIME 

3- INTERMITTENT 


4- FEE BASIS 

5- lST 40 


0- UNDETERMINED 
1- ENROLLED 


2- INELIGIBLE 

3- WAIVED 


60. SEPARATIONS: SHOW REASONS BELOW AS REQUIRED. CHECK IF APPLICABLE 


DURING PROBATION 


FROM APPOINTMENT F i MONTHS OR LESS 


QrUADi^C. 

CONTINUlfJG EDUCATION 


1 ^0. LOCATION CODES 1 

STATE 

08 

CITY 

0010 

COUNTY 

001 

1 KQ VWB 


29. 

30. OCCUPATIONAL SERIES 

31. 


PUN 

CODE 

SUB-CODE 

GKaue S 1 

XP 

GS 

1410 


05 

1 


JERAN PREFERENCE 


8. TENURE 
GROUP 

9. EXPIRATION DATE 

STAT. LIMIT RETENTION 

10. FEGLI 

11. 

RETIREMENT 


tZ.SERVICE COM¬ 
PUTATION DATE 

13. 

!- NO 3-10 PT. 

2-5 PT. 4-10 PT. COMP. 

5-10 PT. 

OTHER 

0 


1- COVERED 
. 2-INELIGIBLE 

2 3-WAIVED 

2 

1- CS 

2- FICA 

3- FS 

4- NONE 

5- OTHER 

06/15/65 

)0 


CIVIL SERVICE OR OTHER LEGAL AUTHORITY I 

17, TYPE 

18. IDENTIFICATION 

19.REGION. CONGRESS 

OR BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

-- 

20. DATE 
) ; 


36. PERSONNEL POSITION NO. 

Al 

Cl 

•. i .'C • j;. 



43. 


44. BASE SAURY 

RATE CODE 

GRADE SI 

EP 

. . • r. . » 



i. 


'T : 

r • 

















PHON £'• 7S3 *5600 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 

ISOBV CMAJRMAN OT THE BOARD 
airman. CXCCUTIVE AND TRUST 
,nd investment committees 


L. A. JENNINGS 
CHAIRMAN or THE BOARD 


HTnebin^ittn, D. (C. 

federal office 

^50 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N. W, 
POSTAL CODE 20006 


CHARLES C.GLOVER.JR 

VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


RICHARD A.NORRIS 

PRESIDENT 


June l6, 196 ' 


jack h. wild 
resident and manager 


Mr. S. Robert Powell 
The Channel House, Apartment 505 
824 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20037 


You recently opened a checking accounx wiun us 
to take this opportunity to welcome you as a depositor and customer 
of Riggs. I want your banking relationship with Riggs to be valu¬ 
able to you and you are invited to give us every opportunity to be 

helpful. 

So that you may know about our other banking services, a 
folder entitled "Full Bank Service", which also gives the locations 
of our branches and Main Office, is enclosed. 

All of us at Riggs are interested in serving you and thank 
you for opening an account with us. 

Yours very sincerely, ' 


Vice President and Manager 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

i » 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 20006 


\ 




/ 


OFriCC OF 

thb director of admissions 


June 25 5 19^5 


■>-4 


Mr. Silas Robert Powell 
Route 1 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Powell: 


\ 




■\ 


“4 


I take pleasure in officially admitting you to 

The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences - Graduate Division 

in the 

field of French Language and Literature 
.prospective 

As 9 candidate for the AJ4, Degree 
on the basis of 

A.B., Pennsylvania State University, 1965 


** 


To obtain registration cards, this acceptance letter must be presented to the 

S Registrar, Building C, 2029 G Street, N.W. ** 

Dean, 

on the regular registration days for the session for which this acceptance ts vaiut. 

To obtain advice and approval of your course of study from your Dean, be certain to present 
your registration cards and this acceptance to him. 


. FALL 1965 REGISTRATION 
SEPT. 16 a 17 - 12:00 TO 8:00 

SEPT. 18 - 10:00 A. M. * O 1 ;00 

Mc(UaX 




' ^ 

Y. RUTH 

tirecior of Admissions 


A«iei (iwv. a-Fi) 
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FORM AO~352 (Exception to SF—52 Approved by 
(12-1-63) Bureau of the Budget Dec. 1963) 


United States 
Department of Agriculture 


REQUEST AND APPROVAL FOR PERSONNEL ACTION 


1. S<>cial Security No 


3. Name — Last—First—Middle 


6. Birth Date 


Char 


7. CSC Nature of Action (Coded and Descriptive) 
Codes I 

317 BBSKattSIOO 


8. NTE Date 


9. Effective Date 


CIVIL SERVICE OR OTHER LEGAL AUTHORITY 


AUTHORITY 


20. personnel Position No. A1 


21. Standard Job N 


1— From 

2- To 


22. Working Title of position 


27. Organizational Structure 


28. Spilt T&A 


29. Code Employing Office 
Icity: 


31. Organizational Structure Codes 


State 


34. Code Office Maintaining Personnel Folder (If Different 
from Employing Office) 


32. City and State (or Country) 


33. Location Codes 


County 


35A. Accounting Distribution 


36C. Date Position 
Established 


37. REMARKS: (Continue on reverse if necessary. Apply remark codes where applicable) 


Remark 

Codes 


41. Previous 
Effective Date 


42. CHANGES TO BLOCKS ON FORM AD 


350 (Continue on reverse if necessary. Show changes to residence or check mailing address on reverse.) 


Block No 


New Data 


Block No 


New Data 


TOTAL NO. OF BLOCKS CHANGED (Only blocks listed in item 42 above and on reverse) 


44. Date 


45. Title of Approving Official 


46. Signature (or other approval) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

38. Cor- 

39. previous Social 

40. Ck. 











rection 
to name 

Security Number 

Char. 

^ 315 _ 











_ 



|23. 

Pay 

Plan 

24. Occupational Series 

Code Sub—Code 

25. 

Grade Step 

26. Bo*o Salary 

Rate 

[_ 




$ 



35B. Program 

36A Commencing Date of 90—Day 

36B- Classification 

or Admin. Sup¬ 
port Code 

(^ualif. period 

Action Code 


10. Type 

11. Identification 

12. Region. Congress 
or Board of Examiners 

13. Date 

zC. 

14. Type 

15. Identification 

16 Region, Congress 
or BoaM of Examiners 























r 






REMARK 

CODES 


62. APPOINTMENT AFFIDAVIT COMPLETED (ACCESSIONS ONLY) | 


O-NO 


!- YES 

63.CODE 

. 0021 

OFFICE MAINTAINING PERSONNEL FOLDER (IF DIFFERENT FROM EMPLOYING OFFICE) 


65. SIGNATURE (OR OTHER AUTHENTICATION) AND TITLE 


64. CODE EMPLOYING AGENCY • USDA 

AG- i £|national agricultural library 


66. DATE 

09 / 13/65 


67. CSC STATISTICAL DATA SUBMITTING 
OFFICE NO. 


■f ; 

\\ 

I 

t. 

T* 
























Form A0317 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

(n-13-62) _ TIME AND A T TJ NDA NCE RE P 0 R T_ contact point pay period 

SOCAL SCCUVTY NO. [ CK. CH. I NAME AOCNCY I ^ATE T TOWN I UNIT I TiMEKft. NcT | F»OM 












































































































































































































































































































WHIJB HOUSE SEMINAR 


Sof^'Tier 1965 


S. Rober 


Name 


U.S. Def of Agriculture 
National Agricultural, Ularan 


Signafurm Summer Employ 





















Form AD-334 
(11-16-62) 


EMPLOYEE NAME 


AGENCY 


S RORFRT powel 


EARNINGS STATEMENK FMPLQYEE COPY 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE CODE 


12 03 01 pool 


NAL a gricultural LIBRARY _^- 

ALLOWANCE & 

r^u^oT.MP HOIIDAY DIFFERENTIAl LUMPSUM GROSS PAY IRETIREMENT 

OVERTIME HOLIDAY (EXPLAINED i (EXPLAINED 

DIFFERENTIAL (beLOW) I (BELOW) 


NIW 

NORMAL 




107.20 


REG HKS 78.00 


LWOP HRS 2.00 


— 

FOR PERIOD 

UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


08/01/65 


SOCIAL SECURITY NO. SRADE SALARY 

198340386 9 GS 05 1 S 5»000»n0 

EMPLOYING OFFICE CODE T » A DELIVERY POINT CODE ACCOUNTING STA. CODE 

nnni 1? 08 0010 01 04 0010 


08/14/65 


RATE 

PA 


0021 


FEDERAL TAX STATE TAX 
PICA NO IXIMPT. NO. IXCMPT. FEGLI 

01 002 


12 08 onio 01 04 


OTHER 

DEDUCTIONS 

(IXPLAINED 
■ ELOW) 


NET PAY 


6.79 22.571 3.39 


154.45 


























































AKIMtNi ur AOKiCULiUKk 
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United Press International 


London police constables outside No. 10 Downing Street 
bar the way to an unidentified old lady who wanted to 
have a “nice cup of tea” and a chat with Mrs. Harold 
Wilson, wife of the British Prime Minister. Mrs. Wilson 
was giving a tea for wives of the ministers attending the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers Confrerence. 
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Souvenir of Tour of the 


United States 
Capitol Tour 


Conducted by 
CAPITOL GUIDE FORCE 


Conducted by the Capitol Guide Force 


N2 196627 


N9 196627 


iting the Capitol you failed to get a copy ol 

PEOPLE ” a beautiful and colorful book ol 

, fill in your name and address and mail 

oney order for $1.25 tot 

U.S. Capitol Historical Society 

House Office Building 

Washington, D.C., 20515 


Name. 

Address. 

City and State 
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The Pennsylvania State University 

101 WiLLARD BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY PARK. PENNSYLVANIA, 16802 


Tlie Graduate Scliool 


August 17, 1965 


Area Code 814 
866-6323 


Mr. Silas Robert Powell 
R. D. # 1 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Powell: 


We have received your final record so that the details 
of admission have now been completed. 


This is in connection with your admission as a student 
working for the Ifester of Arts degree with a major in 
French. 


Very truly yours. 


R. B. Tschan 
Assistant Dean 


/dla 


cc: 


Recorder 








THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AUTHORIZATION TO ENROLL FALL TERM I965 

This authorization to onroll will servo as your temporary Identification etard 

You must prstsfit this card at rsgtstratlon. 

II this cord is lost a duplleota will cost ono dollor.'^ 
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7433-^1-01 G I French 


Silas Robert POWELL 


FUld 




Asstgnmsfit 



























THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 20006 


OFFICE OF 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY 


October J, 1965 



^sj> 


Mr. Silas Robert Powell 

824 New Hampshire Avenue^ N. W. 

Washington^ D. C., 20037 

Dear Mr, Powell: 
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Francaise at Lisner Auditorium last night. Sir Julian was 
appropriately dapper with his monocle. 


CURTAIN TIME: Gen. Sir Julian and Lady Gascoigne 
attended the opening performance here of the Comedie 
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THEATER GOERS: Mrs. Gerard de la Villesbrunne, left, 
wife of the Counselor of the French Embassy, enters 
Lisner Auditorium for last night’s performance of “Le 


staff Photos by Bob Burchette 

Cid” with the President of the Alliance Francaise and 
Mrs. James LeFollette. Review on Page E12. 
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Parlez-vous the Play's the Thing? 


By Nancy L. Ross 

Washlnston Post Staff Writers 

The gap between a story 
of llth century b :ie, as 
recounted in 17th Century 
French, and a 20th century 
American audience, turned 
out to be surprisingly nar¬ 
row, when the Comedie 
Francaise presented “Le 
Cid” last night in Lisner 
Auditorium. 

Even though many specta¬ 
tors confessed that they 
were limping along on rusty 
high school French, they 
managed to applaud and 
even laugh at the right 
moments. 

Jean-Louis Jemma, who 
played Don Sanche in Cor¬ 
neille’s play, said afterward 
at the reception given by the 
French Ambassador and 
Mrs. Charles Lucet that the 
Washington audience was 
more select than the audi¬ 
ences before which the 
Comedie Francaise played 
recently in New York. 

Jemma, the actor, added 
that the Washington play¬ 
goers were somewhat less 
exuberant than their New 
York counterparts and more 
refined. , 

THE PLAY was spon¬ 
sored by the Washington 
Performing Arts Society for 
the be iefit of the Alliance 
FraiiCdlsc. “ 

More than 1500 people, 
including many students, 
completely filled the audi¬ 
torium. About 400 patrons, 
all of whom had paid $50 a 
ticket, were invited to a 
supper-dance at the French 
Embassy afterward. 

Ambassador and Mrs. 
Lucet welcomed the guests 
and members of the cast. 
The Ambassador said that 
he had seen “Le Cid” for 
the first time when he was 
12 yea: 3 old and that he 
knew it by heart. 

“However, he said "don’t 
ask me to quote any pass¬ 
ages because I have just 
be.cn tripped up by one of 
the actors to whom I made 
this boast.” 

Mrs. Lucet added that 15 


years ago, when she and 
her husband used to see the 
play in Avignon she had to 
hush him because he would 
say the text along with the 
actors. 

ELEVEN American stu¬ 
dents from George Wash¬ 
ington University were en¬ 
gaged by the Comedie to 
play stand-in roles. One of 
them, Robert Griggs of Alex¬ 
andria, spoke for the 
group. He said that the 
Comedie had requested 
French majors, or students 


who had a good knowledge 
of the language, to play the 
soldiers. 

However, there were not 
enough volunteers, so final¬ 
ly anyone who could get 
into the costumes was allow¬ 
ed the honor of sharing the 
stage with the French 
theater troupe. 

Among .some of the guests 
were the Ambassadors of 
Argentina, Mali, Belgium, 
Mauretania and Ireland. 
There, too, was Mrs. Enri¬ 
que Tejera-Paris, wife of the 
Venezuelan Ambassador. 


Still more were Mr. and 
Mrs. James LaFoUette—he is 
President of the Alliance 
Francaise; Philip Amram, 
vice president of the Alli¬ 
ance, and Mrs. Amram, Mrs. 
Robert Low Bacon, Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss, Mrs. 
James Orr Denby, chairman 
of the event; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Auchincloss, Francis 
Biddle, Mr. and Mrs.^ Ran¬ 
dolph Kidder and Mrs. Mor¬ 
ris Cafritz. 

St. John Perse, Nobel 
Prize winning poet was at 
the performance. 














TO THE SHOW: Mr. and Mrs. Neil by a reception at the French Embassy 
Carothers Jr. enter the theater for last given by Ambassador and Mrs. Lucet. 
night’s French drama which was followed 
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824 NEW HAmPSHI^^E AVE 
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BALANCE 


DATE 


BALANCE FORWARD 


n. RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


Last Amount In This 
of WASHINGTON, D. C. COLUMN Is YoUR BALANCE 

PLEASE EXAMINE AT ONCE. IF NO ERROR IS REPORTED WITHIN TEN DAYS, 

THE ACCOUNT WILL BE CONSIDERED CORRECT. 

KINDLY NOTIFY US OF ANY CHANGE IN YOUR ADDRESS _J 


SC —SfRVICf CHAROI (FOC 

niVIOUS STATtMmr KRIOOl 
CC CHKK 

CM -^Riorr MiMOtANDUM 
DM —DIItT MEMORANDUM 
OD —OVERDRAWN 
RT —RETURN tTEM 
IS —USr OF CHECKS 
EC -ERROR CORRECTED 























THIS DEPOSIT ACCEPTED BY 


n. RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


ENTER ABA NUMBER (FRAaiON IN UPPER PIGHT CORNER 
OF EACH CHECK OR DRAFT) IN THE COLUMN ON LEFT 
DOLLARS CENTS 


of WASHINGTON. D. C. 


SUliCCT TO ^.ONDITIONS AS SET fORTM 

ON THE SIGNATURE CARO AND DATE 

RRESENTlY IN EFFECT 


CURRENCY 

COIN 

▼ CHECKS ▼ 


FOR THE CREDIT OF: 


S ROBERT POWELL 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 20006 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


March 28, 1966 


Mr. Robert 3, Powell 

824 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Powell; 

The Department of Romance Languages and Literatures is pleased 
to Inform you that you have been nominated as Graduate Teaching 
Assistant for the academin year 1966-67. The stipend is $ 2,300, 
of which approximately $935 must be applied to tuition expenses. 

You may enroll for a maximum of nine semester hours of graduate 
course-work and you are expected to teath six semester-hours per 
semester or the eciulvalent. You may be assigned two three-semester- 
hour courses or one course, two drill sections and two language 
laboratory sections, or other arrangements may be made according to 
the needs of the Department. 

If you have questions about any of these matters, do not hesi¬ 
tate to inform me. I would appreciate however hearing from you 
as soon as Is convenient whether you wish to accept the award. 


Sincerely yours. 

Chairman 
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DISTINCTIVE APARTMENTS IN FOGGY BOTTOM 


8 2 4 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE 


'tr. 








THE CHANNEL HOUSE 
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S ROBER r POWELL 
82f NEW HAMPSHRE NW 
WASHINGTON DC 20037 




S R08ER T POWELL 
82f NEW HAWPSHRE NW 
WASHINGTON DC 20037 


The Pallottine Missionaries 
Co-operating with the U. S. Postoffice 
Department presents your 




For speedy delivery of your 
dl, use these aporoved labels 
with our thanks for your help. 


PALLOTTINE M/SSIONARIES 

309 North Paca Street • Baltimore, Maryland 21201 



S ROBER T POWELL 
82t NEW HAMPSHRE NW 
WASHINGTON DC 20037 




S ROBER T POWELL 
82t NEW HAMPSHRE NW 
WASHINGTON OC 20037 



THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

IVASHINGTON, D. C, 20006 



DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


August 26, 1966 


Mr. S. Robert Powell 

824 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

In your letter of nomination as Graduate Teaching Assistant 
in this Department, you were notified that your stipend would be 
a certain amount. Shortly after the letter went out, this was 
changed to your advantage. You new stipend is $1,700. In addi¬ 
tion you will receive a credit worth $1,080 for tuition. 


Sincerely yours. 



JAF/mb 
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The LiBRiVBT of Congress 

STACK AND READER DESIGN 


.1 . r/n /a 

’,:.\:,k. . [Z.^.y.±kl..\H 


irfr 


access to Study Room No. 
Reserved Shelf No.<^/^ 

Bi 

(0135-lU—6/16/54) 


hereto permitted 
Study Desk No. 

Chief, StacXjand Reader Divieion 

\J * OPO 


PHONC MB-Stet 


JOHN A. CNGLISH 

^outtr/a/ton 

I9BB « BTAKCT, N W. • WABHINGTON. D. C. 
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S. ROBERT POWELL 





GGS NATIONAL 


o/ WASHINGTON. D. C. 
FEDERAL OFFICE 

t7a0 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 





APPOINTMENT FORM 

THIS FORM MUST BE COMPLETED WHEN AN INDIVIDUAL IS APPOINTED, OR 
TRANSFERRED INTO A DEPARTMENT OR PROJECT 







Name 


Home Phone. 


APPOINTMENT FORM 



THIS FORM MUST BE COMPLETED WHEN AN INDIVIDUAL IS APPOINTED, OR 
TRANSFERRED INTO A DEPARTMENT OR PROJECT 


Powell 


Robert 


S. 


333-0326 


TODAY'S DATE 


Soc. Sec. No.- 


July 31, 1967 


198340586 


Home Address 


FIRST INITIAL 

824 New Hampshire Ave,, N.W., #505, Washi 


if 


20037 


TYPE OF 
ACTION: 
(Check One) 

APPOINTMENT X 

TRANSFER-IN FROM OTHER DEP’T. OR PROJECT CD 


Effective Date of this Action July 20, 1967 

Finish Date of Appointment 

August 25, 1967 ^ 


Aoooint or Transfer To: Den’t. Code 210-031 

Acc't. No. 110 



Deoartment Title 

Romance Languages and 

Literatures 



Grant or Contract No. (For Research Oeo'/s Only) 

Position Title or 

Rank Lecturer in French 


Pos. No- 



Salary or Pay Rate Data $_^_Per 2nd Summer Se ssion 

Other Compensation_ 

Percentas(e of Full-Time Spent in this Position_%. 


Employee is: (C/iecfc One) 


FULL-TIME D 


PART-TIME Q 


OTHER 

UNIVERSITY 

POSITIONS 

CURRENTLY 

HELD 

POSITION TITLE 

DEPARTMENT TITLE 

% FULL 

TIME 

DEP’T. 

COO E 

ACC'T. 

NO. 

POS. 

NO. 














Requested By 


Date 


Phone 


Approved By 


_Date_Phone _ 

Vice President for Academic Affairs, Ttie George Washington University 


READ INSTRUCTIONS ON BACK BEFORE COMPLETING 
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Reproduced on the following tv.o pages are 
page one and portions of pages five and six 
of the booklet published by The George Wash¬ 
ington University, Washington, DC which lists 
the names of those students who completed 
degree requirements during the Siammer Sessions 
1967 and upon whom degrees were conferred 
on September 30, 1967. 

On that date, Silas Robert Powell was awarded 
the Master of Arts Degree. 







The George Washington University 


Degrees Conferred 


September 30, 1967 


NOBIS 


Washington, D. C 








Degrees Conferred upon Recommendation of the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

MASTER OF ARTS 


Virginia Ames, District of Columbia 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1964, Pennsylvania Slate 
University 

Jere Broh-Kahn, Ohio 
Economics 

A.B. 1954, Harvard University 
Marilynn Henningsen Brown, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1946, University of Iowa 


Reubena Catherine Connaway, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1963, Westhampton College 
Andrew Lyman Cooley, Illinois 
History 

A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
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Margaret Cannon Coons, Virginia 
Museology 

A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 

Amie Virginia Gooman, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
A.B. 1963, Hood College 
Joyce Ann Killian Godwin, Florida 
Political Science 

A.B. 1965, Florida State University 
Judy Kay Jones, New Mexico 

American Literary and Cultural 
History 

A. B. 1964, University of Wyoming 
Hugo Arnold Keesing, Maryland 

Psychology 

B. S. 1965, Diike University 
Elyse Brauch Lehman, Virginia 

Psychology 

A.B. 1962, £>ouglass College 
Barbara Joan Meisler, Maryland 

Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 

Richard Francis Palazzolo, Maryland 
Economics 

A.B. 1962, St. Benedict's College 
Silas Robert Powell, District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
A.B.19&5, Pennsylvania State 
University 

David John Reamer, Virginia 
Psychology 

A.B. 1960, University of Puerto Rico 


Joseph Raymond Roberts, Pennsylvania 
Economics 

A.B. 1962, Pennsylvania State 
University 

George Mason Sanders, Missouri 
Psychology 

A.B. 1965, Washington and Lee 
University 

Alfred Glaze Smith III, North Carolina 
Economics 

A.B. 1959, Columbia University 

Barbara Joyce Sowder, Maryland 
Anthropology 

A.B. 196b, The George Washington 
University 

JUl Stormer, Maryland 

Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Carolyn Richmond Terry, Massachusetts 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1950, University of California, 
Berkeley 

M.F.A. 1963, The George Washington 
University 

Le Manh lii, Maryland 
Economics 

A.B. 1958, St. Anselm's College 

Wiltrud Helene Wenniges, Virginia 
Economics 

Diploma 1958, Heidelburg University, 
Germany 

Peter Herman Zassenhaus, Maryland 
Economics 

A.B. 1964, Brandeis University 








TERM PAPERS 


(written by S. Robert Powell while a graduate student at 
George Washington University) 


1, "Stendhal et le Beylisme," French 225» Fall 1965 


2. "Biographie et Bibliographie Complete de Guilio Cesare 

Vanini," Spring 1966 

/ 

3. "Les tendances impressionistes dan 1'oeuvre d'Eiaile Zola," 
Spring 1966 

4. "DuBellay's Knowledge of and Debt to Italian Literature," 
Fall 1966, French 227 


5, "Une etude des Enfant a Terribles de Jean Cocteau," Fall 1966 


6. "Dialecticism and the Artistic Creations of Cole and Bryant," 
May 26, 196? 


7. "Impressionistic Art in Ventre de Paris of Emile Zola," 
Master's Thesis, September 1967 













FRENCH 255 i STENDHAL ET LE BEYLISME 


Fall 1965 
S, Robert Powell 
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—A man bom Into a society In which he can find no place. 

—A man who is an an anachronism. 

—A man rebelling against society and against himself. 

---A man desperately searching, a man attempting to conquer 
happiness, a man searching for himself, 

—A man at war, a man playing a role. 

—A man with a passion, with a disease, with an obsession, 

—A man of sensitivity, a man who distrusts all authority. 

—A man who wants to be perfect, a man who abhors mediocrity. 

_A man desperately trying to rationally control an Immense 

human emotion, attempting to keep his head and at the same time 

loose his heart, 

—A man at war with time, a man alone. 

_A man who Is a hypocrite, an ”§tre superieur.** 

—A man whose life Is a philosophy, a man whose life Is an 
exact science. 

---A Beyllst character, a Jullen Sorel. 

_Jullen Sorel-A hypocrite? A man at war with time? 

An '•fime sensible?" 
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Jullen Sorel, A man at war with socletj? A hypocrite? 

An "lime sensible"? His life can be divided Into five distinct 
periods for the purposes of this analysis i bis early years In 
Verrl^^res, his life as tutor at the Henals, his life at the 
seminary, his life In the H^tel de la Mole, and his life in 
prison, 

Verrleres In the nineteenth century—>an idea, a hope, a 
world; yet at the same time none of these, Verrleres Is too 
precise to be an Idea, too awesome to be a hope, too frighten¬ 
ing to be a world, Verrleres Is a game, the game of life, a 
play In which each player "has his time upon the boards and 
from whom Is heard no more^ 

Upon the boards In Verrilres in the nineteenth century 
appeared a young man, the son of a woodcutter, who was Ji^st 
beginning, who was just making his entrance upon that state, 
the stage of life. The set frightens us Because of Its unlver- 
allty and Its simplicity—a small town along the Doubs lilver 
whose Inhabitants are "plus paysans que bourgeois." ^ Jhese 
are the opponents In that game that Jullen Sorel must play— 
the game of life. 

Life In Verrleres, for Jullen Sorel, is boring and 
monotonus, Everywhex's he saw his contemporaries dedicating 
their lives to the pursuit of trivia, enveloping themselves In 
a shrouu of mediocrity. They had no ooncem for the future 
and little respect for the past. The past and the future were 
the only things in which Jullen sai, any value and they were 
his only '' onsolatlon. His adulation for Napoleon, the great 
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defier, knew no bounds and It filled his heart with ambition 
and aspirations for the future. Jullen was thus Imbued with 
a desire to do something In life that was Important, to 
distinguish himself from tho common herd of humanity, to per¬ 
form actions that would be worthy of a Napoleon. But heroic 
actions such as those performed by Napoleon were Impossible 
In the Verrleres of Jullen Sorel. The restauratlon of the 
Bourbons precluded brlllant military careers. Jullen's ambition 
was thus directed along the only road that was open at that 
time, the road to positions In the clegry. 

His clerical aspirations became almost an obsession for 
Jullen and he thought only of the future. The only utility 
that he saw In the present was that It could be used to achieve 
the future. Thus begins Ills hypocrisy. He will use society 
against Itself to accompollsh his ambitious goals. He will 
use the society of his time, which disgusted him, to secure 
his future. 

He commits to memory the New Testament In Latin "pour 
gagner le vleux cur^ Ohelan, duquel 11 voyait blen que 
dependalt son sort a venlr." ^ He trusts no one. "Ohacun pour 
sol dans ce desert d'e^golsme qu'on appelle la vie.” ^ Jullen, 
an "etre superleur”, practices a systematic distrust of all 
authority and attempts individual self-mastery. He must do 
this If he Is to move through a society which disgusts him 
and not be hurt. To protect himself, should he fall, he assumes 
a mask, a mask of hypocrisy. He Is going to use society against 
Itself to achieve his ultimate goal. He Is going to use the 
present hypocritically to gain what he so strongly desires— 





















the future and the happiness that he hopes It will contain. 

He thus sets out to prepare for his future, spurred on by 

ambition and armed with a shield of hypocrisy, 

When appointed tutor of the children of M. de B^nal he 

soon realized that he could use contemporary society as a 

tool to fulfill his dreams of ambition and happiness. He 

had already penetrated the shell of the top of society In 

Verrieres and now no personal sacrifice was to great to be 

made If It meant securing his future. His dreams of the 

future were filled with happiness yet at this point he could 

not conceptualize happiness as such. He only knew that he could 

never find it by remaining In the society of his father and 

his brothers. His extreme sensitivity and vanity would now 

have to be conquered If he Intended to remain In the society 

into which he had penetrated. When the thought occured to him 

that he might have to eat his meals with the servants In the 

Renal household he declared that he would run away, that he 

would not force himself to be lowered by eating with servants. 

He soon realized that If he did run away that there would be 

"plus d'avanoement, plus d'ambltlon pour mol, plus de oe bel 

etat de prStre qul me'ne a tout," ^ His unrelenting ambition 

forces him to overcome his vanity and he stays. 

His ambition forces him to overcome his own self-doubts, 

Aux armes, II se leva et marcha rapldement vers la malson de 

M. dii' Renal,,,Des qu'll I'apercut 11 fut salsl d*une Invincible 
/ etalt 

tlmidlte. La grille de fertouverte,elle lul semblalt magnlflque, 
11 fallalt entrer la dedans." ^ 
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At this point, the hypocrisy that he has been pursuing, 

1, e,, using the society of the present against Itself as a 

means of securing the future, is met my a human force equally 

as powerful as ambition—love. As soon as he encountered this 

second great human force he realized that he was going to 

experience a conflict of goals, for love and ambition are not 

compatible. One would have to dominate over the other and 

Jullen thus tried to resolve this conflict. ”I1 s*echappa 

rapldement et monta dans les grands bols par lesquels on peut 

aller de Vergy a Verrleres, Loin de deslrer s'astrelndre ^ 

une nouvelle sce'ne d'hypocrlsle, 11 avalt besoin d'y voir 

clalr dans son ame, et de donner audience a la foule de sen« 

tlments qul I'agltalent,” ^ He was unable to resolve this 

conflict between "amour” and "ambition” and he again vent to 

the mountains to think and to try to resolve his conflict. 

He watched a bird of prey as it floated above the cliffs and 

"ses mouvements tranqullles et pulssants le frappalent, 11 

envlat cette force, 11 envlat oet Isolement," 

He repeatedly tried to free himself from this conflict 

In which the forces of love and ambition had ■ placed him. On 

his was to visit Pouque-! he anticipated spending the night In 

a cave, and he remarked to himself,"Pourquol ne passerals-Je 

la nult Id? J'al du pain et Je suis llbre, Au son de ce grand 

mot son Sme e'eialta, son bypocrlsle falsalt qu'll n'Aalt pas 

/ 8 

llbre mSme chez Pouque'i" 
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Prom this point on Jullen acts under the Influence of 

a double hypocrisy. The hypocrisy of using a society against 

Itself and the hypocrisy of relentlessly attempting to 

pursue ambition when in reality he is more concerned with 

"amour.” This will be revealed to Jullen only in the closing 

chapters of the novel but already we the readers can perceive 

signs of hypocrisy in his pursuing wholeheartedly ambition. 

At this point of his life Jullen is not able to recognize the 

main force of his life. "He has experienced paradise, his 

true self. Yet he does not know what he has experienced. 

Henceforth, he is tom between a desire to return to that lost 

H 9 

paradise and the desire to go forward. 

At times he appears to want to go forward and at others 
he wants to return to the paradise that he has experienced. 

This explains the awkwardness of his actions in the love 
scenes with Mme de R^nal, Occasionally his hypocrisy of 
ambition seems to be dominated by love and "il trouvalt une 
douceur extreme a avouer a cette grande dame qu*ll I'admlralt," 
When he does admit to himself that he has some feelings for 
Ifaie de Renal it has an effect on his ambitious desires, lie 
becomes uncertain cf himself as to which goal he wants to 
pixrsue, 

After having seduced Mme de R^al he says to himselfp 
"Mon Dleul etre heureux, ^tre alme, n'est-ce que ca?" 

This causes him to ultimately conclude that son amour etalt 
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encore de I'ambitlon” and that he was “sot d‘aimer une 
telle femme,'* 

Jullen did not realize that his ambition prevented him 
from fully experiencing love. It is only in the closing 
moments of his life that his hypocritical pursuit of ambition 
will be fully revealed to him. He will then realize that 
his ambition for the future prevented him from loving in the 
present, that ''amoxir" and ''ambition" are not compatible and 
that as long as he relentlessly pursued his ambitious desires 
he could not freely love. 

He continues his hypocritical treatment of society as 

a whole, even though he seems to have resolved the conflict 

between love and ambition. When he triumphed over several of 

the leading members of the society of Verrl^res and appeared 

in the honor guard of the king he was "le plus heureux des 

hommes." He had succeded in making a penetration into a 

h I 

level of society that was above him and this gave a great deal 
of satisfaction. 

In the Renal household he continually refused to accept 
the present as having any utility excent as a means to an end— 
his future. He will ultimately come to the realization, shortly 
before his death, that the happiness he spent his life eearch- 
Ing for "se placalt sous ses pas" when he was a tutor of 
the children of the mayor of Verrleres, Jullen's blinding 
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ambition and his obsession for the future prevented him 
from experiencing the happiness of the present. 

When Jullen Is ultimately sent to the seminary he continues 
to lead a hypocritical life. The love-ambition conflict that 
he experienced with Mme. de Renal disappears almost completely 
while he Is at the seminary. He appears to have forgotten Itae 
de Renal. However he continues to use society against Itself 
for his own ambitious purposes. Every life situation at the 
seminary was an obstacle. It was something to be overcome and 
conquered. He soon became an object of envy and derision at 
the seminary but ultimately triumphs over the barely literate 
peasants of the seminary when he Is appointed tutor in latln. 

The contempt he felt for the society of the seminary Is 
analogous to that which he felt towards the society of Verrleres 
In which he had been raised. He had an overwhelming contempt 
for all that was mediocre and ordinary In life. Everything 
had to be In the superlative to please Jullen. 

Having won a victory over amour when he was a tutor for 
the children of the Renals, his ambition now seems to be 
greatly strengthened and reinforced. In fact his ’’ambition 
seems to crystallize” while at the seminary. His zeal 
for the future becomes an all-encompassing obsession* Every 
opportunity to move upward in society must be seized upon 
and won. When he appears in the scene with the prelate of the 
church ’’11 Aalt stupefalt d'admiration. . . Plus on s’eleve 
vers le premier rang de la soclete, plus on trouve de ces 












manleres channantes,** 

Relentlessl 7 he pursues the future; the present Is 
only a means to that end. His hypocritical and blinding 
passion of ambition has again succeeded In blotting out the 
present and the "bonheur” that It contains. All this will 
be revealed to Jullen In the closing moments of his life. 

His hypocrisy hardened and crystallized, Jullen arrived 
In Parle as the secretary to the Marquis de la Mole, This 
appointment was a supreme achievement for Jullen, ”11 allalt 
enfln para^tre sur le theatre des grandes choses et le bonheur 
d'aller ^ Paris ^ellT^alt tout ^ ses yeux,” Even though It 
appears that he has reached the top of society he continues 
to play the role of a hypocrite. Everything le an obstace 
that must be sunr anted, that must be conquered. Nothing must 
Interfere with h s plans. 

It appeare that Jullen will again have to face the conflict 
of love-ambit >n In his association with Mathllde de la Mole, 

But Mathllde <rlll not cause his ambition to ebb. He does not 
see Mathll^ de la Mole as lover but as a member of a new 
level of clety that he must conquer and possess. He sees 
Mathlldf as an enemy, Elle a ete levee dans le camp enneml. 

She Is n obstacle In his quest for the future. She Is not 
an en but simply a means to an end. 
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Jullen ultimately seduced Mathllde de la Mole but 
“when she becomes his mistress his conquest Is a class 
triumph*" The attraction and repulsion that ensues 
between Jullen and Mathllde Is essentially a class stiruggle* 
They both experience a ''savage delight In humiliating each 
other 8 pride, Jullen,however, plays the game much more 

seriously than Mathllde, She Is not merely a means of 
amusement, she Is an obstacle that must be overcome and 
possessed because she represents a level of society which 
is above Jullen, It is a war between Mathllde and her society 
and Jullen, He rationally plans each move In his conquest of 
the enemy. She had to be conquered, to be possessed If he 
were to consider himself a member of her society, "Je I'aural, 
J'en Iral ensulte et malheur ^ qul me troublera dans ma 
fultei Cette Id^e devlnt I'unlque affaire de Jullen," 

At this point Jullen began to realize that his feelings 
for Mathllde do la Mole were completely different from those 
he experienced for Itoe de R^nal and he began to reflect on 
the differences between his two mistresses, "Quelle difference 
aveo ce que J'al perduj" ^^The feeling of pride and happiness 
that he now experiences, he admits to himself. Is "plus d' 
nrguell que d'amour, , , C'est un demon que Je subjugue, done 
11 faut subjuguer," 


L- 










When he does ultimately conquer Mathilda he Is gratified 
but not because of love but because his ambition has wen him 
a battle. He has succeeded in penetrating a new level of 
society completely, "Tout ce qul etalt au-dessus de lul la 
vellle etalt a ses cotes malntenant ou blen au-dessous," 

At this point Julien can clearly see that the personal 
gratification that he has achelved with Mathilde does not 
equal that whl.h he experienced with Jtoe de Renal and he 
takes a nostalgic glance at the past aud begins to realize 
the hypocrisy of his pursuing ambition so blindly in his 
affair with Mme de R^hal, "J'al ete sot, Les Idees que 
me falsais de Paris m'ont emp^che d'apprecler cette femme 
sublime," 

In spite of the conclusions he reached as he glanced 
nostalgically at the past, he continued to utilize hypocrisy 
as his mode of behavior. However, this hypocrisy with 
Mathilde de la Mole and the soeiety of Paris is dramatically 
Interrupted by the letter that Mme de R$nal sent to the 

H ^ 

Marquis de la Mole* This letter was le dernier coup a 
cet etre r.ffabll par un malheur trop constant." 

Tor the first time in his life Julien experiences a 
complete and utter black-out of reason. The letter was, in 
effect, a de-crystalllzatlon. The one thing that really 
mattered to Julien and that he thought he possesed suddenly 
was no longer his; yet he desperately wanted to possess her. 
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He realized that he could not possese her by any of 
the means that he had been employing and he thus «ought to 
ultimately possess her by destroying her, his symbol of 
value} he rushed back to the church at Verrle'res and shot 
her in a final attempt to reaffirm that which he had lost. 

In his attempt to raff firm that which he had lost he 
demonstrated to her ”la preuve supreme de son amour. 

This de-crystalllzatlon was the beginning of a new 
life for Jullen. It forced a resolution to the hypocrisy under 
which he had been hiding throughout his life. For the first 
time in his life he stopped using the present as a means of 
achelvlng the future} his attempted destruction of Mme de 
Renal precluded the possibility of a future for himself. 

Yet when he destroyed his future he created a new life for 
himself for he would now be forced to live in the present. 

The attempted destruction of Mme de R^al was a 
liberation for Jullen. He ceased to be a hypocrite. It 
was at this moment that Jullen Sorel, an "etre sup^rleur”, 
distinguished himself as an “fime sensible. The supreme 
paradox is that Jullen Sorel would not have become an "fine 
sensible" had It not been for his hypocrisy, for hypocrisy 
is the "direction finder for an explorer, an "tftre sup^rieur", 
to a continent that he did not- know existed, "le bonheur. 




Jullen had thus discovered the object of his dreams, 
he had discovered ”le bonheur”. He had liberated himself 
from the future and from his h7poorls7 and he was now 
forced to live entireI7 In the present. He now full7 
realized that throughout his short life he had been a 
h7pocrlte, that ambition was not the principal force In 
his life, and that ambition could not secure a future 
filled with happiness. Jullen Sorel, an "ame sensible”, 
is thus removed from societ7 for the act he committed 
against It, The society that he has used throughout his 
life now dominates over Jullen and he imprisoned. 

Love has triumphed over ambition. Jullen Is no longer 

a h7pocrlte| and he begins to savour that for which he has been 

searching all his life—"la bonheur”. He finds this happiness 

live 

onl7 because he Is forced tofentlrel7 In the present; his 
past Is now hot Important and he has no future, for he has 
been condemned to death. A force as awesome and powerful 
as death was necessar7 to reveal to Jullen the futllit7 of 
the hypocrisy-under the Influence of which he had spent most 
of his life. 

His Imprisonment has removed him from society and 
he cherishes each moment of his Isolation from society, 

”Ma fol, ce sejour est tranqullle; Je n*al point d'ennuyeux. 

La vie m'est agreable.” 








His complete lack of feeling for Mathllde de la 
Mole becomes more pronounced when he Is In prison. Her 
continual efforts to secure his release from Jail leave 
him with absolutely no feeling for her, '*11 est slnguller, 
se dlsalt-ll, un Jour que Mathllde sortalt t'e sa prison, 
qu'une passion si vlve et dont Je suls I'objet me lalsse 


tenement Insensible. 
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On the other hand his passion for Mme de R^hal 
Increases during his Imprisonment; he now re-dlscovers In 
Mme de R^al all the Joys of love which ambition rifed 
formerly robbed him. He admits that he was pursuing a 
false goal when he was with Mme de R^nal at Vergy and 
Verri^res, After one of her visits to him In prison he 

A, 

sayaj^Je sezals mort sans connaltre le bonheur si vous 
n'etiez pas venue me voir." ^ 

Jullen is infinitely happy. He Is forced to live In the 
present; It Is only "quand I'^tre stendhallen se sent 
ooinclder aveo le moment oil 11 vlt qu'll se sent heureux," 

He thus began, to live "au Jour le Jour" and his happiness 
knew no bounds; he had found the goal of his life— he had 
found "bonheur", and on the day of his execution "tout se 
passa slmplement, convenablement et de sa part sans aucune 
affectation," 
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Jullen Sorel, an "etre superleur” 'rho became an "ame 
sensible", was at last "dellvre^ de l^asbltlon et du temps." 

His attempted des'fructlon of Woae de fienal was both a beginning 
and an end~lt was the end of a life of h 7 pocrl 83 r and the 
beginning of a life of happiness. It was a renunciation of 
the future and an acceptance of the present. It was the 
discovery of a life, for only at that moment did Jullen 
Sorel begin to live. 
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S4TI0HAL ACBICOLTUKAL LIBBABT 


L«ila P. Horan, Chlaf 
Dlviaioo of Ac<iulsltlons 

Through: Balia E* ShachtiMn, AssC* DlracCor 
Technical Services 

Justification for Hiring Sunaer Student Assistant 


The Publications Selection Section has lost two professional staff 
members: One on Jazniary 3> 19^5 through promotion (CS-9) Mid the 
other on May 8, I 965 through transfer to another government agency (GS-11) 
OKS has not been able to fill these vacancies. The prospect for filling 
either Selection Offlcer/Searchex positions In the iamedlate future 
appears slight. 

Help Is urgently ni-eded to cope fd.th backlogs of aelected citations: 

1. dtatlona resulting from the past activity of the Publications 
Selection Section when it was fully staffed. 2, Citations accumulated 
as a result of the present activity of those persons now assisting 
on a "time permits" basis. 

Student assistants with language competency can render useful 
assistance in searching activities. Unless we have such assistance, 
p acquisition of new publications will drop considerably In the comi n g 
' months. Through the coooeratlon of Mrs. Ollverl we have been able to 


months. Through the cooperation of Mrs 
iotervlcw one very promising applicant, Silas Bobert Powell. His 
Fora 37 and a copy of a Job description are attached. Mr. Powell 
has T nng its g ^ ccmpetency In French and Bnsslan. Ability In the latter 
language Is extremely Important to us at the present time, since 
the Division Chief must assimte eearchlxig and selection responsibilities 
In this area. It appears from our interview that Mr. Powell would 
be able to handle prellalxury selection of Russian publications received 
on blanket order and unsolicited Russian and French gift publications 
with guidance, freeing the Division Chief's time for other adodnlstratlve 
and supervisory matters. With his excellent competency In French, 

Mr. Powell could handle searching of Italian and Spanish as well as 
French citations. 

The hiring of ons or mre student assistants should not Interfere 
with persounel ceilings established for Acquisitions Division since 
we have vacancies already referred to and no prospect of filling 
them In the IsBedlate future. 
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Batiooal Agrlcvltural Library POS. K>. 

Tachnlcal Sarrlcaa 
Divlsloa of Acqoiaicloaa 
Publlcatlotta ralaetlon Sactloo 
Sfcodanc Asaiataat (Typlas), GS>l4ll-^ 

I. laiHODDcntyi: 

Tha PttblleatloBa Sclactlon Sactlon la raapoaalblc for aalaetlag publi¬ 
cations la tha flaldt of agrlcaltaxa aad ralatad sclnaeas on a 
worid-wlda basis froa blbllosraphlcal aad othsr soureas^ s as r ehiag 
salactad citations to datsmlaa aaads, sad roqoasts for 

procnroasnt by purchasa^ gift or oar hangs. 

T ncta a b sn t perfoxao Library Asaiataat dntlss such as soarchlng 
citations, preparing oidars for publleationa, and ralatad duties. 

II. Wins AM) BESPr^niLmES! 

A. JClnda: 

1. Saarcbas citations of aodarata difficulty for separates and 
aerials la necaaaary Library files. 

a. dtationa Include titles cited la bibliographies. Library 
of Congress galley proofs, pi^llsher*a cmoaDcenenta, gift 
end eachange llata from soclatias, llbrarlea aad other 
organ! ratioaa, as ooll at taconiag xoquests fcoai other 
divisions of the Librery and ageaelas af tha Depertaent. 

b. Citations are la fbraiga languages, ee wall as English. 

c. Saarchlag iasolves tba ability to locate corporate as 
well as pcraonal authors la tlM Public catalog (2,000,000 
cards), aarial records aad alpbabarlcal ardar fllu. 

2. Prepama orders for publleetloos to be acquired, by conplatlog 
pbotoprlated eltetlotts or typing Infoxnetlon on LF-3I7 order fora. 

a. Hotcs prellttlaery cetel<q(lag laforaatlon located la aesrchlng 
such as correct author eatrlas, ralatad edition notes, other 
copies, snd series notes. 

b. Co^letes fiscal laforastlon cu the order fora as necessary. 

3. Sr rchas snd prepares conflraetloci orders for foreign publications 
rr slved on Faraingtoa Plan. 

4. Files unravlfr <1 la currant serial citation file, sorlel gaps 
desiderata file, aad regular dasldarata file, when necessary. 

Organises additions to collection of publlehers catalogs aaln- 
telned for IjnnadlaCe use of the Acquisltioae Division and tbs 
general use of the Library staff. 

6. Perforas related duties as required. 

B. Responsibility for work of others ; 


Supervises Library Assistant, GS-4, when so delegated. 








V.-p 


- <lr. 


Tbs Inctaabsnt opsracss taidsr tbs gsnsral tuperrishm of a llbrarlaxu 
Houtins asilSDoiints oxm psrfoxmd <m cma Initlaelva aod vlthoot class 
rsvlsv. Uoxk Is subject to general rsvlsv on eoi^Istlon for souiklnass 
of Judgoenc end coqpllsncs with procedures. Asslsts&os sod guldszics 
ere svsilabis for interpretstloa or clsriflcstloo of regulstlons sod 
procedures. Availsbls guidsllass sre the writtsa end unwritten 
policies oai procedures of the Section and the DlTision. 

(IlllER; 

1. Knowledge of one or aore foreign l e ngo sges is desireble. 

2. courses In Library Science or previous experience in Librsxy 
work >teslrable. 





























National Agricultural Library Pos. No. 1484 

Technical Services^ 

Division of Acquisitions 

Publications Selection Section 

Student Assistant (Librarian), GS-1410-5 

I. IKTRODUCTION : 

The Publications Selection Section is responsible for selecting 
public>'tioas in the fields of agriculture and related sciences 
on a World-Wide basis from bibliographical and othei sources, 
searching selected citations to determine needs, and initiating 
requests for procurement by purchase, gift or exchange. 

THIS IS A TEMPORARY POSITION 

The incumbent serves as a student assistant and performs sub¬ 
professional work in the areas of library work designed to 
familiarize the incumbent with some of the professional work 
involved and the programs and policies of the office. 

II. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES t 

1. Searches citations for separates and serials in necessary 
Library files. 

2. Prepares orders for Publications to be acquired, by 
completing citations or typing information on order form. 

3. Searches and prepares confirmation orders for foreign 
publications received on Farmington Plan. 

4. Files unrevised in current {.erial citation file, serial 
gaps desiderata file, and regular desiderata file when 
necessary. 

III. SUPERVISION AND GUIDANCE RECEIVED ; 

Immediate supervision is received from the Supervisory Librarian 
Work assignments are accompanied by detailed instructions, and 
explanation of the purpose of the service performed. Completed 
work is reviewed for accuracy and compliance with instructions. 
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NOTIFICATION 

CXCCPTION TO SF SO APPffOVCO tV tUITCAU OF THE tU 


9. CXFiRATION OATC 
STAT. LIMIT RCTCNTION 


ADOtTtOWAL CtVIL MRVICI OR OTHCR UCAU AUTMOAITT 
li.loCMTlFICATION |23 RK610M. CONCRfSS [15. W 
. -.f. 'V. . OR ROARO OF CAAMINERS 
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33. oroanizatTonal structure ^ ^ 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
OFFICE OF THE DI.^£CTOR 
TEChNiCAL SERVICES ’ 

DIVISION OF ACQUISITIONS 
PUELICATICNS SELECTION SECTION 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 


APPOINTMENT M , U v 
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L A JCNNINGS 
CHAI«I*AW or TMC OOA*© 


RiCHAWD A.N0RR*S 

racsiOCMt 


jack h. wild 

vice POCPIOCNT AMD MANAOCM 


abt IU55S 

of 

HTnehitt^ttttt, D. (C. 

FEDERAL OFFICE 

1750 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N. W. 
POSTAL CODE 20006 


June 16, 1965 


bj-f 


phone-. 763*8600 


ROBERT V FLEMING 
aovisomv cmaiamam or tmC ooamo 
chaiamam cxtcuTivr amp TMUOT 
«MO imvcotmimt coMMirrtc* 

CHARLES C GLOVER.JR 
vice c*<Aii»MAM or rMC ooamo 


Mr. S. Robert Powell 

The Channel House, Apartment 505 

8pU New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 

Washln^on, D. C. 20037 

Dear Mr. Powell: 

You recently opened a checking account with us and I wish 
to take this opportunity to welcome you as a depositor and customer 
of Riggs. I want your banking relationship with Riggs to be valu¬ 
able to you and you are invited to give us every opportunity to be 

helpful. 

So that you may know about our other baxiKing services, a 
folder entitled "FUU Bank Service", which also gives the locations 
of our branches and Main Office, is enclosed. 

All of us at Riggs are Interested in serving you and thank 
you for opening an account with us. 

Yours very sincerely. 


/ 




t c 


(//ice President and Manager 


Enclosure 
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\THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

'■« k 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 20006 « 


orricK 

tmk oirkctoii or admiuion* 


Mr. Silas Robert Powell 
Route 1 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


June 25, 19^5 


>-4 


^ t 

\ 

\ 


Dear Mr. Powell: 


I wifp pleasure in officially admitting you to 

The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences - Gradtiate Division 

in the 

field of French Language and Literature 
prospective 

As 4 candidate for the AJ4, Degree 
on the basis of 

A.B., Pennsylvania State Uhiversity, 19^5 


To obtain registration cards, this acceptance letter must be presented to the 

S Registrar, Building C, 2029 G Street, N.W. ** 

Dean, 

on the regular registration days for the session for which this acceptance ts valtd. 

To obtcdn advice and approval of your course of study from your Dean, be certain to present 
your registration cards and this acceptance to him, 

. FALL 1965 REGISTRATION y /y 

SEFT. 16 a 17 - 12:00 TO 8:00 ^ - 

SEPT. 18 - 10:00 A. M. 70 1;00 . 

q/I^jblLc_ - _ UOtrector of Admissions 


mcv. i*«f) 
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Iz 317 KBSKaUHOB 
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5. Mid. 


- ... 
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IaDPITIOWAL CiVtL service or other legal AUTHORrrV 


9. Effective Date _ CIVIL SEHViCE OR OTHER LEGAL AUTHORITY [ADPITIOWAL CfVtL SERVICE OR OTHER LEGAL AUTHORrTY 
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County 
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from Employing Office) 
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Form AO 334 


EARNINGS STATEMENT! EMPLOYEE COPY 


mCV OIICAIIIZATONALU!!VCTUIf COQE 

NATIONAL agricultural LIBRARY 12 03 Q1 OOP 


BASE PAY I OVERTIME I HOLIDAY 


EMPLOYEE NAME 

S ROBERT POWELL _ 


Ar.FNCV 


mivovt 

VOtMl 



76.80 


RL^ HKS v^^.Qu 


NIGHT 

OirEERENTlAL 



ONCANIZATOMAL STRUCTURE COOC 

12 03 0 1 ono i 


LUMP SUM 
lEXfLAINEO 






GROSS PAY 


192 3 0 


76.S 



UNITED STATES ' 
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) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


06/65_ 



9tt340 






RETIREMENT FICA 


FEDERAL TAX I HATE TAX 
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Form AD'334 
(1M6-42) 


iMPUOYEC NAM£ 


AGENCY 


_^ROU&RT PO_WEL| 


EARNINGS STATEHENT( EMPLOYEE COPY 


Toacahizationxl stnuctune code" 


MATTniJAL agricultural _ UIBRAR Y--- 1 12 0^ 01 QOOl - 

, AllOWANCEA lumpsum 

! u«. .n.v DIFFntNTIAI | LUMP SUM RETIREMENT 

BASE PAY OVERTIME HOLIDAY (EYfLAlNEO CEXFLAINEO I 

OlfEERENTIAL (BELOW) (BELOW) ' 


mcvievt 



U l L 



REG HKS 78.00 


LWOP HRS 2.00 






















UAVC CHAtCEO ftK>« fAY r€nOO<&) 















































































































































UttU«d Frtu lotfrnaUonal 

London police constables outside No. 10 Downing Street 
bar the way to an unidentified old lady who wanted to 
have a “nice cup of tea“ and a chat with Mrs. Harold 
Wilson, wife of the British Prime Minister. Mrs. Wilson 
was ciWnK a tea for wives of the ministers attending the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers Confrerence. 

















On The Other Hand, There May Be Some Who Would 
Prefer To Vote AGAINST Our Beloved France” 























Umtko States 
Capitol Tour 

('onducted by 
CAPITOL GUIDE FORCE 

N9 196627 


Souvenir of Tour of the 

Bnitcil States Capitol 

Wasltifigcon. B.C. ^ 

CONStCTEO BY THB CaFITOC GuUIE FoKCB 

N9 196627 - ' 



If while Ti.iiin« the Ctpilol you failed to grt a copy of 
“WE THE PEOPLE,” a beautiful and colorful book ol 
All --- -ddreo and nuu 


U.S, Ctpilol Hifiorical Society 
Hoom! Office Building 
Wtthin|ton, D.Ct 20515 




Name .. 

AddrcM —.— 

City und Stale —— 
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The Pennsylvania State University 

lOI ViLXARI) BUILUINO 
UNIVERSITY PARK. PENNSYLVANIA, 16802 

The Graduate Sclicx>I AUgUSt 17^ 19^5 Area CoJa 814 

866.6323 


Mr. Silas Robert Powell 
R. D. # 1 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

We have received your final record so that the details 
of admission have now been cranpleted. 

This is in connection with your admission as a student 
working for the Master of Arts degree with a major in 
French. 

Veiy truly yours, 

R. B. Tschan 
Assistant Dean 

/dla 

cc: Recorder 






V. 


(^S 7 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AUTHORIZATION TO ENROLL FALL TERM I965 

Till* outKorli«tlon to •nrell will t*rv* a* yo«r tamporary IdwiMflcaHon ePrd. 

Y*u must pir«s«nt this cord ot roglttrotlon. 

If tHia cord It loaf o dopllcoto will coat ono dollor. 


GRADUATE 


12/12/43 _ 

Silas Robert POWELL 




Aaalgmwowt 




THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 20006 

,.p!B 


orricc OF 

THC ADMINI8TRAT1VC tCCACTAAY 


October 7, 1965 


Mr. Silas Robert Powell 

824 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C., 20037 

Dear Mr. Powell: 

It is a pleasure to inform you of your 
appointment as Graduate Iteaplting-A«sistant 
in French with stipend of/$ir’15 plu^ tuition 
not to exceed $935 for tme acadenicy year 

1965-66. / 

/ / Sincerely, 


MrSs) Tarnish 
Administrative Secreteuy 
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Francaisc at Lisner Auditorium last night. Sir Julian was 
appropriately dapper with his monocle. 


CURTAIN TIME: Gen. Sir Julian and Lady Gascoigne 
attended the opening performance here of the Comedic 











■yr>tK. 




staff rtiotM by Bob BurehftU 

Cid" with the President of the Alliance Francaise and 
Mrs. James LoFollette. Review on Paae £12. 


THEATER GOERS; Mrs. Gerard dc la Villesbrunne, left, 
wife of the Counselor of the French Embassy, enters 
Lisner Auditorium for last night's performance of *'Lc 






Parlez-vous the Play’s the Thing? 


By Nancy L. Ross 

WMhlniton Post 0uff Writers 

The gap betweer story 
of Uth century ^ .le, as 
recounted in 17th Century 
French, and a 20th century 
American audience, turned 
out to be surprisingly nar¬ 
row. when the Comedie 
Francaise presented **Le 
Cid** last night in Lisner 
Auditorium. 

Even though many specta¬ 
tors confessed that they 
were limping along on rusty 
high school French, they 
managed to applaud and 
even laugh at the right 
moments. 

Jean-Louis Jemma, who 
played Don Sanche in Cor¬ 
neille's play, said afterward 
at the reception given by the 
French Ambassador and 
Mrs. Charles Lucet that the 
Washington audience was 
more select than the audi¬ 
ences before which the 
Comedie Francaise played 
recently in New York. 

Jemma, the actor, added 
that the Washington play¬ 
goers were somewhat less 
exuberant than their New 
York counterparts and more 
refined. , 

THE PLAY was spon¬ 
sored by the Washington 
Performing Arts Society for 
the be lefit of the Alliance 
Fiaitcaiisc. 

More than 1500 people, 
including many students, 
completely filled the audi¬ 
torium. .\bout 400 patrons, 
all of whom had paid $50 a 
ticket, were invited to a 
supper dance at the French 
Embassy afterward. 

Ambassador and Mrs. 
Lucet welcomed the guests 
and members of the cast. 
The Ambassador said that 
he had seen “Le Cid" for 
the first lime when he was 
12 yea. > old and that he 
knew it by heart. 

•'However, he said "don't 
ask me to quote any pass¬ 
ages because 1 have just 
bi^n tripped up by one of 
the actors to whom I made 
this boast." 

Mrs. Lucet added that 15 


years ago, when she and 
her husband used to see the 
play in Avignon she had to 
hush him because he would 
say the text along with the 
actors. 

ELEVEN American stu¬ 
dents from George Wash¬ 
ington University were en¬ 
gaged by the Comedie to 
play stand-ii. roles. One of 
them, Robert Griggs of Alex¬ 
andria, spoke for the 
group. He said that the 
Comedie had requested 
French majors, or students 


who had a good knowledge 
of the language, to play the 
soldiers. 

However, there were not 
enough volunteers, so final¬ 
ly anyone who could get 
into the costumes was allow¬ 
ed the honor of sharing the 
stage with the French 
theater troupe. 

Among some of the guests 
were the Ambassadors of 
Argentina. Mall. Belgium. 
Mauretania and Ireland. 
There, too. was Mrs. Enri¬ 
que Tejera-Paris. wife of the 
Venezuelan Ambassador. 


Still more were Mr. and 
Mrs. James LaFollette—he is 
President of the Alliance 
Francaise; Philip Amram, 
vice president of the Alli¬ 
ance. and Mrs, Amram, Mrs. 
Robert Low Bacon. Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss. Mrs. 
James Orr Denby, chairman 
of the event; Mr, and Mrs. 
Hugh Auchincloss. Francis 
Biddle, Mr. and Mrs.^ Ran¬ 
dolph Kidder and Mrs. Mor¬ 
ris Cafritz. 

St. John Perse, Nobel 
Prize winning poet was at 
the performance. 



TO THE SHOW; Mr. and Mrs. Neil by a reception at the French Embassy 
Carothers Jr. enter the theater for last given by Ambassador and Mrs. Lucet 
night's French drama which was followed 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 20006 


DI^ARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


March 28 , I966 


Mr. Robert S, Powell 

824 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Powell; 

The Itepartment of Romance Languages and Literatures is pleased 
to inform you that you have been nominated as Graduate Teaching 
Assistant for the academln year 1966-67, Kie stipend is $ 2,300, 
of which approximately $935 roust be applied to tvtltion expenses. 

You may enroll for a maximum of nine semester hours of graduate 
course-work and you are expected to teahh six semester-hours per 
semester or the equivalent# You may be assigned two three-semester- 
hour courses or one course, two drill sections and two language 
laboratory sections, or other arrangements may be made according to 
the needs of the Department. 

If you have questions about any of these matters, do not hesi¬ 
tate CO Inform me. I would appreciate however hearing from you 
as soon as is convenient whether you wish to accept the award. 


Sincerely yomrs. 


Chairman 


WGC/mb 
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PALLOTTINE M/SSIOmiBS 

309 North Paco Street • Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

yVASHINGTON. O. C. 20006 



DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


August 26, 1966 


Mr. S. Robert Powell 

62k New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 

Vashlngton, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

In your letter of nomination as Graduate Teaching Assistant 
in this Department, you were notified that your stipend would be 
a certain amount. Shortly after the letter went out, this was 
changed to >our advantage. You new stipend is $ 1 , 700 . In addi¬ 
tion you will receive a credit worth $1,080 for tuition. 


Sincerely yours. 
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APPOINTMENT FORM 

THIS FORM MUST BE COMPLETED WHEN AN INDIVIDUAL IS APPOINTED, OR 
TRANSFERRED INTO A DEPARTMENT OR PROJECT 
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APPOINTMENT FORM 



THIS FORM MUST BE COMPLETED WHEN AN INDIVIDUAL IS APPOINTED, OR 
TRANSFERRED INTO A DEPARTMENT OR PROJECT 


TODAY’S DATE 


July 31, 1967 


Nome 


Powell 


Robert 


S. 


Home Phone. 


333-0326 


FIRST 


INITIAL 


Soc. Sec. Ho.- 


198340586 


Home Address Hanpshire Ave*, N.W., #505, Washl 


if 

ngton 


20037 


TYPE OF 
ACTION: 
(Ch%ck Ory) 


APPOINTMENT 


0 


TRANSFER-IN FROM OTHER DEP’T. OR PROJECT 




Effective Dote of this Action July 20, 196 7 
Appoint or Transfer To: Dep*t. Code 210-031 


Finish Dote of Appointment August 25, 1967 
_ Acc’t. No. _110 _ 


^ Deportmen^Title Romance Languages and Literatures 


Grant or Contract No. (For Reseorc/i 0«p*#s Only) 

Lecturer in French 


Position Title or Rank 


Pos. No. 


Solary or Pay Rote Data $ 
Other Compensation_ 


600 


Pei 


2nd Summer Session 


Percentage of Full-Time Spent in this Position 




Employee is: (Check Onej FULL-TIME 


□ 


PART-TIME 


Q 


OTHER 

UNIVERSITY 

POSITIONS 

CURRENTLY 

HELD 


I POSITION TITLE 

DEPARTMENT TITLE 

\ FULL 
Time 

OEP'T. 

CODE 

ACC-T, 

NO. 

POS. 

NO. 
















Requested By 




Approved By_ 


Dote 


Dote 


Phone 


Phone 


M 


Vice President for Academic Affairs, Ttie George Washington University 


READ INSTRUCTIONS ON BACK BEFORE COMPLETING 
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Reproduced on the following tvo pages are 
page one and p>ortions of pages five and six 
of the booklet published by The George Wash¬ 
ington Universityr Washington, DC which lists 
the names of those students who completed 
degree requirements during the Summer Sessions 
1967 and upon whom degrees were conferred 
on September 30, 1967. 

On that date, Silas Robert Powell was awarded 
the Master of Aits Degree. 
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The George Washington University 


Degrees Conferred 


September 30, 1967 



Washington, D. C. 








Degrees Conferred upon Recommendation of the Faciilt> 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

MASTER OF ARTS 


Virginia Ames, District of Columbia 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Jcre Broh-Kahn, Ohio 
Economics 

A.B. 1954, Harvard University 
Marilynn Henningsen Brown, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1946, University of Iowa 


Reubena Catherine Connaway, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1963, WesthamptOD College 
Andrew Lyman Cooley, IllirK>is 
History 

A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
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Margaret Cannon Coons, Virginia 
Museology 

A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 

Amie Virginia Gooman, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
A.B. 1963, Hood College 
Joyce Ann Killian Godwin, Florida 
Political Science 

A.B. 1965, Florida State University 
Judy Kay Jones, New Mexico 

American Literary and DUtural 
History 

A. B. 1964, University of Wyoming 
Hugo AnK>ld Kcesing, Maryl^ 

Psychology 

B. S. 1965, Duke University 
Elyse Brauch Lehman, Virginia 

Psychology 

A.B. 1962, Elouglaas College 
Barbara Joan Meisler, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 

Richard Francis Palazzolo, Maryland 
Economics 

A.B. 1962, St. Benedict's College 
Silas Robert Powell. District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
A.B.1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 

David John Reimer, Virginia 
Psychology 

A.B. 1960, University of Puerto Rico 


Joseph Raymond Roberts, Pennsylvania 
Economics 

A.B. 1962, Pennsylvania State 
University 

George Mason Sanders, Missouri 
Psychology 

A.B. 1965, Washington and Lee 
University 

Alfred Glaze Smith HI, North Carolina 
Economics 

A.B. 1959, Columbia University 

Barbara Joyce Sowder, Maryland 
Anthropology 

A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 

Jill Stormer, Maryland 

Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
Univertiiy 

Carolyn Richmond Terry, Massachusetts 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1950, University of California, 
Berkeley 

M.F.A. 1963, The George Washington 
University 

Le Manh Tri, Maryland 
Economics 

A.B. 1958, St. Anselm's College 

Wiltrud Helene Wenniges, Virginia 
Economics 

Diploma 1958, Heidelburg Univetsily, 
Germany 

Peter Herman 7assenbaus, Maryland 
EcorK>mi<'s 

A.B. 1964, Brandeis University 






TERM PIPERS 


(written by S. Robert Powell while a graduate student at 
George Washington University) 


1. "Stendhal et le Beylisme," French 225» Fall 1965 


2. "Biographie et Bibliographie Complete de Guilio Cesare 

Vanini," Spring 1966 

/ 

3. "Les tendances impressionistes dan 1'oeuvre d*Emile Zola," 
Spring 1966 


4. "DuBellay's Knowledge of and Debt to Italian Literature," 
Fall 1966, French 227 


5. "Une etude des Enfants Terrlbles de Jean Cocteau," Fall 1966 


6. "Dialecricism and the Artistic Creations of Cole and Bryant, 
May 26, 196? 


/ 

7. "Impressionistic Art in Le Ventre de Paris of Emile Zola," 
Master's Thesis, September T957 



FRENCH 255: STENDHAL ET LE BEYLISME 


Fall 1965 
S, Robert Powell 
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-A man bom Into a society In which he can find no place. 

-A man who is an an anachronism. 

-A man rebelling against society and against himself. 

.A man desperately searching, a man attempting to conquer 
happiness, a man searching for himself. 

-A man at war, a man playing a role. 

-A man with a passion, with a disease, with an obsession. 

-A man of sensitivity, a man who distrusts all authority. 

-A man who wants to be perfect, a man who abhors mediocrity. 

-A man desperately trying to rationally control an Immense 
human emotion, attempting to keep his head and at the same time 

loose his heart. 

-A man at war with time, a man alone. 

-A man who Is a hypocrite, an “^tre superleur." 

-A man whose life Is a philosophy, a man whose life Is an 
exact science. 

—A Beyllst character, a Jullen Sorel. 

.-Jullen Sorel-A hypocrite? A man at war with time? 

An '*fime sensible?" 











Jullen Sorel, A nan at war with society? A hypocrite? 

An "fime sensible"? His life can be divided Into five distinct 
periods for the purposes of this analysis i bis early years In 
Verrl^ires, his life as tutor at the Senals, his life at the 
seminary, his life In the H^tel de la Mole, and his life In 
prison, 

Verrleras In the nineteenth centui'y—an idea, a hope, a 
world; yet at the same tine none of these. Verrl^res Is too 
precise to be an Idea, too awesome to be a hope, too frighten¬ 
ing to be a world, Verrl^res is a game, the game of life, a 
play In which each player "has his time upon the boards and 
from whom Is heard no more. 

Upon the boards in Verrieres in the nineteenth century 
appeared a young man, the non of a woodcutter, who was just 
beginning, who was just making his entrance upo’’ that state, 
the stage of life. The set frightens us oecause of Its univer- 
allty and Its simplicity—a small town along the Doubs Slver 
whose Inhabitants are "plus paysans que bourg?ole. These 
are the opponents In that game that Jullen Soyel must play— 
th3 game of life. 

Life In Verrieres, for Jullen -orel. Is boring and 
monotonus, Everywhex's hfe saw his contemporaries dedicating 
their lives to the pursuit of trivia, enveloping themselves In 
a shrouu of mediocrity. They had no ooncem for the future 
and little respect for the past. The past and the future were 
the only things In which Jullen sa». any value and they ware 
his only ronsolatlon. His adulation for Napoleon, the great 











defiert knew no bounds and It filled his heart with ambition 
and aspirations for the future. Jullen was thus Imbued with 
a desire to do something In life that was Important, to 
distinguish himself from thr; oommon herd of humanity, to per¬ 
form actions that would be worthy of a Hapoleon. But heroic 
actions such as those performed by Napoleon were Impossible 
In the Verrleres of Jullen Sorel. The restauratlon of the 
Bourbons precluded brlllant military careers. Jullen's ambition 
was thus directed along the only road that was open at that 
time, the road tv*) positions in the clegry. 

His clerical aspirations became almost an obsession for 
Jullen and he thoight only of the future. The only utility 
that he saw In the present was that It could be used to achieve 
the future. Thus begins Ills hypocrisy. He will use society 
against Itself to aocompollsh his ambitious goals. He will 
use the society of his time, which disgusted him, to secure 
his future. 

He commits to memory the New Testament In Latin "pour 
gagner le vleux cure Ohelan, duquel 11 voyait blen que 
dependalt son sort a venlr," ^ He trusts no one. "Ohacun pour 
sol dans ce desert d'egolsme qu'on appelle la vie. ^ Jullen, 
an "etre superleur", practices a systematic distrust of all 
authority and attempts Individual self-mastery. He must do 
this If he le to move through a society which disgusts him 
and not be hurt. To protect himself, should he fall, he assumes 
a mask, a mask of hypocrisy. He le going to use society against 
Itself to achieve his ultimate goal. He le going to use the 
present hypocritically to gain what he so strongly desires— 
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' the future and the happiness that he hopes It xlll contain. 

He thus sets out to prepare for his future, spurred on by 

ambition and armed with a shield of hypocrisy. 

When appointed tutor of the children of M. de fl^nal he 

soon realized that he could use contemporary society as a 

tool to fulfill his dreams of ambition and happiness. He 

had already penetrated the shell of the top of society In 

Verrleres and now no personal sacrifice was to great to be 

made If It meant securing his future. His dreams of the 

future were filled with happiness yet at this point he could 

not conceptualize happiness as such. He only knew that he could 

never find It by remaining In the society of his father and 

his brothers. His extreme sensitivity and vanity would now 

have to be conquered If he Intended to remain In the society 

into which he had penetrated. When the thought occured to him 

that he might have to eat his meals with the servants In the 

Renal household he declared that he would run away, that he 

would not force himself to be lowered by eating with servants. 

He soon realized that If he did run away that there would be 

"plus d*avanoement, plus d'ambltlon pour mol, plus de ee bel 

etat de prStre qul me'ne a tout,” ^ His unrelenting ambition 

forces him to overcome his vanity and he stays. 

His ambition forces him to overcome his own self-doubts, 

Aux armes; II se leva et mareha rapldement vera la malson de 

M. d^" Renal,,,Dee qu'll I'apercut 11 fut salsl d*une Invincible 
/ etalt 

tlmldlte, la grille de fertouverte,elle lul semblalt magnlflque, 
11 fallalt entrer la dedans," ^ 


At this point, the hypoorlej that he has been pursuing, 

1, e,, Tislng the society of the present against Itself as a 

means of securing the future. Is met my a human force equally 

as powerful as ambition—love. As soon as he encountered this 

second great human force he realized that he was going to 

experience a conflict of goals, for love and ambition are not 

compatible. One would have to dominate over the other and 

Jullen thus tried to resolve this conflict. "Il s'echappa 

rapldement et monta dans les grands bols par lesquels on peut 

aller de Vergy a Verrleres, Loin de d/alrer s'astrelndre ^ 

une nouvelle sce'ne d'hypocrlsle, 11 avalt besoln d'y voir 

clalr dans son ame, et de donner audience a la foule de sen* 

tlments qul I'agltalent,” ^ He was unable to resolve this 

conflict between "amour” and "ambition" and he again went to 

the mountains to think and to try to resolve his conflict. 

He watched a bird of prey as It floated above the cliffs and 

"ses mouvements tranquilles et pulssants le frappalent, 11 

envlat cette force, 11 envlat oet Isolement," ^ 

He repeatedly tried to free himself from this conflict 

In which the forces of love and ambition had ' placed him. On 

his was to visit Pouque' he anticipated spending the night In 

a oave, and ho remarked to himself,"Pourquol ne passerels-Je 

la nult id? J'al du pain et Je suls llbre. Au eon de ce grand 

mot son ame s'ezalta, son hypoorlsle falsalt qu'll n'Aalt pas 

/ 8 

llbre mSme chez Fouque," 





Pros this point on Jullen aots under the influence of 

a double hypocrisy. The hypocrisy of using a society against 

itself and the hypocrisy of relentlessly attempting to 

pursue ambition when in reality he is more concerned with 

"amour." This-will be revealed to Jullen only in the closing 

chapters of the novel but already we the readers oan perceive 

signs of hypocrisy in his pursuing wholeheartedly ambition. 

At this point of his life Jullen is not able to recognize the 

main force of his life, "He has experienced paradise, his 

true self. Yet he does not know what he has experienced. 

Henceforth, he is tom between a desire to return to that lost 

N 9 

paradise and the desire to go forward. 

At times he appears to want to go forward and at others 
he wants to return to the paradise that he has experienced. 

This explains the awkwardness of his actions in the love 
scenes with Mme de R^nal, Occasionally his hypocrisy of 
ambition seems to be dominated by love and "il trouvalt une 
douceur extreme a avouer a oette grande dame qu'il I'admirait." 
When he does admit to himself that he has some feelings for 
Mme de Renal it has an effect on his ambitious desires. Ee 
becomes uncertain of himself as to which goal he wants to 
pursue. 

After having seduced Mme de R^al he says to himself, 

"Mon Oieu! etre heureux, ^tre alme, n'est-oe que ea?" 

This causes him to ultimately conclude that son amour etait 


10 


encore de I'ambltlon” and that he wae '*8ot d'aimer une 
telle femme," 

Jullen did not realize that his ambition prevented him 
from fullj experiencing love. It la only In the closing 
moments of his life that his hypocritical pursuit of ambition 
will be fully revealed to him. He will then realize that 
his ambition for the future prevented him from loving In the 
present, that "amovir" and "ambition" are not compatible and 
that as long as he relentlessly pursued his ambitious desires 
he could not freely love. 

He continues his hypocritical treatment of society as 

a v/hole, even though he seems to have resolved the conflict 

between love and ambition. When he triumphed over several of 

the leading members of the society of Verrl^res and appeared 

In the honor guard of the king he was "le plus heureux des 

hommes." He had succeded In making a penetration Into a 

h I ^ 

level of society that was above him and this gave a great deal 
of satisfaction. 

In the Renal household he continually refused to accept 
the present as having any utility exceot as a means to an end— 
hlB future. He will ultimately come to the realization, shortly 
before his death, that the happiness he spent his life search¬ 
ing for "se placalt sous ses pas" when he wae a tutor of 
the children of the mayor of Verrleres, Jullen's blinding 
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aobltlon and his obsession for the future prevented hi* 
from experiencing the happiness of the present. 

When Jullen Is ultimately sent to the seminary he continues 
to lead a hypocritical life. The love-ambltlon conflict that 
he experienced with Mme. de Renal dlsapoears almost completely 
while he is at the seminary# He appears to have forgotten Jfae 
de Renal. However he continues to use society against Itself 
for his own ambitious purposes. Every life situation at the 
seminary was an obstacle. It was something to be overcome and 
conquered. He soon became an object of envy and derision at 
the seminary but ultimately triumphs over the barely literate 
peasants of the seminary when he Is appointed tutor In latln. 

The contempt he felt for the society of the seminary Is 
analogous to that which he felt towards the society of Verrleres 
In which he had been raised. He had an overwhelming contempt 
for all that was mediocre and ordinary In Ufa. Everything 
had to be In the superlative to please Jullen. 

Having won a victory over amour when he was a tutor for 
the children of the Renals, his ambition now seems to be 
greatly strengthened and reinforced. In fact his ’’ambition 
seems to crystallize” while at the seminary. His zeal 
for the future becomes an all-encompassing obsession. Every 
opportunity to move upwp.rd In society must be seized upon 
and won. When he appears In the scene with the prelate of the 
ohuroh ”11 etalt stupefalt d*admiration. . . Plus on s eleve 
vers le premier rang de la soclete, plus on trouve de ces 




manlere8 charmantes,'* 

Relentlessly he pursues the future; the present is 
only a means to that end. His hypocritical and blinding 
passion of ambition has again succeeded In blotting out the 
present and the "bonheur" that It contains. All this will 
be revealed to Jullen In the closing moments of his life. 

His hypocrisy hardened and crystallized, Jullen arrived 
In Parle as the secretary to the Marquis de la Mole, This 
appointment was a supreme achievement for Jullen, "ll allalt 
enfln paral^tre sur le theatre des grandes choses et le bonheur 
d'aller ^ Paris ecll'?i«alt tout a" ses yeux," Even though It 
appears that he has reached the top of society he continues 
to play the role of a hypocrite. Everything Is an obstace 
that must be surr unted, that must be conquered. Nothing must 
Interfere with b s plans. 

It appear- that Jullen will again have to face the conflict 
of love-ambit >n In his association with Hathllde de la Mole, 

But Mathllde <111 not cause his ambition to ebb. He does not 
see Mathll^ de la Mole as lover but as a member of a new 
level of clety that he must conquer and possess. He sees 

H ^ / m19 

Mathlldr as an enemy, Elle a ete levee dans le oamp ennemi. 

She le a obstacle In his quest for the future. She Is not 
an en but simply a means to an end. 
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Jullen ultimately seduced Mathllde de la Mole but 
"when she becomes his mistress his conquest Is a class 
triumph*** The attraction and repulsion that ensues 
between Jullen and Mathllde Is essentially a class struggle* 
They both experience a "savage delight In humiliating each 
other 8 pride* Jullen,however, plays the game much more 

seriously than Mathllde, She Is not merely a means of 
amusement, she Is an obstacle that must be overcome and 
possessed because she represents a level of society which 
Is above Jullen* It Is a war between Mathllde and her society 
and Jullen* He rationally plans each move In his conquest of 
the enemy* She had to be conquered, to be possessed If he 
were to consider himself a member of her society* "Je I'aural, 
J'en Iral ensulte et malheur ^ qul me troublera dans ma 
fuite* Cette Id^e devlnt 1'unique affaire de Jullen*" 

At this point Jullen began to realize that his feelings 
for Mathllde du la Mole were completely different from those 
he eiperlenoe<i for Mme de Renal and he began to reflect on 
the differences between his two mistresses* "Quelle dlff/renoe 
avec ce que J'al perdul" ^^The feeling of pride and happiness 
that he now experiences, he admits to himself. Is "plus d' 
orguell que d*amour, * , Cast un demon que Je subjugue, done 
11 faut subjuguer*" 


l_. 


When he does ultimately conquer Mathllde he Is gratified 
but not because of love but because his ambition has von him 
a battle. He has succeeded In penetrating a nev level of 
society completely. "Tout ce qul etalt au-dessus de lul la 
vellle etalt a see code's malntenant ou blen au-dessouB," 

At this point Jullen can clearly see that the personal 
gratification that he has aohelved with Mathllde does not 
equal that whi.h he experienced with Mce de Renal and he 
takes a nostalgic glance at the past and begins to realize 
the hypocrisy of his pursuing ambition so blindly In his 
affair with Mme de R^hal, "J'al ete sot, Les Idees que Je 
me falsals de Paris m'ont emp^che d'apprecler cette femme 
sublime," 

In spite of the conclusions he reached as he glanced 
nostalgically at the past, he continued to utilize hypocrisy 
as his mode of behavior. However, this hypocrisy with 
Mathllde de la Mole and the society of Paris Is dramatically 
Interrupted by the letter that Mme de Rdnal sent to the 

H ^ 

Marqule de la Mole« This letter was le dernier ooup a 
cet etre r.ffabll par un malheur trop constant." 

Por the first time In his life Jullen experiences a 
complete and utter black-out of reason. The letter was. In 
effect, a de-crystalllzatlon. The one thing that really 
mattered to Jullen and that he thought he possesed suddenly 
was no longer hl8| yet he desperately wanted to possess her. 
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He realized that he could not posseee her hj any of 
tha means that he had been employing and he thum sought to 
ultimately possess her by destroying her, his symbol of 
valuej he rushed oack to the church at Verrle'res and shot 
her In a final attempt to reaffirm that which he had lost. 

In his attempt to raffflrm that which he had lost he 

28 

demonstrated to her ”la preuve supreme de son amour.” 

This de-crystalllzatlon was the beginning of a new 
life for Jullen. It forced a resolution to the hypocrisy under 
which he had been hiding throughout his life. For the first 
time In hie life he stopped using the present as a means of 
aohelvlng the fu+urej his attempted destruction of Mme de 
Renal precluded the possibility of a future for himself. 

Yet when he destroyed his future he created a new life for 
himself for he would now be forced to live In the present. 

The attempted destruction of Mme de R^nal was a 
liberation for Jullen. He ceased to be a hypocrite. It 
was at this moment that Jullen Sorel, an etre sup^rleur , 
distinguished himself as an ”®me sensible.” The supreme 
paradox Is that Jullen Sorel would not have become an ”ffme 
sensible” had It not been for hie hypocrisy, for hypocrisy 
Is the "direction finder for an explorer, an sup^rleur", 

to a continent that he did not know existed, "le bonheur. 
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Jullen had thus discovered the object of his dreams, 
he had discovered ”le bonheur". He had liberated himself 
from the future and from his hypoerls7 and he was now 
forced to live entirely In the present. He now fully 
realized that throughout his short life he had been a 
hypocrite, that ambition was not the principal force In 
his life, and that ambition could not secure a future 
filled with happiness. Jullen Sorel, an "ame sensible". 

Is thus removed from society for the aot he committed 
against it. The society that he has used throughout hie 
life now dominates over Jullen and he Imprisoned. 

Love has triumphed over ambition. Julien is no longer 

a hypocrite! and he begins to savour that for which he has been 

searehlhg ell hie life—"is bonheur". He flnde this happiness 

live 

only because he Is forced to^entlrely in the present; hie 
past Is now not Important and he has no future, for he has 
been condemned to death. A force as awesome and powerful 
as death was necessary to reveal to Jullen the futility of 
the hypocrisy under the influence of which he had spent most 
of his life. 

His Imprisonment has removed him from society and 
he cherishes each moment of hie Isolation from society, 

"Ma foi, oe sejour est tranqullle; Je n'al point d'ennuyeux, 

Ja vie m'est agreeable." 










His complete lack of feeling for Mathllde de la 
Mole beoomes more pronounced when he Is In prison. Her 
continual efforts to secure his release from Jail leave 
him with absolutely no feeling for her. "II est slnguller, 
se dlealt-ll, un Jour que Mathllde sortalt t'e sa prison, 
qu'une passion si vlve et dont Je suls I'objet me lalsse 
tenement Insensible." 

On the other hand his passion for Mme de R^hal 
Increases during his Imorlsonmenti he now re-dlscovers In 
Mme de R^nal all the Joys of love which ambition b«>d 
formerly robbed him. He admits that he was pursuing a 
false goal when he was with Kae de R^nal at Vergy and 
Verrl^res, After one of her visits to him In prison be 

A 

eay8,"Je serais mort sans connaltre le bonheur si vous 
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n'etlez pas venue me voir. 

Jullen Is Infinitely happy. He Is forced to live In the 
present; It Is only "quand I'^tre stendhallen se sent 
oolnolder aveo le moment oil 11 vlt qu'll se sent heixreux," 

He thus began to live "au Jour le Jour" and his happiness 
knew no bounds; he had found the goal of his life—he had 
fotmd "bonheur", and on the day of his execution "tout se 
passa slmplement, oonvenablement et de sa part sans aucune 
affectation," 
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Jullen Sorel, an "etre superleur" fho became an "ane 
Ben8lble''t was at last "deUvr/ de I'ambltlon et du temps." 

His attempted 'destruction of Hme de B«nal was both a begixming 
and an end—it was the end of a life of hjpoorls^ and the 
beginning of a life of happiness, it was a renunciation of 
the future and an acceptance of the present, it was the 
discovery of a life, for only at that moment did Julien 
Sorel begin to live. 
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lA VIE DE LUCILIO VANINI 

Luclllo Vanlnl naqult a Taurlzano dans le royaume de 
Naples vers la fin de I'annee 1585 ou au commencement de 1' 
aime'e sulvante, O'est lul-meme qul nous apprend l*anneevdanB 
ses Dialogues (Paris, I 6 l 6 , p. 424). II commence tr^s Jeune 
une serie d'lmmenses lectures et d'etudes et comme adolescent 
11 s'attache de preference ^ la phllosophle d'Arlstote, qul, 
pour Vanlnl, est le "souveraln pontlf des ages, le dleu des 
phllosophes, le p§re de la sagesse humalne." En phllosophle 
Vanlnl se montre adversalre ardent de la scolastlque; 11 l' 
attaque partout, la toume en ridicule, II tralte toutes les 
Ide'es des phllosophes comme chlmeres, **nees de l'Ignorance, 
nourrles par 1*obstlnatlon et par la sottlse,** Dans I'antlqulte 
11 se separe ouvertement de Platon et de Clceron, qu'll tralte 
^ peu pres comme les soolastlques: ”Je ne m'appulerals pas sur 
les declamations use^es de Clceron nl sur les reveries de vlellle 
femme de Platon,**. II admlra beaucoup Cardan et Pomponace, qul 
avalent ecrlt sur I'lmmortallte de l*ame et qul avalent defendu 
les athe^es comme honnetes gens dont la vertu deslnt^ress^e 
^talt plus dlgne de louange que celles des plus! courageux defen- 
seurs de I'lmmortallt^, 

V \ O ^ 

Tres jeune 11 comme^a a beaucoup voyager. Son voyage a 
Rome, ou 11 etudla la theologle,est le commencement de sa vie 
vagabonds, De Rome 11 retouma a Naples et a I'exemple des 
phllosophes de son temps 11 etudla la physique, I'astronomle, 
et surtout la theologle. Ayant flnl ses etudes de theologle. 
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11 se fit ordonner pretre* II ne lul maqualt plus que 1'etude 
du droit et puls 11 se fit "Docteur In Utroque Jure.” De 
Naples 11 alia ^ Padoue ou 11 passa quelques ann^es a etudler, 
Ajant flnl ses etudes 11 retouma de nouveau a Taurizano, 
apparemment pour preparer d aller repandre son athelsme dans 
le monds avec trelze de ses camarades, Des oe moment 11 devlnt 
trop orguellleux pour se conteater d'un nom ordinaire comme 
Luclllo et 11 se fit nommor Jules Ce'sar, 

D’abord 11 traversa une partle de I'Allemagne et passa 
Jusqu'en Boh^me, Ayant parcouru I'Allemagne 11 alia aux Pays- 
Bas ou 11 se fit nommer Julio Caesare. Bes Pays-Bas 11 alia a 
Geneve et puls a Lyon, II fut oblige de quitter Lyon a cause 
de ses Idees athees et 11 alia en Angleterre, A Londres’en 
1614 11 fut emprlsonne pendant quarante-neuf Jours pour avoir 
attaque I'Eglise de I'Etat, 

Apres etre llber^ 11 retourna en Italle ou 11 commen 9 a 

N V 

a enselgner; mals des le commencement ses lecons rappelalent 
oelles de Pomponace et 11 fut chasse de nouveau de 1*Italle, 

II se sauva en Prance, A Lyon 11 essaya de se mettre a oouvert 
des Insultes du clerge par un llvre centre Cardan et d'autres 
athees, O'est son Amphitheatre, publle"^ en 1615, dans lequel, 
en falsant semblant de flatter les Jelsultes et de combattre les 

z' ✓ 

athees de toutes ses forces, 11 donne aux athees gain de cause 

/ 

par la falblesse de ses reponses. 

Be Lyon 11 retouma en Italle, ou accuse de nouveau de 
repandre ses lmpltles,ll alia en France et se fit rellgleux, 

^ z* \ 

II fut chasse de son couvent pour le desreglement de ses moeurs 
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et "entr'autres raisons pour un crime dlgne du feu, que la 
blenseance ne permet guere de nommer et qu'on n'ose exprimer 
qu'en grec.** (Personne ne salt le crime), II se sauva a Paris 
ou 11 devlnt aumonler du marechal de Bassomplerre, a qul 11 
dedla ses Dialogues sur la nature . Ayant publle see Dialogues 
11 qultta Paris pour aller a Toulouse, A cette epoque une 
clrconstance justlfle blen son depart, Ses deux ouvrages, 
Amphitheatre et Dialogues sur la nature avalent et^ examines 
par deux docteurs de la Sorbonne et Imprlmes avec prlvel^ge du 
rol, mals comme le dernier surtout falsalt grand bruit, la 
Sorbonne I'examlna de nouveau et le condamna au feu, 

A Toulouse 11 fit ce qu'll avalt fait allleurs, sans changer 
de methode, nl de prlnclpes, II fut assez habile pour s'lntro- 
dulre Chez le premier president qul le charges de donner quel- 
ques lecons a ses enfants, II professa la me^deelne, la phll- 
osophle et surtout la th^ologle, Aux enfants du president 11 
enselgna que "le corps etalt sans ame et que mourant tout etalt 
mort pour nous aussl blen que les betes, que la Ylerge avalt et( 
connalssance charnelle comme les autres femmes et d'autres choses 
blen plus scandaleuses,” (Encore, personne ne raconte les choses 
soandaleuses), 

Toulouse etalt ^ ce moment-1^ la vllle cathollque par 
excellence, L*Inquisition, que tout le reste de la France avalt 
repouse y etalt etabll et un zele outre etalt a la mode. O'etalt 
pour chagrlner le president, qul commenqalt a aimer Vanlnl, que 
le procurer general anlma les esprlts centre Vanlnl, Ohasse de la 
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cour sous I'accusatlon d*atheslme, d'astrologle, et de magle 
11 fut emprlsonne; apres un asssz long proces civil on le 
oondamna a avoir la langue couple et ^ etre br\h.e vif. La 
sentence s'sxecuta le 9 fevrier 1619. En mourant 11 dlt:(0n 
suppose qu'll dlt oes mots avant d'avolr la langue coupee.) 

"Il n'y a nl Dleu nl diable, car s'll y avalt un Dleu Je le 
prlerals de lancer un foudre sur le parle’inent; 8*11 y avalt un 
dlable je le prlerals anssl de I'engloutlr aux lleux souterralns, 
mala pulsqu'll n’y a nl l*un nl I'autre Je ne feral rlen,” 
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SOMMAIRBS DES OEUVR5S IMPORTANTES DE VAN INI 

Lea deux princlpaux ouvrages de Vanlnl, <1^1 causa sa 

mort et qul le rendlt cel^re, sent .^chitheatre et lea Dialogues 
aur la nature . Avant de dormer xme blbllogre-phle comple'te des 
oeuvrea de Vanlnl Je vals donner lea plans de oes deux llvres 
oel^bres, 

L* Amphitheatre se dlvlse en clnquante ohapitres, apneles 
exercloes. Vanlnl prouve d'abord 1'existence et la nature de 
Dleu, II deterplne I'lde'e de la Providence et 11 en donne lea 
preuves tout au long, Apres avoir poa^;lee prlnclpea 11 dlscute 
lea objections; 11 refute 1*argumentation de I'athee Dlagoras centre 
I'exlstence d'une Providence, alnsl que cells de Protagoras et de 
sea modernes Imltateurs, II r^soud les difficulties que Olceron 
eleve aur la conciliation de la llberte de I'homme avec la divine 
Providence et 11 defend la Providence et I'lmmortalite de I'ame, 
attaquees par les eplcurlens. Outre la Providence generals admlse 
par Arlstote et par les averroistea 11 soullgne la doctrine d'une 
Providence specials qul vellle stxrrclieque.chose et sur chacun de 
nous, Enfln, apr^s avoir refute pluslerirs opinions des stoldens, 
11 terrains par un acts d'entlxe soumlsslon au chef de I'^gllse et 
par une hymne k la dlvlnlte. L* Amphitheatre devalt avoir une 
aeoonde partle ou Vanlnl promet de repondre a d'autrea objections 

mals on ne la trouva jamais, 

Les Dialogues sur la nature eat un tralte de physique 
dlvlse^ en quatre llvres: le premier, sur le del et l‘alr,con- 
tlent quatorze dialogues; le deuxleme, sur'l'eau et la terre. 
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contlent treize dialogues; le trolsleme, sur la generation des 
anlmauz, contlent vlngt-trbls dldlogues; le quatrleme, sur la 

^ ^ t I 

generation des palens, contlent dli dialogues. Sans oette 
suite de dialogues 1*auteur, sous le nom de Jules-Ce^sar, donne 
a un de ses amis, appele Alexandre, toutes les explications 
que celul-cl lul demands sur des phenomenes de physique, en y 
Introdulsant blen d*autres choses selon la caprice de la con¬ 
versation ou selon le desseln de I'lnterlocuteur principal. 


















Vanlni, Gulllo Oesare 


CO oathollc 


ntonli 


lUgdunl (Lyon 

Oe llvre, publle avec privilege du rol, 
fut dedle au Comte de Castro, protecteur 
de la famine de Vanlni et blenfalteur de 
Vanlni. On peut trouver des exemplaires 
de ce llvre dans les blbllothdq.ue3 sulvantes. 
British Museum, Library of Congress, Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, Princeton University et 
Duke University, 


Quatuor .Lutetlae (Paris): Perler, 

Oe llvre, publle avec privilege du rol, fut 
dedle' au mare'chal de Bassomplerre, dont Vanlni 
etalt aumonler. II y a des exemplaires de ce 
llvre dans les blblloth^ques sulvantes: British 
Museum, Tale University, University of Minne¬ 
sota, et Polger Library, 

pro ehristlano religions adv ersus atheos 
osmop(^l typls phllatelhels, 1712, 

On n'est pas si?r si 1* Anologle est un llvre 
complet ecrlt par Vanlni, une partle de 1 
Amphitheatre ou une partle des Dialogues. En 
1717 Durand^dlt que l* Apologle n'est que 1 
Amphitheatre avec un autre tltre. Roussexjt, 
en 1842 dlt "que I' Apologle est une partle des 
Dialogues. Croze dit aue I' Apologle n a rlen 
a" falre^vee nl l' Amphlth6|ltr^ nl les Dialogue 
Selon Croze c'est un llvre separe d'crlw par 
Vanlni. En 1843 Oouelhi et puls en 1878 Plor- 
entlno, dlrent que I' Apologle n’est pas un 
llvre e'crlt par Vanlni mala une apologle falte 
par Pietro Pederloo Arpe pour Vanlni, Pour etre 
certain, sans auoun doute, de l'auteur de 
A pologle 11 faudralt aller ou a la blbllotheque 
de Princeton University ou au British Museum 
et comparer un exemplalre de I’Apologle aui 
autres oeuvres de Vanlni. 
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1542 , Oeuvres Philos ophlaue 8 . Trans, M.X. Rousselot, 

S^tls: Llbralrle Gosselln. 

Dans la premiere partle^^u llvre Rousselot 
nous presente 1 ' Amphitheatre complet (pp.l- 
207), Dans la deuxl^e partle du llvre 11 
nous presente les Dialogues (pp,209-321), 
mals ce n'est pas le llvre complet, Rousselot 
oholslt les dialogues qul offrent le plus 
d'lnter^t au leoteur: 

1, De l'origins de I'homme. 

2, De la religion pai'enne, 

3 , Des apparitions dans I'alr, 

4, Des oracles, 

5, Des s^byllos, 

6 , Des demonlaques^ ,, 

7, Des Images saorees chez les palens, 

8 , Des augures, 

9 , De la guerisson dp certalnes maladies, 

10, De la resurrection des morts, 

11, Des sorcellerles, 

12, Des songes, 

II 7 a des exemplaires de ce livre dans les 
hlbllothe'ques sulvantes: British Museum, Tale 
University, University of Pennsylvania, Duke 
University, Library of Congress, New York 
Public Library et Boston Public Library. 


1912 . ^ opere . 2v, Trans, Guido Porzlo. Lecce: 

Eduardo Bart one, 

Le premier volume contlent 1* Amphitheatre et 
le deuxl^e volume contlent les Dialogues . 

II y a des exemplaires de ce llvre dans les 
blbllotheques sulvantes: Harvard University, 
Library of Congress et Brown University, 


1933 » . Le opere . 2v. Trans. Luigi Corvaglla, Milano: 

1934 ———sooieta anonlma edittlee dante allghlerl, 

Le premier volume contlent 1 * Amphitheatre . 
public en 1933, et le deux^eme volume con¬ 
tlent les Dialogues , public en 1934. II y a 
des exemplaires de ce llvre dans les blbllo¬ 
theques sulvantes: Harvard University, British 
Museum et Columbia University, 





FOOTNOTE 


Vanlni, ne Lucillo, ohangea de nom trols ou quatre fols. 
En Hollande 11 se fit nommer Julio Caseare; Paris, 
lorsqu'll vould* imprlmer les Dialogues 11 se fit nommer 
Julio Oaesare Vanlno; sf Lyon, lorsqu' 11 voulut Imprlmer 
l* AinT)hltheatre 11 ajouta Taurlfano a'son nom, Dans cette 
blbllographle Je me sers seulement du nom qu'on trouve 
dans la plupart des llAnres sur la vie et 1'oeuvre de 
Vanlnl, 1. e., Gulllo Oesare Vanlnl. 
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OEUVRES PERDUES 


Quant auz autres ouvrages de Vanlnl, on ne les a jamais 
vues, a I'exeeptlon d'un seul* Tons les ouvrages suivantes, 
ou publles ou anecdotes, sent perdus. Nous n en savons les 
titres et les sujets que par ce que Vanlnl nous en apprend dans 
ses deux llvres qul ne sent pas perdus| 1* Amphitheatre et les 
Dlalo<mes « En void les titres tels que Vanlnl les donne dans 
1* Amphitheatre , edition de 1615, et dans les Dialogues , edition 
de 1616: 


Vanlnl, Gulllo Cesare. Oommentarli phvslcl . 

Voir ses Dialogues , p. 88, 

. Oommentarli medlcl . 

Voir ses Dialogues , pp, 88, 166, 


, De vera sapientla . 

Voir ses Dialogues , p, 275 aussl blen que 
Pere Garasse. La doctrine eurleuse . 
Paris; Ohappelet, lo23, p. 1015. Pe're 
Garasse affirms avoir lu ce tralte dans 
lep^uel, selon Garasse, Vanlnl parle "en 
paien et en phllosophle cynlque," 


, Tractus physlomaglcus . 


Voir ses Dialogues , p, 252, 



ontemnenda gloria 


Voir ses Dialogues , p, 359 


ihyslcoB. as 


Voir ses Dialogues , p. 123 aussl blen que 
l*Ainphlth§^tre. pp. 38, 64. 


Selon Doirand ce llvre fut Imprlme a Strasbourg 


conclllo Trldentlno 


Dlvlse en XVIII livres; voir 1 Amphitheatre 
pp. 70, 77. 
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66The only thing one can 
do with good advice is to 
pass it on. It is never of 
ciny use to oneself, ff 
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lyTHODUOTIOH 

The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the 
similar political, social, moral and religious factors that 
caused their creation, often closely related. In a movement 
suoh as roHiantlolsm the relationship Is easily seen, hut It Is 
perhaps more difficult to see In the movements that do not have 
the massive scope of romanticism. Tet upon closer examination 
of the so-called minor artistic movements the parallels can be 
seen. Suoh were the literary and artistic movements in Prance 
In the period following romanticism, 

literary naturalism and artistic Impressionism are two of 
the most Important of these post-romantic movements and are. In 
fact, considered by many to be totally separate and completely 
unrelated schools of thought. The absence or presence of 
parallels between these two schools can only be seen by a care¬ 
ful examination and analysis of the artifacts of the movements, 
the only valid and concrete bases for comparison. 

Is has been clearly shown by recent studies In the baroque, 
the principles of art history can be valuable as a means of better 
understanding literature. These principles of art are particular¬ 
ly valuable when dealing with a period of history characterized 
by a major or rapid reorientation of values. Such a period 
ocoured In Pranoe following the fall of the Second Bmplre. The 
Influence of the nobility was coming to an end and a new class 
was rising to human oonsolousness- It was the rise of the lower 
bourgeoisie. Both literature and art clearly reflect thlf 
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reorientation of the thematic level hut It Is In art that the 
stylistic reorientation can most clearly he seen. Thus It Is hy 
using the principles of art. Impressionistic art, that we can best 
see and understand the stylistic reorientation that took place In 
naturalistic literature In nineteenth century Prance, 
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lapretsioxilsB in art and aaturallsn In literature appear 
to the uninitiated at totallj distinct and separate phenomena 
of nineteenth century France. HoweTer, careful study reTealt 
distinct parallels between the two schools of artistic express¬ 
ion. Fundamental to both is a philosophy of aoTement which 
closely resembles that of the Greek philosopher Heraclitus, 
who maintained that the universe is constantly changing and that 
the only constant is change itself. The Herclatian symbol of 
flux, fire, was interpreted by the impressionists as a flow of 
water, a river, in which time is perceived only in terns of the 
present moment. It is a river "into which you cannot step twice,** ^ 
as Leibnis expressed it. The Herclatian concept of flux implies 
the essential idea of the Impressionistlo aesthetic- the primacy 
of the moment. The impressionistlo moment is, as Hauser points 
out, unique. It is a moment which has never existed before and 
wiiioh will never be repeated again in the sane manner. The 
uniqueness of the moment, the fundamental aesthetic principle of 
impressionism has been underlined by Hauser as "the basic exper- 

M 2 

ienos of the hinoteenth century. Hot to imply that the period 
following romanticism was the only unique moment IN the history 
of Franoel, All periods of history are unique. The fundamental 
change on the part of the writers and authors of this period was 
an attempt to capture this moment in a work of art. Zola himself 
underlined the importance of the moment in impressionistlo arts 
"On doit saisir la nature dans I'impressionnisae d'une minute, 
n faut fixer i jamais oette minute sur la tolle." ^ 
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The charaoterlstlOB of this moment were Important In the 
foinnatlon of this new aesthetic outlook but more Important than 
the charaeterlBtloa was the method used to capture them, to freeze 
them permanentlj In an artistic creation so that they could be 
analyzed. lot meaning to Imply that Uterature and art had 
nerer before portrayed the oharacterlstlcs of a particular period 
of hlstory.^^ The uniqueness of the Impresslonlstlo approach, as 
well as the approach taken by Bmlle Zola In his novels, was the 
method. To somehow stop the flow of time, to capture the trans¬ 
itory and the changing, to portray the only constant which actually 
exists, shange, and to analyze this constant became the goal of 
the Impressionists and of Emile Zola. Arnold Hauser has character¬ 
ized the naturalistic novel of Zola as the "description and anal¬ 
ysis of the momentary." ^ The momentary quality of Impressionistic 
art la so apparent that the point need not be emphasized, except 
as a means of better understanding the momentary quality of Zola s 

prose. 

In the period fillowlng the fall of the Second Empire, the 
moment In Talne's eonoeptlon of the term, a new emphasis was 
placed on the ordinary and the everyday. It was an era dominated 
by a certain respect for the working classes, the lower bourgeoisie, 
which wore moving to a position of Importance, and literature as 
well as art became the expression of the rise of this class to 
human oonsolousness. The painters portrayed simple trees Instead 
of monumental trees, peaaaata at work Instead of the nobility at 
leisure. It was an era marked by an emphasis on the simple and 
the ordinary and not the exceptional and the celebrated. Developping 
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side bj side with this emphasis on the ordinary was also the 
dereloppient of technology. The dewelopment of a technological 
age brought about a now emphasis on the city, on Its Inner 
movements and tensions, on Its vastness, on Its power. The 
city was viewed as a huge sprawling organism Inhabited by great 
masses of humanity, by the lower bourgeoisie, men who were 
slowly becoming Integral parts of this huge and Intricate urban 
machine. 

The writers and artists understood, or perhaps saw more 
clearly, this major reorientation of values. They could see that 
society was experiencing a great change, that It was In a state 
of flux and they tried to capture. In their works, these speciflo 
fleeting moments which will never occur again. Their complete 
artistic endeavor ime thus directed towards the momentary; it 
became their credo. It, In fact, became almost an obsession for 
some. 

The characteristics of society at that time were unique, but 
It was not bee:, ^.se the artists and writers captured these character¬ 
istics In their works, as has been pointed out, that they wez^ 
different- It Is the method and approach they used that made them 
so different. Their method was Inspired by the development of 
technology and science; they. In short, adopted a scientific 
method. The impresslonlstio painters. In their pursuit of the 
unique moments of reality, used light as their principal tool. 

They had seleoted only one element from reality, light, to use 
as their basis of Interpreting all reality. Their early efforts 
dealt with their symbol of Herclatlan change, water. Slowly 








their tlee of light spread to every aspect of reality. They 
had separated light froa reality and used It as a means of 
looking at reality, "a reality that Is not a being but a beooa- 
Ing, not a condition but a process." 5 it beoane the essential 
principal of their style and It was at this aoaent that the 
Impressionistic school of art was bom. The doctrine of Impress- 
lonlsH Is, as leAtersvard points out, an offspring of Oonte'e 
philosophy, and therefore everything was dismissed In art that 
did not originate from a sensual experience. The eye of the painter 
thus became more Important than In any other period of art history. 
Fainting became the dominion of the optical scientist whose main 
ijoal was to reproduce reality by the use of a very acute eye. 
fhelr works were thus the "chromo-lumlnarlstlc .raports of cond¬ 
itions In nature." ^ By using a scientific eye they attempted to 
capture fleeting moments In much the same way that Zola tried to 
capture the momentary In writing his novels. 

Zola, In preparing to write a novel, would document with 
the care of a physical scientist. He actually descended Into the 
mines of Prance to document Germinal t he scientifically observed 
his subjects and milieu before he began to write; and his novels 
became Journals of scientifically observed and recorded material. 
The naturalistic novels he wrote were Inspired by a solentlflo 
Ideal and recorded In terms of the senses. The most super¬ 
ficial reading of his novels reveils this great concern for 
sensory knowledge. The whole of his work Is, In fact, the record 
of knowledge gained through the senses while utilizing a solentlflo 
method. 


Zola, as did the impresslonistlo painters, plabed a great 
deal of eaphasls on the ylstial. The abundance of Images and 
metaphors In his noyels Is sufficient proof of his emphasis 
on the visual, on the use of light. In other #ords, as an 
approaoh to reality. By using light Zola, as did the Impression- 
Istle painters, suoeeeded In stopping the flow of time and In 
presenting this state of flux In a worh of art. 

Thus we see that the parallels between the method of the 
Impressionistic artists and Zbla aveidistlnot. Both rely heaVlly 
upon the sensual, especially the visual, and both base ttelr 
methods on solenoe and a scientific method. They both approaoh 
reality by the same means. However the moment of reality that 
they eaeh oaptiire with their solentlflo eye Is quite different; 

4 difference caused by two distinct eoneept&OBS of reality. 
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th« art of the ImpreBOlonls-to eorresponio to the aosthetlo 
eiporlonoo dosorlbed hy Kant, ehorola *ploaeuTO le related to the 
elnple approhonelon of the fom of an ohjeot without referring 
thlB approhonelon to a certain Icnowlodgot the ropreaentatlon 
dooe not refer to the object but only to the oubjeot." Inherent 
In thle definition are two of the fundamental oharaotorletloe 
of the Upreoolonletlc moment that dlotlnguleh It from the 
naturallotlo momontj an antl-lntelleotual Ideal and a eearoh for 
beauty. In their palntlnge the Impreeelonlste portrayed the elmple 
and the ordinary, the working oUaeee ae well ae everyday e' tuatlone. 
In portraying the humble and the ordinary theylmpreeelonieto, ae 

Tenturl notee, "dloeoTored a new beauty whore before It had not 

H d * 

been belleTed that beauty existed. 

It is Important to keep In mind the distinct purposes of 
art and literature In suoh a study as this. Hatzfeld underlines 
this point r^The law that art must reproduce the beautiful and 
literature the characteristic still comes to the fore. Even when 
art tries to assume the task of literature In naturalistic style, 
as in the 'Repasseuses* of Degas, tired, yawning and hardworking 
like those of Zola In Germinal , they are much less vulgar 
because they do not speak.- 9 The Impressionists thus portrayed 
not the oharaoterlstlc but the striking and the beautiful. Beauty, 
they believed, was to be found only In certain rare moments In the 
river of time. In a fluid reality. -Us recherohent dans 1' 
apparenoe mobile de la reallte une beauts, peut-etre une etemlts. 
Bile est oaohee pertout ostte beauts qu'lls poursulrent et 11s 


8ont les premiers i le decouvrlr.** 

The absence of Intellectuallsm among the Impressionists 
was caused In part bj the Immediate satisfaction they received 
In dealing with only the appearance of reality. Their faithful¬ 
ness to appearance resulted, as Venturi points out, in their 
finding ** a new form of appearance without pretending that 
their form of appearance was the form of reality. Reality 
to the Impressionists thus meant the beautiful, not all of 
reality but only one aspeot of reality. Their aim was not to 
make a Judgement of reality but Instead to merely present It 
as they conceived It. They were. In effect, antl-lntelleotual, 
optimistic, and In a certain sense, naive. In their approach 
to reality. 

The iwiturallstlc moment was, on the other hand, a wholly 
Intellectual matter. In his novels Zola was capturing the 
fugitive moments of reality, but he was doing more, he was 
•xpresslng a Judgement, an altogether Intellectual matter. 

Til oseralt porter un regard scrutateur sur les falts soclaux 
pour les Juger aveo une rigueur sclentlflque. Instead of 
capturing only the beautiful and striking moments of rmaliif, 

Zola captured all of reality In his novels, "II procvalt que tous 
les sujets revelent I'art pourvu qu'on a apporte a sa besogne 
un esprit respeotueux de la verlt^," The fundamental difference 
then between the moment of Zola and the moment of the Impression¬ 
ists is that Zola was seeking "verlte", while the Impressionists 
were seeking "beauts". The Impressionists were content to see 
only the beautiful and the strikir-^j Zola Insisted on seeing all 
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of realltj, perhaps with an emphasis on the not so striking and 
the not so beautiful. His purpose In portraying "le cote" sombre" 
was Intellectual, eren though It was pessimistic:"Pelndro la 
nisere des foules, leur decomposition morale, fruit de leur 
pauTrete; decouvrlr les plales soolaux dans tout leur horreur 
et leur erudite", o'e"talt de falre oeuvre pesolnlote." It was 
intellectual In the sense that Zola, the novelist, was engaged 
fully In his role of a novelist; he was attempting to correct 
reality. This he believed could best bo done by Indicating to 
society Its faults and weaknesses. "Ho Justlflalt-il pas sea 
pelntures audacleuses de vie et de la de'cheance soclale par don 
de'slr do rendre le mende mellleur en lul Indlquant ses falblesses?"^^ 
Zola the naturalistic novelist was In effect attempting to teach 
society. In his efforts to teach he made no attempt to gloss 
over the ovllness and ugliness of social conditions, for these 
wore the conditions that he actually saw as he was documenting 
his novels. Us avowed purpose In the Rougon-Maocuart was 

intellectual:"0'etalt le mal guerlr." 

In adopting a posslmlstlo approach towards the prt^ent, Zola 

was attempting to create a better future. He Is thus,at the sane 

time, optimistic and pessimistic. "Il est pelntre pessimists 

de la soole'te" pre"sente, double d'un annonclateur tres optimists 

de la soclete future." ^“^If his approach to present reality 

was pessimistic It was, nonetheless, the truth. "II croyalt 

quo le romanoler n'a pour prlnolpes dlreoteurs que la veraolte 

et la fldellte au re"ol," The RougonfclieoQuart Is then a 

M 19 

"lutte contra le faux et 1'artifice. 


The "faux" and the 
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"artlfloe" that he was ooabattlng must Jtore meant to Zola the 

reality of the impressionistic painters. ' Zola reacted to one 

of the Impressionistic shows In the following manner:**!« grand 

malheur o'est que pas un artiste de ce groupe n a realise pulse- 

ament et deflnltlTement la formula nouvelle qu'lls apportent 

tons, epalse dans leurs oeuvres. La formula est la, dlvlsee 

I'ln^lnlj mals nulle part dans auoun d'eux, on ne la trouve 

applique par un maltre. On pent leur reprocher leurs Im- 

pulssanoes personelles, 11s n’en sont pas molns les verltables 

ouvrlers du sleole. Ils ont b^n leurs trous, 11s laohent trop 

souvent leur ^aoture, 11s se montrent Imoomplets et Impulssants; 

11 leur sufflt de travalller au naturalisms contemporaln pour se 

mettre a la tete d'un mouvement et pour jouer un role considerable 

dans notre eoole de pelnture." Zola Is praising their method, 

and yet he criticizes the reality that they portray, Zola, who 

considered himself to be the master of the method, realized that 

the reality of the Impressionists was not la verlte et le reel. 

It was only one aspect of reality, the beautiful, and not all of 

rifillty. The master of the method would present a complete and 

therefore a true picture of reality. The Impressionists' reality 

was Incomplete. It is somewhat Ironical that this Incompleteness ' 

was the cause of their popularity and, at the same time, the 

cause of their subsequent failure. This wruld not be realized until 
the end of the century. 

Zola, one of the ardent supporters of Impressionistic art 
In the early phases of Its development, criticized It as It 
developed. The works of the impressionists, to Zola, were not 
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finished. Finishing to Zola was, as Venturi points out, a 
powerful means of Imposing himself, of Imposing the truth. 

The works of the Impressionists were unfinished because the7 
were not presenting the truth, complete reality; they were 
presenting only one aspect of reality, the striking and the 
beautiful. A finished work to Zola contained not only the 
beautiful but also the ugly. It contained the truth. But the 
Impressionists were not concerned with finishing their works 
as Zola would have liked. Tet to the Impressionistlo point' of 
Tlew their works were finished. Finishing to the Impressionists 
meant portraying reality In terms of light and color; when they 
arrived at light and color they stopped finishing. Finishing to 
Zola meant portraying not only reality In terms ol light and color 
but also portraying a complete and true reality, the truth; when 
he arrived at the truth he considered a work to be finished. 

The reality of the impressionists and the reality of Zola 
are then distinctly different, yet they both treated their 
separate realities In the same manner. They both attempted to 
capture Individual and unique moments of reality In their works 
and to analyze them. This was the first time In history, as 
Hauser points out, that analysis became the basis of art. The 
Impressionists as well as Zola attempted to capture momentary 
reality and to analyze It, using a scientific method. Their 
approach to a reality Is, as we have seen,^Identical. Tet 
their conceptions of reality are different. 'An analysis of the 
stylistic principles of their method shows Interesting parallels 
between the two schools of aitistlo expression. 
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Tlx« underlying principle of the styllstlos of the 
Inpreaslonletlo artiste and of Balle Zola is a general 
fragnentation of form* The ranlflcatlons of this principle 
oan be seen ereryvhere In their works. The most readily 
apparent use of this principle In inpresalonlstlc art is the 
use of small dots of color placed on the canvas, with no 
attempt at blending being made on the part of the artist. 

The literary parallel of this technique is seen by Reuters- 
vard as the sentence In which the Individual elements have 
not been previously arranged! "Just as there Is not a pre¬ 
viously arranged mixture of colors In art, so there la no 

X « 21 

logical construction of the sentence In literature. 

These Individual dots of oolor, the brush strokes of the 
Impressionists, are viewed by John Rewald as "oomma-liko"; 
they thus allow the artist to record every observed nuance, 
jlia H^terary parallel then of this "comma-llke style In art 
Is seen In the sprawling un-loglcal sentences of Zola, which 
are not, as Moser points out, " blen achevee, oorreete, blen 
assise, rythme et equllbre' la lltterature de I'lmpresslonnlsme 

emploie une phrase moroelee, aanf Hen grammatical et loglque; 

\ 

c'est un agglomerat de subatantlfs et d'adjeotlfs, analogue a 
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oelui des touches de oouleur des pelntres Impresslonnlstes, 

The following sentence from Le Ventre de Paris shows Zola’s 
use of hr?comma-like" stylet 

✓ 

Puis, venalent les beaux polssons, Isoles, un enr / 
ohaque plateau d'osierj lea saumons, d argent gullloohe, 
dont ohaque ecallle semb^e un coup de burin dans le poll 
du metal; les mulets, d'ecallles plus fortes, de clsel- 
urea plua groaalerea; lee grands turbots, les grandee 




barburoSf d un grain sarre at blano conma du lait 
oailla; lea thona. llasea at Tafnia, paralla a daa 
aaea da oulj noiratra; lea bara arrondla, ourrant 
una bouoha anoraef falaant songer a qualqua 'itaa ^ 
trop groaaa, randue i olelna gorga. dana la atupa- 
faotlon da I'agonla. ^3 

Thla rathar long aentanoa la oonatruoted of a sariaa of 
fragmenta, aeparated by commas and aaml-oolons, which seam 
to pila upon aach other as the aentenoa progreases. The pre- 
dominanoa of substantlTas and adjactivas, aapaoially adjaotiTes 
of oolor, la wary oharaotaristio of tha Imprasalonlstlo word, 
artist. Tha following axampla, alao takan from La Vantre da 
garie. shows mora clearly Zola's use of substantlTaa and 
adjaotlvas of colors 

^n bao da gaz, au sortir d'una nappe d'ombre, 
aclairalt las olous d'un souller, la manoha 
blaua^jLl une blo use, le bout d'una oai^atta, 
antrsTus dans catte floralson inorma daa b ou quets 
rouges d«s_oiarqttea, d^s bouquets Jblcmqs da 
narats, daa werduras debordantes das pols at das 
ohouz. 24 

of color 

By changing tha position of the adjeotivea, in the proceeding 
sentence, from their usual position after the noun, to a 
position preceedlng the noun, against the generally aeoeptad 
grammatical rule, Zola has produced a strong sensation of color; 

I ' 

wa actually sea the color of the object before wa see' ^ha object 
Altering the position of the qualifying adjeotlra. In this ease 
an adject Its of color, gives, as Hatzfald points out,"the color 
auoh a prapondaj.-anoa that the quality and not tha form of the 
object at Issue iti stressed." 25 t^us the sane strong color 
affect Is produced In literature that la produced In inpresalon- 
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lutlo art bj th« distinot dot? of color on the canvas. Hatzfeld 

explains I "In, for example, "I'arbro vert", the adjective may 

be talcen from Its logioal place In the phrase, "le vert arbre", 

or it nay be neutralized and substantlzed, *le vert de 1'arbre*, 

or even replaced by a substantive,"la verdure de 1'arbre." 26 

By using these three techniques, ehanglng the position of the 

adjective, substantizing the adjeotive and replacing an adjective 

by an abstract substantive of quality, the word artist is able 

to produce a strong sense of impressionistlo color. Batzfeld 

viewee these three techniques and the main descriptive approach 

used by Zcla In Le Ventre de Paris , lotioe the strong sense of 

color produced in the following passage taken from Le Ventre de 

Paris by using these techniquesi 

Une barre de soleil, tonbant du haut vitrage de 
la^rue oouvertevlnt allimer ces couleurs 
precieuses, lavees et attendries par la vague, 
irisees et fondues dans les tons de chair des 
ooquillages, I'opale des merlans, la naore^des 
maoquereaux, I'or des rougets, la robe lamee 
des harengs, les grandes pieces d'argenterle des 
sauaons. 27 

In addition to the preponderance of substantives and 
adjectives, the impressionistic sentence is charaoterized by 
the almost total absence of verbs from positions of importanoe 
in a sentence. The verb is usually relegated to a olaume or 
used as an auxiliary. It is the substantives and adjectives that 
dominate the sentence. &tzfeld has called this type of sentence 

A Q 

a "color spot without verbal harmonization." ° He uses an 
example taken from L^sSMioir. the formation of the funeral, 
to show the relative unimportance of verba in the impressionistlo 
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^ oourtds ailenoM (noainal spot) se faisaient 
.ale verb), ooubm do ohuchoteaent8(noun) rapldee, 
ue attente’noun) agaoee et flevreuee avee lee courses 
liOMn). brusques de robes, Mae Lorilleux qul aralt 
rtiblle (verb In relative clause) son aouobolr ou blen 
itie Lerat qul oherchalt un parolatlnn a^^eaporunter... 
n j avait (auxlllarj) un bruit prolongs de sanglots. ^ 

The use cf these verbs In the laperfeot tense leads to 
another stxllstlo principle of lapressionlstle llterature- 
the use of the style Indirect llbre. This type of sentence, sc 
laportant to the understanding cf realistic literature In 
nineteenth century Prance Is also very laportant to an under¬ 
standing of the naturalistic literature of Balls Zola. Hatzfeld 
vlewes the style Indirect llbre as a "aeans of effacing contours 
In literature." This effacing of contours was achieved by the 
lapressionlstle artists by using snail dots of color to construct 
their works. The color spots were placed on the c^invas unblended. 
The result produced was an effacing of contours. At a proper 
distance froa an Inpresslonistlc painting the eye alies the colors, 
the contours thus are effaced by an optical mixture on the part of 
the observer. By using this technique the artists were not bound 
to strict classical fora and outline. Theirs was a suggestive art. 
The saae effect Is produced In literature by using the style 
Indirect llbre, "aatticky presentation of half-direct, half- 
Indlrect speech. In which the author uses the vocabulary snd 
locutions of the characters. As a result the reader is at a 
loss to decide who Is speaking." By not blending the color 
spots OB the canvas and by using the^'style Indirect llbre an 

«32 

"exquisite finish of the lapreseloiilstlo tectol(;^ue paM produced. 
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The abundance of style indirect llbre In the novels of Zola 
is so great that an ezaaple la hardly necessary. In fact, the 
novels Le Ventre de Paris and la Bate Huaalne are written alaost 

entirely in this style. 

in effacing of contours is also produced in the novels of 
Zola by using the nost fundamental tool of the lapresslonlstlo 
artists- light. In the works of Zola, however, we are struck by 
a peculiar use of light- it is an absence of light. Zola uses the 
iapresfflonlstio technique of treating reality in terns of light 
in reverse, lonethelese he produces the same effeot that the 
iapresslonlstlo painters produced. This is possible only in 
literature. The words, in many oases completely analogous to 
the dots of color of the painters, however, are capable of 
pr)duclng, by the Inherent nature of language, an laage in the 
absence of light, l/otlce the complete painting that Zola has 
given us, yet there is not light, in the opening soene of 
Germinal I 

Dans la plains rase, sous^la nuit sans etolles, 
d'une obscurlto et d'une epalsseur d'enore, un 
hoame suiralt seul la grande rou-^e de Marohlennes 
^ Montsou, dll kilometres de pave ooupant tout 
droit, a' travers les champs de betteraves. Devant 
lui, 11 ne voyalt meme pas le sol noir, et 11 n 
avait la sensation de 1'immense horizon plat que 
par lee souffles du vent de aajs, des rafales ^ 
largSR eoaae sur une aer, glasses d avoir balaye 
des lleues de aarals et de terres nues. ^ueune 
oabre d'arbre ne tachalt le del, le 5 ^ve se 
deroulait avec la rectitude d'une ^e^e, 
ailieu d« I'eabrun aveuglant des tenebres, 

Or in this scene from Le Ventre de Paris t 

It, sur la route, sur les routes voislnes, en 
avant et en arrlsre, des ronfleaents lointalns de 
oharrols annon^aient dee oonvois pareils, tout 
un arrivage ■f.raversant les tenebres et le gros 
soaaeil da d»ux heures du matin, berqant la vlllf* 
noire du bruit oe cette nourrlture qul passalt. 
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These two passages, as well as mazij more In the norels of Zols., 
rereal a rather sharp aisxlnotlon between the art of the painter 
and the art of the writer. The Impreealonlstlo artist, as well 
as any other artist, aust have light of sorae fcim In order to 
oreate a painting. The inpressionists needed light nore than 
any other school in the history of art since it was their piiaary 
tool for dealing with reality, it was the essential element of 
their style. Without light of some fom the inpresslonlstio 
artist oould not orsate a work of art. The literary artist, on the 
other hand, can oreate a work of art,lb 7 wlrtue of the Inherent 
nature of language. In the total absenoe of light. He need not 
rely upon light to produce a visual impressioni the words he 
uses are-independant of the need of an element of the sensory 
environment to produce an image. This is an important, distinction 
to be made when dealing with art and literature. 

Zola, perhaps more than any other writer, created distinct 
Images or impressions by complet($ly removing all light. This 
was caused in part by his desire to present primarily "le c^e 
sombre" of reality. He presented this aspect of reality, the ugly 
and the unpleasant, by removing light. His pessimisji Veoomes 
clearer in such a presentation. The impressionistic artists, 
on the other baud, presented the beautiful and the stx'lklng, 

"le o^e^ using a great deal of light and their optimism 

thus became more pronounced In such a presentation. Their use of 
light,both the impressionists and Zola, thus oorresponds to their 
distinet and separate interpretations of roality. 
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Throughout the novale of Zola their la an alaost constant 
atmosphere of oppression created by the exclusion of light. If 
an hour by hour study of Germinal were made, noting the number 
of hours spent In light and the number of hours spent In the 
absence of light, the result would certainly be greater for the 
number of hours spent In the absence of light. The whole setting 
of the novel Is established In total darkness, the characters 
are Introduced and develcped—all In the absence of light. The 
most Important scenes of the novel take place without light 
being present- the midnight meeting in the forest, the dally 
struggle In the depths of the mine, to mention only a ^ew. 

In many cases In the novels of Zola, even when we are told 
that it Is day, we get the Impression of a scene without light. 

In Haonin the street by the Pont-Heuf Is In many 

Instances presenWurlng the day, yet we are given the Impression 
of something dark and oppressive* 

t 

Par lea vllalns Jours d'hlver, par les matinees de 
broulllard, lea vltres ne Jet tent que de la nult 55 
sur les dalles gluantes, de la nult sails et Ignoble. 

In the evening the street becomes even more dark and oppressive 1 

Le solr...Is passage prend 1 'aspect slnlstre d’un 
veritable coupe-gorge; de grandee ombres s allongent 
sur les dalles, des souffles humldes vlennent de la 
rue; on dlralt une galerle soTjteralnne pguement 
eolalree par trols laapes funaralres. 

Light then Is one of the main motifs of Zola's novels. 

It la an Impressionistic technique, an Inverse Impresslonlstlo 
technique. Zola, who was st-niok by the use the Impressionists 
had made of light, has taken light as one of his primary tools 
to aooompollsh hie purpose as a novellst-to correct reality. 
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His works are pharaoterlzed by a airture of what nay be 
oalled lapresslonlstlo light and naturalistio light. The 
type of light found in Germinal . Thereee Haouin and la B^te 
Hunaine is priaarily naturalistio, i.e., there is a relative 
absence of light. The type of light found in La Terre and Le 
Ventre de Paris is priaarily lapreaslonlstlc light, l.e., 
there is an abundance of light. It is interesting t'. note that 
ghese last two novels have relatively un-ooaplicated plots. 

The plots are secondary to Zola's main goals in these novels- 
to ^aptvfbeand describe fleeting moaents of reality. The plots 
of the novels, however weak, are given only as a aeans of 
uniting the series of captured iapresslonistio moaents. The 
plot in Le Ventre de Paris is built around Plorent, yet it is 
not Vlorent who is the oht^f oharaoter; the cht^f character is 
"le ventre de Paris" itself—Les Halles. Zola is acre conoemed 
with describing his ohd6lf oharactsr than in narrating the story 
of Plorent, yet the novel Is convincing. It is convincing beoanse 
of its art and not beoause of Its Intrigue. It is a trluaph of 
description over narration. Zola's chf^f oharaoter Is thus 
presented at all times of the day and In all ataospherlc cond¬ 
itions. The vegetables, the fish and the flowers are the oh^f 
players in the novel and it Is to then that Zola devotes his 
attention^ not to florent. Bash aspeot of Les Halles is frozen 
in the words of Zola-he has suooeeded in stopping the river of 
tiae. Tet upon reading these words the iaages flow freely, 
perhaps acre freely than in tbs aost iapresslonistio painting. 
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...Olaude etait monte debout sur le bano. II forqa 
8^ oompaguoB a admirer le jour se lerant aur les 
legumei. O'etalt une aer. Bile s'etendalt de la 
pointe Salnt-Bustache a^ la rue dee Halles, entre lea 
deux groupee de pavalllons. Et, aux deux bouts, dans 
1^ deux oarrefours, le flot ^randissalt encore, les 
legumes submergealent les pavsla. Le jour se levalt 
lentement, d'un gris tree doux, laTant toutes choses 
d'une teinte olaire dj.aquarelle. Oes tas moutonnants 
oomme des flots presses, oe fleuve de verdure qu^ 
seablalt couler dans I’enoaissement de la chaussee, 
pareil ^ la debacle des pluieji d'autoane, prenalent 
des ombres d^lloates et perlees, des violets attendrls, 
des roses telntes de lalt, des verts noy^s dans les 
jaunes, toutee les paleurs qul du olel une sole 

ohangeante au lever du solell.., 

This same desorlptlve technique Is used by the Impressionistic 
painters. Monet In his "Haystack series" or In his "Oathedral 
series" portrayed these physical elements of reality at all 
times of the day and In all atmospheric oonciltlons. Just as wa 
see his cathedral In the sunlight so do we see Les Halles In 
sunlight; just as we see the haystacks at dusk so do we see Les 
Halles at dusk. The desorlptlve techniques In both oases are 
Identical. Just as we must view all the separate Impressions 
of the oathedral as a whole so must we view the separate Impress¬ 
ions of Zola. ?or when we view the combined effect of each 
impression only then do we see the element of reality In totality, 
Saeh of Zola's Impressions are thus united by a motif, just as 
the Impressions of the oathedral are united by a motif, the 
oathedral Itself. These separate Impressions of Zola when 
viewed as one thus produce the Impressionistic novel. 1 novel 
which must be viewed at a distance, just as we must view an 
inprssslonlstlo painting at a distance. At a distance the 
separate tablsau merge and the Impressionistio novel Is produced. 
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Often In his novels Zola goes bejond the lapresslonlstlo 
painters In his presentation of reality. His conoeptlon of 
reality, which Includes "le cote' gal** of the lapresslonlstlc 
painters as well as the "cote soabre" of the naturalists, 
advanoes to a higher level-- the visionary, and It Is on this 
level that Zola creates pure aetaphors, a creation not possible 
In lapresslonlstlo art. Inperfeot aetaphors In lapresslonlstlo 
art are fairly ooaaon; It Is a aeans used to produce vagueness. 
Monet's cathedrals are a good exaaple of this. The cathedral Is 
at tlaes scarcely visible, bat we still recognise It. The painting 
beooaes a syaphony of light and color, yet we recognize the 
building. It Is a.oathedral« The description of the cathedral 
Is aore iaportant than the actual cathedral Itself however. These 
aetaphorloal lapresslons are laperfect because the cathedral still 
exists In the painting. Had the cathedral completely disappeared 
In the light and color than the metaphor would have been perfect 
or pure. The level of pure metaphor was not possible In Impression¬ 
istic art since the nature of the ooject portrayed could not be 
changed completely, thej(^ could not be a complete transfer, or 
j>^g^2.ity would have been lost. The pure metaphor oaae In Art with 
the defslopment of cublsa and abstract e ^presslonisa. In these 
schools ot.art the objeots of reality were no longer visible, 
thej^was a coaplete transfer; thus the pure metaphor. 

The pure metaphor, fedwever. Is entirely possible In th** 
novels of Balle Zola. 0]^J#ot8 and people are given entirely 
new oharaoterlstlos, they no longer reseabls the original. The 
best Illustration of tht use of pure aetaitfior is Zola Is In 







Serainal . The corporation that mine Is purposely 

treated In a metaphorical manner, as Brown points out, as a 
means of showing the Impersonal cruelty under which the miners 
suffered and the Impossibility of their even understanding how 
It worked, much less effectlrely resisting It." The metaphor 

• lA •« « 

appears for the first time when Etienne first oomes Into contact 
with the mine. Bonnomort speaks of "le dleu repu st accroupl, 
auquel ils (lbs mlneurs)^ donnalent tons leur chair ot qu’lls 
n'aralent jamais tu." The metaphor appears at seren different 

places In the novel. Including the final scenei 

0 

Le dleu repu ot aeoroup^ en orevant aur I'heure, 

I'ldol monstreuse, cachee au fond ds son taber¬ 
nacle, dans cet Inconnu lolntaln ou los mlser- 
ables la nourlssalent de leur chair sans 1 avoir 
jamais vu. ^ 

Such a metaphor, which becomes by Its reoccurance a symbol. Is 
not possible In Impresslonlstlo art, yet the effect produced by 
the reoccuring metaphor Is wholly Impressionistic. The metaphors, 
when taken Individually, do not capture a particular moment In the 
Impresslonlstlo sense of the term, yet when taken collectively 
they capture a wholly Impressionistic moment. They produce an 
eternal present, a feeling which Is present throughout the entire 
novel, the miners are continually combatting this "dleu repu et 
accroupl". By using a reoccuring metaphor, a symbol, Zola has 
thuj created an Impressionism of the moment on a level Infinitely 
higher than Is possible In Impressionistic art. 

A similar metaphor Is also dxpresied In the title of the 
novel Itself, Germinal . The miners working In the depths of the 








•arth are no longer ooneldered to be men bj Zola, thej are 
referred to ae "dee Inseetes humaine en marche"^^ or as '*une 
arm/e noire qul germalt dans lee slllone." Again this Is an 
Impression that only the Impressionistic literary artist could 
produne because of Its complete and pure metaphorical nature. 

The metaphor of the^lnseotes humalns", which also becomes a 
symbol, does not produce an Impressionistic moment when we rlew 
each metaphor separately. let when we consider the total effect 
produodd by the symbol we get the feeling that an explosion Is 
about to take place. The combined effect of the reoccuring metaphor 
produced an Immediacy that la frozen Into the orerall framework of 
the norel. The metaphors must be reacted to as’a whdle In order to 
produce the i«tt. late present & .nent of the '.mpresslonlstlo 
artists. Zola could only have produced this effect by repeatedly 
placing a dot of color on the canvas, a metaphor, throughout the 
novel. By the close of the novel the dots begin to accumulate 
and the Impression Is produced. It Is the Identical moment of the 
Impreaslonlstio painters. 

It Is Interesting that In the second metaphor, the metaphor 
based upon the title of the novel, Zola expresses the optimism 
for the future mentioned earlier. His pessimism for the present 
and his optimism for the future necessarily Imply a belief In 
the present, a pre ent which Is merely a point of passage. This 
point Is underllnea by Beuohat In his definition of naturalism: 

"Le naturallsB^o'est le sens du prs^sant oppose"' a oelul du passe 
et du futur." The final appearance of this metaphor shows 
clearly that Zola,In pessimistically portraying the present. 
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hoped to oreate a better future. 

Kalntenant, en p^eln del, le soleil d'avrll rayormalt 
dans ea glolre, echauffant la terre qui enfantalt. Du 
flanc nourrioler jallllssalt la vie, lee bourgeons 
orevalent e^ feullles vertes, les ohaapes tressa111alent 
de la poussee dee herbes. De toutes parts, des gralnes 
se gonfldent. s'allongealent, gercalent la plains, 
travalllAs d'un besoln de chaleur it de lumlere, Un 
d^bordement de seve coulalt aveo des volx chuchotantes, 
le bruit des germes s'epandalt en un grand balser. 

Encore, enoore, de plus en plus dlstlnotement, comae 
s'lls fussent rappi^oches du sol, les oamarades t^alent. 

Auz rayons enflammes de I'astre, par oette natlnee^de 
Jeunesse, o'etalt de oette Inmeur que ^a eaapagne etalt 
grosse. Des hoomes poussalent, une arose noire, vengeresse, 
qul gemalt lentement dans les slllons, grandlssant pour 
les reooltes du sl^cle futur, et dont la germination allalt 
faire blent'dt eclater la terre. ^ 

The inpresslon produoed by the reoccuring metaphor la 
particularly interesting xhen we consider the following remark 
aade by Ohesneau In 1874 about Monet's "Boulevard dee dapuclnes"t 
"l distance, dans oe fremlssement de grandes enbrea et de grandes 
lumleres, on salue nu chef-d'oeuvre. Vous approchez, tout s' 
evanoult, 11 reste un chaos de raolures de palette indechlffrable. 

The same method must be used to appreciate the metaphorical Impress¬ 
ionism of Bmllb Zola. Ve must stand back. The Impressionism, however, 
that Is not netaphorloal, can be viewed from a short distance just 
as we oan see each separata dot of color on an Impressionistic 
painting at a short distance. The higher level of Impressionism 
must, however, be viewed at a distance. 

Zola has even used the very symbol of change as the impress¬ 
ionists Interpreted It, water, in a purely metaphorical sense. 

The crowd of starving miners as they race through the night are 
presented by Zola, not a men, but as a current of water. 



lu milieu de oes furlee Oeclle gu lottalt a rlngt 
reprises la m^e phrase? He ae faltes pas du aal. 

Elle eut un crl rauque, aalns froldes Tenalent 
de la prendre au eou. O'etalt le yleux Bonneaort, 
pr^s duquel le flot I'avalt pouesee, et qul 
I'empolgnalt." ° 

Tout dlsparut, le flot roulalt sux Montsou, le long 
des laoets de la route, entre les aalsons basses, 
barlolees de oouleurs vlves. 4? 

Alors en deux minutes Jean Bart se ▼lda...Les femmes 
relSTalent leurs jupes pour courlr...D'autres camarades 
arrlTalent toujoiirs, on etalt pres de mills, sans or^e, 
ooulant de nouveau sur la route en un torrent deborde, 

Each of these passages desorlbe the crowd of miners In a 

vocabulary applicable to water, Th« combined effect of these 

passages, as well as many others like them In Germinal , produces 

an Immediate present moment, an Impressionistic situation. The 

ntn ara are no longer men, they are a current of water wldl^ y 

flowing In all directions, yet Zola has stopped this flow In 

an Impressionistic moment In order to analyze It carefully. 

The same metaphorical impressionism produced by water Is present 

In la Terre . The peasants are referred to as sailors on a large 

and powerful ocean. The Individual soenes, wherein Zola has 

-portrayed the peasants as sailors and the earth as an ocean are 

not,when considered separately, Impressionistic moments. Yet 

treated collectively the metaphors produce the moment of the 

peasents In oonstant struggle with the earth. 

Zola's use of water on the Impressionistic level of the 
Impressionistic painters Is everywhere In his novels. The most 
decisive scene In Therese Haculn takes place In the middle of 


the Seine. Zola describes the situation Immediately proceeding 
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the taurder In the following manner: 

Laxirent cessa de ramer et lalsea deeoendre 1# oanot 
au fil du oourant. En face, ee dresealt le grand 
massif rougeatrs dss 'lies. Lss deux rlres, A'un brun 
sombrs taoh^ ds grls, staient oomme deux largss bandss 
qul allaient ss^rejolndre ^l'h 5 rlzon, L'ean et le del 
semblaieut eoupes dans la neme etoffe blanohatre... 

Las rajrone pallssent dans I'alr frlssonnant, les 
arbres rleilles Jetent leurs feuilles^ La oaapagne, 
bruise par les rayons ardents de I'ete, sent la 
mort renir aveo les premiers vents fIsolds... Tout 
le paysage se slmpllj^lalt dans le orepuscule; la 
Seine, le del, lea lies, les ooteaux ^'etalent plus 
que des taohes brunes et grlses qul e'effaoalent au 
milieu d'un broulllard lalteux. ^9 

In this 8oene,9iot only the water, but all of nature Is reduced 

to Impressionistic light and color. It Is a unique moment, "le 

orepusoule”, treated and analyzed In a wholly Impresslonlstlo 

natter, 1. e.. In terms of light and color. 

Oontalned within this passage Is an entire Impressionistic 
picture that oould have been done by Monet or Plssaro. The 
grammatical Impressionism Is shown clearly by the use of adjectives 
of color with the "atre" suffix. This suffix, used repeatedly In 
the novels of Zola, Is perhaps the most easily recognizable 
charaoterlstlo of Impressionism In literature. The "rougeatre 
des lies" Is a shade of red that only oould have been produced 
during this one unique moment, dans le orepuscule. It Is the 
color of a speciflo object at a speciflo time of day la a 
specific geographical looatlon. It Is Impresslonlstlo color. 

It Is Interesting to note Zola's defense of such a color In a 
painting by Manet In which tht/'^salonnlers^ were offended by the 
color: "The artist saw this color, I am condnced of It. Here 
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there la a corner of nature, reproduced on canvaa with no 
contriving of effeota, no apurloua embelllshaenta. Manet'a 
picture glvea the senaatlon of freshneaa of Spring and youth. 
Imagine that on the rulna of claaelcal ralea and romantic hum- 
hug, the waate of tedium and the Impenetrable fog of banality 
em mediocrity, a tiny flower haa aprung up, a green shoot on an 
old and exhausted stump. Now, would you mot be gladdened by the 
sight of the green bud, even though coated with some better resin? 
This la why I feel cheerful when I look at Manet's work amid these 
others, redolent of decay. I know the crowd would atone me If they 
heard me, but I assert that Oabanell's pictures will die within 
fifteen years, whereas Manet's pictures will blossom In years to 
oome with the eternal youth of original works." Such a defense 
of Manet's oolor certainly Implies a strong respect for suoh a 
coloring technique. Its application la seen everywhere In Zola. 


Zola has. In the passage from 




luln Immediately 


preoeedlng the murder, used the exact coloring technique of the 
Impressionistic painters. He has reduced the entire landscape to 
"t^ches brunes et grlsea", and we, the observer, are to cause 
the optical mixture. The scene becomes even more Impressionistic 
when we consider the fact that It was done at a particular moment, 
"dans le orepusoule." This scene Is, In essence, an art poetlque 
of Impresslonlai. 2rola haa portrayed In literary description the 
essential ohalmeteristlcs of impressionistic art. 

The dramatic power of Zola's Impresslonlnm Is ahovn clearly 
In when he describes the "mer souterralne", the "lac 

d'ean boaauat* as It slowly rises on the trapped miners, fba 
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flow of the water on the trapped nlnere la perodloally stopped 

and Zola then carefully analyzes and describes the situation, yet 

he sets thelm:ber< li aotion again and a pure iapresslonlstio aoment 

ie produced, as in the following scenes 

Zls exirent d'abord de I'eau auz chewilles, puis elle 
leur Bouilla les gencuH. la rcie nontait, ils se 
refugierent au fond, ce qui leur donzia un reprit de 
quelques heures. Ibils le flot les retrappa, 11s 
baignerent jusqu'a' la ceintiire. Bebout, accules, 

I'eohlne oall^e contra la roche 11s la regardalent 
oroltre, toujours, toujours. Quand elle atteindralt 
leur bouche oe serait fini. 31 

This seeBeiis also a direct literary expression of the impression¬ 
istic oredc. Moment by moment the water rises. The miners desperately 
attempt to flee. Momentarily the flow is stopped and Zola then 
analyzes the last desperate attempts of the miners to lire life as 
fully as possible, to fully realize the significanoe of each moment. 
The water is then set in motion again. The impressionism of the 
scene is entirely responsible for the dramatic effect, it is a 

i 

manifesto to the primacy of the moment, the underlying principle 
of ththlMprsssidniitie' aisthitioll > 

The suggestire quality of Impressionlstio art finds a clear 
expression in the prose of Zola, neither Zola nor the Impression¬ 
istic artists presented a complete and detained photographic 

.-4 

desoription. Their cameras did not see erery aspect of a land¬ 
scape or a person, only the oharaoterlstio and the striking, as 
in the opening scene of La Terre . 

0*^taient de petitea silhouettes noires, da simples 
traits da plus en plui minces, qui se perda^ent a des 
lleues. Ibiia tous avaient le geste^ l'e**yolee de la 
semenoe, que I'on dewinait comma une ends de yie 
autour d'eux, 32 





Wa do not aae, nor do wa need to sea, a completa portrait of 
the sowere. We eee each one because we recognize the character¬ 
istic trait. The sane effect is prcduced in the following scene 


fron 


Toute la Joumee, c'est un bruit sec et presse^de 
pas sonrant aur la plerre avec une irregularlte 
irritants; personne ne parle, perscMe ne statlonne; 
chaouA'^ourt a sas ocoui)atlon8, la tata bassa, narchant 
rapldeaent, sans donner aux boutiques un seul coup 
d'oeil. 53 

Again, we do not dlstlnctlj see these people who pass, jet we 
know,as do the people In the boutiques know, that they are pass¬ 
ing. We hear the "bruit sec et presse de pas scnnant". Ruth Moser 
underlines the suggestive quality of Inpresslonlstio prose as 
followBi " lie (Ics Mrlvans Impresslonnlstes) ne desslnent plus 
le corps hunain tout entier, mals seulement \ino osbre vague, ou 
blen un detail caracteristlque qul orw a lui seul I'lnpresslon 
voulue. Dans oe style la forae parfalte a perdu son prestige, 
aussl blen la:-forBe de la representation que oelle de la chose 
reprosentee. Le corps hunain est redult a une aasse indlstincte, 
ou a'^un bruit de sabots,.." The preoeedlng two examples fron 
the novels of Zola show well the suggestive quality of his prose, 
a descriptive prose, a fragmaitary prose, and a prose of 
suggestion, in short, Ampiapvisiloalstieoprose. 

The above atyllstic and tnenatio parallels, as well as perhaps 
aany acre, thus show the striking blalliarlty between the works 
of the Inpresslonlstlc artists and the prose of Baile Zola. Zola, 
by his adaptation of those lapresslonlstlo techniques,shows 
hiaself to be very closely aligned with the school of art that 


~Tr»^i- 




wa8 dominant In Prance In the post-romantic period. 

The principle* of art, then, are valuable to the study of 
literature for they help to put In relief principle* that would 
perhap* go unnoticed In literature. It ha* been through the study 
of the principle* of Impreselonlstlo art that we have seen that 
Zola, the greatest naturalistic novelist of Prance, le also an 
Impressionistic novelist. It Is then with a relative degree of 
certainty that we can accept this statement that has been attributed 
to Zolai "Je n'al pa* siCeaemont soutenu lee Impresslonnlste*. Je 
lee a tradult* en lltterature, par les touches, notes, colorations, 
par la pdlette de beauooup de mes descriptions. Dans tous mes 
llvres...j'al /te on contact et ^change aveo les pelntures... 

Les pelntres m'ont ald^ a r*lndre d'une manlere neuve, The 
parallels then between literary naturalism and artistic Impression¬ 
ism are many. It becomes apparent, as Hauser point* out, that It 
"l* Impossible to make a olear cut conceptual distinction between 
them.** One can only attempt to better understand the one by the 
study of the other, and vice versa. Perhap* when the parallel* are 
completely explicated and understood the application of a style 
concept to the literature of the post-romantlo period can be 
validly mads. It may reveal that the metaphorical style of Zol* 

Is the unifying principle between the naturalists and the 
symbolists. 
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PREFACE 


In analyzing du Bellay's knowledge of and debt to Italian 
literature I have utilized the following works of Jjachlm du 


Be Hay* 1. ^^defense et Illust ration de la lancrue francalse 


2. L'Olive ( 1549 , 1550) 

3. Les XIII sonnet s de I'honneste amnnr (I 552 ) 

4. IjEle^gle (1553) 

5. A une dame (1553) 

les Antloult/s de Rome (I 558 ) 

7. Les Regrets (I 558 ) 

8 , Les Jeux rustlouea (I 558 ) - . 

These works, chosen from the major periods of du Bellay's literary 
career, Illustrate most clearly, I believe, the evolution of du 
Bellay's thought and at the same time, his debt to Italian"liter¬ 


ature. 
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LA DEFENSE ET ILLUSTRATION DE lA LANGTTE FRANCAISE 

The extensive study and emulation of antiquity during the 
Renaissance In Prance led many scholars to proclaim that Greek 
and Latin were superior to the French language. Early in the 
sixteenth century, however, many writers and theorists replied 
to these attacks on the vulgar French, expressing a belief that 
the French language was a worthy rival of the languages of 
antiquity. These defenders used as the bases of their rebuttals 
the principal arguments that had previously been expressed In 

Italy In the defense of the vulgar Italian. One of the earliest 

* 

French writers to defend the vulgar French was Jean Lemalre de 

•V « 

Beiges, In his work. La Concorde des deux langues . he demon¬ 
strated that the vulgar French was not Inferior to the vulgar 

% 

V 

Italian which had eventually replaced Latin as the language of 

scholarship In Italy. Pelletier du Kans slmlllarly discussed 

the value of vulgar French. In his Art poetloue he proposed as 

models for French writers of the sixteenth century, besides 

Olcero, the following Italian writers: Petrarch, Boccaccio, 

Bante, and Sannazzaro, The works of these modern Italians, he 

demonstrated, proved substantially that the vulgar Italian was 

% 

a capable rival of Latin, The most remarkable and highly 
developed defense of the French language, of all those written 
In the sixteenth century, and the one that was most widely read, 
however, is the 
of Joachim du Bellay. 

In writing the manlfetto of the Pleiade du Bellay borrowed 
extensively from the fifteenth century Italian theorists of 
language. He begins his defense cf the French language by ex- 


Befense et Illustration de la langue franoaise 







2 . 



pressing a regret that nature has not given to all men a 
single language: 

SI la nature (dont quel^ue personnalge de grand' renommee 
non sans rayson a dout<f si on la devalt appeler mere ou 
maratre) eust donne au.>. hommes un commun voulolr et con- 
sentement, outre les Inniimerables commodltez qul en feu- 
ssent proced/es, I'lnconstanoe humalne n'eust eu besolng 
de se forger tant de nanleres de parler, 1 

.An Identical Idea Is expressed In the opening passage of the 

Prose of Bembo, which in all probability du Bellay read: 

Se la natura, delle mondane cose producltrlce, et de suol 
donl sopra esse dlspensatrlce, si come ha lo voce a gli 
huomlnl et la dispositions a parlar data; cosl anchora ’ 
data loro havesse necessity dl parlar d'una manlera med- 
. eslma In tuttl; ella senza dubbio dl molta fatlca soematl 
n'^vrebbe et allevlatl, che cl soprasta. Oonolosla cosa 
ohe a quelll, che ad altre raglonl et ad altre gentl passar 
oercano, che sono sempre et In ognl parte molti, non con- 
venerebbe, che per Intendere essl gll altrl, e per essere 
da loro Intesi, con lungo studio nuove lingue apprendessero,^ 

Aside from these works which du Bellay probably read, there Is 
one which he read and studied carefully, and which he utilized 
in writing his defense of the vulgar French, the Dlalogo delle 
lingue of Sperone Speronl. This dialogue, written at the time 
of the coronation of Charles Quint In Bologna In reply to a 
professor of ancient languages who declared that latln was In¬ 
finitely superior to the vulgar language, supports, the vulgar 
Italian as an equal to the languages of antiquity. It Is one of 
ten dialogues written by Sperone In 1542 that were translated Into 
French by Claude Gruget In 1546, Oruget summarized the contents 
of the ten dialogues as follows} 

/ 

Le premier dialogue tralte d'amour et de Jalousie, aveo 
telle grace et de si bon esprit que ^e ne doute point 
que tu n'en raporte aveoques le plalslr, beaucoup de 
fruit. Le second est de la Blgnlt/ des Femmes, le seul 
title declare assez de quoy 11 tralte. Lei tiers est 
{ dlscours poxur le temps des enfantemens, par lequel 1' 

honneur des dames est grandement conserve'^. Le quart est 
economlque, son nom I'lnterprete assez. Le olnqulesme est 
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d'usure, et par Iceluy Speron monstre son bon esprit? 
oar 11 fait que la plre chose du monde semble bonne. Le 
sixleme est de Jupiter et Discorde, dedans lequel 11 se 
trouve de grans traltz de phllosophle naturelle et morale. 

Le septieme est des dangues: ou se peut recueiller de grand 
fruit, comme I'a blen sceu falre I'un de nos excellent" 
Francois, en parlant de I'honneur de nostre langue. Aussi 
a la^verite Speron confssse, la langue Itallenne proceder 
de nous, ou du moins la inellleure chose qu'lls ayent. Le 
hultleme est de rhetorlo.ue, que Je consellle esCre veu 
de tout homme studleux, m'assurant que s’11 est beln con¬ 
siders'', on le trouvera dlgne de prls, pour le labeur qul 
y est et pour le profit qul s’en peut tlrer, qul n'est 
point si petit, que les doctes mesmes n'y trouvent k 
repalstre. Les neuf et dixleme sont devix petitz dialogues 
traltans de propos amoureux, fort agreables, et plalsans, 
et qul neamoins ne sont point sans fleurs nl sans fruit. 3 

The Dlaloao delle Untrue, the seventh of the series. Is 

actually two dialogues joined together for the purposes of the 

discussion between Bembo, a courtier, and a professor of ancient 

languages called Lazzaro. The following summary of the PlaloRO 

delle lingue is given by Pierre Villey: 

Lazzaro Buonamlco vient d'etre nomme professeur de latln 
^ I'Unlverslte de Padoue. II recoit les felicitations de 
Bembo pour sa nouvelle dlgnlt^. ^Lazzaro est done blen^le 
latlnlseur tradltionnel. En face de lul le courtlsan, a 
la manl^re de Oastlgllone, plalde pour la langue du bon 
usage, poxir cette langue courtlsane, melange de tous les 
dlalectes, qul se parle dans les cours, et entre les 
personnes de bonne education. Repr^sentant de 1'opinion 
moyenne, le Bembo de Speronl, se declare partisan d'lme 
langue a' la fols lltt^ralre et vlvante, du Toscan qu'ont 
lllustr^ les P^trarque et les Boccace. Scus pretexts de 
Icuer la langue latlne qu'll dolt enselgner, Lazzaro entame 
une diatribe en r^gle centre le vulgalre Itallen. Les 
partisans du vulgalre respondent tant blen que mal ^ ces 
accusations. Bembo, le porte-parole de Speronl, se con¬ 
tents de laver la langue Itallenne du reproche de barbarle 
et d'Irregularity. II reconnait^ au reste^que les reproches 
de Lazzaro sont en partie fondes; mals, a son avis, le^s ^ 

' defauts de la langue vulgalre vlennent, non d'une^irremed¬ 

iable Impulssanoe, mals d'une Inexperience passagere. Elle 
est encore dans sa premise jeunesse; 11 faut I'enrlchir, 
la fa(^coner. Et Bembo pose ces deux prlncipes essentlels; 
que toutes les langues sont egales entre elles, et qu'll 
est necessalre de s'adapter i: son temps, de parler la 
langue de son sl^cle, de changer d'idiome a^mesure que la 
nature substltue les vulgalres aux vulgalres, Maintenant que 
Lazzaro semble valncu, le dyeaooord ^'clats entre les valn- 
queurs. Le courtlsan demands qu'on ecrlve comme I'on parle 


comme parlent les gens blen Aleves. On debat sur la 
valeur respective des dlff^rents dlalectes. le ccurtisan 
■' veut leur fairs une place tons. Bembo n'admet que le 
toscan; il affirme surtout qu’il ne faut pas se contenter 
d’ecrire comme 1'on parle, que le nature! ne suffit pas: 
pour parvenir a la gloire il faut y rejoindre I'art, 

I'^tude assidue d'une langue qui a et^ enrichie par le 
travail des grands ^crlvans, et qui quolque vulgalre, ne 
llvre tous ses secrets qu'aux laborleux. Un ^colier inter- 
vlent. La modestle qui conclent a^ son ^ge I'emp'Ichera d* 
exprimer im avis personnel: 11 se content era de rapporter 
vin entretlen que, en sa presence deux ma'^tres lllustres, 

Jean Lascarls et Peretto, ont eu sur ce su^et dee langues. 

La^ s*engage le second dialogue: les deux roles sont tenus 
par I'ecoller, Les autres, presque^.jusqu'au bout y assistant 
comme des personnages muets, Le debat n'est pas sur la 
valeur respective des dlff/rents dlaldotes Itallens; 11 
revlent a'la question capitals, a'la querrelle du latln «t 
du vulgalre, Cette fols le proble^ne est a^ propos d'ecrire 
en vulgalre^ des ojavrages de science e^t de phllosophle, Peretto 
affirme I'egallte des langues, 11 pre''tend que toutes les lan¬ 
gues sont oapables d'exprimer toutes les Id^es des hommes, 
qu'on peut philosopher en Italian par^consequent. Pour 
I'lnstant 11 reconnalt 1'Imposslblllte de se passer du 
latln et du grec, mals 11 esplre que cet etat ne durera pas, 
et 11 oherche ^ susclter des traducteurs. La c,oncluslon de 
tout cela et qu'll faut cesser compl^ement d'ecrire en 
latln, Blen que les personnages de Speronl conservent 
chacun leur opinion apr^s une deml-heure de discussion, les 
Intentions de 1'auteur sont ^vldentes, Il v^ut que ces 
contemporalns continuant a^apprendre tres s^rleusement les 
langues anclennes pour avoir aco^s aux sciences et pour raster 
en contact direct avec les grands raod^es lltt^ralres, mals 
, 11 espere qu'lls oourr^nt un jour s'en passer. Le vulgalre 
d'aHleiirs devra etre etudle tout comme lane langue morte, 
de manidre ^ devenlr de plus en plus riche, souple, rlgle'", 
capable de satlsfalre ^ tous lea besolns de l'esprit. Quand 
11 s'aglra de sujets phllosophlques et soientiflques, sans 
doute, on pourra se montrer moins scrupuleux; mals pour 
1'eloquence et la poesle, 11 faudra s'en tenlt strlctement 
au pm: toscan de Petrarque, s'lmpregner de ses oeuvres 
afln de les Imlter constamment. ^ 

The Ideas expressed by Speronl In his Dialogo delle llneue are 
Identical to those expressed by du Bellay, who in writing bis 
defense of the vulgar French restated that which Bembo had said 
In reply to Lazzaro and that which Peretto had said In reply to 
lescarls—Bembo and Peretto, In defending the vulgar Italian, 
supplied du Bellay with his defense of the vulgar French, the 











against the 


iaue of Thomas Slbllet published In 1^8, 


wherein the author praised the school of Marot and the genres of 
the Middle Ages* 

To better understand the theoretical' and textual similar¬ 
ities between the works of Speronl and du Bellay It Is helpful to 
study Individually the five principal accusations made against the 
vulgar languages in both Italy and Prance: 

"v ^ vulgar language Is a barbarous language, 

2,-A vulgar language Is a poor language. In that It does not 
have the necessary resources to express the Ideas of 
. philosophers, 

" » •'* 

3» A vulgar language is Irregular and Incapable of the 

r 

" elegance oharaoterlstlo of Greek and Latin, 

4, A vulgar language lacks harmony, ; *; 

5. A language which'Is barbarous, Irregular, which lacks both 

harmony and quality cannot produce literary and scholarly 
works of merit. 

The accusation of barbarism was one of the principal charges 
made against the vulgar languages of the Renaissance. Bembo, the 
spokesman of Speronl In the Blalogo delle llngue. in replying to 
Lazzaro's charge that the vulgar Italian is barbarous,'admits that 
In the beginning the language was perhaps barbarous but that at 
present It Is not; It has been enriched by the past four hxindred 
years of history, Du Bellay,In replying to the oha^'ge of barbarism, 
cannot olalm a similar heritage for the vulgar French, His ref¬ 
utation Is original, yet the Initial ■ idea of a rebuttal Is 
found In the D.\alog 9 dene longue; this particular reply Is perhaps 
cne of the wrakest elements In the entire Defense et lliuatmtinr, 
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de la langue francalse : 

Nous avons ete qualifies de barbares par les Remains et 
par les Grecs, e'est-^-dire par des enuemies de la race 
gaulolse et par des hommes qul n'avaient aucun privilege 
pour nous juger. Le verdict rendu centre nous est dono 
sans valeur, Au contralre, nos moeurs sont polles et nous 
ne le oedons ^ personne en bonnes manl^es. Done nous ne 
devTons pas m^prlser notre langue, 11 faut en user. 

In replying to, the charge that the vulgar French Is a poor 
language which does not have the necessary resources to express the 
Ideas of philosophers in Bellay has used the Italian text of Speronl 


as the basis of his re:futatlont 

lo vl dlco qusesta lingua mod- 
erna, tutto cjhe sla attempate- 
tta che no; *sser pero anchora 
assal plcclola, et sottlle 
verga; laquale non ha appleno 
fiorlto, non che fruttl pro- 
duttl, che ella puo fare; oer- 
to non pe dlfetto della natura 
dl lei, isendo oosl atta a 
generar come le altre; ma per 
colpa d loro che I'hebbero 
In gua' la, che non lo coltlv- 
orno 8 oastanza; ma a gulsa di 
plant? selvaggia. In quel med- 
,eslmr deserto, ove per sea ^ 

' nasc? re comlncl<5, senza mal ne 

adac^uarla, ne potarla, n^ 
def -iderla da 1 prunl che le 
far^io ombra, I'hanno lasolta 
1'/ecchlare, et quasi morlre; 

T , se quo' prlml antlchi Rom- 
il fossero stati si negllgentl 
.n coltlvare la latlna, quando 
a pullular comlnclo, per certo 
In si pcco tempo non sarebbe 
dlvenuta si grande; ma essl, a 
gulsa di ottlml agrlcoltorl, 
lei prlmieramente rramutarono 
da luogo selvaggio a domestloo; 
pol, perche et pou tosto, et 
pl{l belli, et magglor fruttl 
faoesse, levandole via d* 
attomo le Inutile frasche; 

In loro soambio I'lnnestar- 


Alnsl puys-je dire de 
notre langue, ^ul comm¬ 
ence encores a fleurlr 
sans fructlfier, ou plus 
tost comme une plants et 
vergette n'a point encor¬ 
es fleury, tant se^ault 
qu'elle ait apporte tout 
le fruict qu'elle pouroit 
blen produyre. Oela cert- 
alnement non pour le def- 
aut de la nature d'elle, 
aussl apte a'engendrer que 
les autres: mals pour la 
coulpe de ceux qul I'ont 
eue* en earde, et ne I'ont 
cultiv^ ^ sufflsance, alns 
comme une plants sauvalge, 
en celt;iy mesmes desert o^i 
elle avolt commence a nalt- 
re, sans 'Jamals I'arrouser, 
la talller, ny defendre des 
ronces et eplnes qul luy 
I'ont laiss/e envlelllr et 
quasi mourlr. Que si les^ ^ 
anclens Remains eussent ete 
aussl negllgens la cul¬ 
ture de leur langue, quand ' 
premlerement elle commenga 
a'^pululer, pour certain en 
si peu de terns elle ne feust 
devenue si grande, Male eux, 
en guise de bons agrloulte^ 
I'ont premlerement transmuee 
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ono d’alcunl ramuscelll maest- ' <i'un lieu sauvalge en un 
• revolmente detrattl dalla greca:' domestlque, puls affln que 

llqua subltamente In guisa le ' plus tost et mleux elle 

s'applccarono, et in guisa si ' peust fructlfier, coupant 

femo simlll al tronco; che ' a'^l’entour les inutlles 

hogglmal non palono rami adot- ' rameaux, I'ont pour ech- 

tlvl, ma naturall. Qulndi nac- ' ange d'lceux restaviree de 
quero In lei que' fiorl, et ' rameaux francz et domestl- 
que* fruttl sr colorltl dell' ' ques, maglstralement tlrez 
eloquentia, • , Dunque se ' de la langue greque que 

Greci et Latlnl huomlni plu ' desomals n'apparalssent 

sollecltl alia coltura della ' plus adoptifz mais naturelz, 

lor lingua, che noi non seuio ' Donques si les Grecz et Rom- 

alla nostra; non trovarono In ' alns, plus dlllgens ei' la 

quelle, senon dopo molta fat- ' culture de leurs langues que 

lea, ne' leggladrla, nd numero; ' uous s^ oelle de la nostre, 
gla non dd parer meravlglia,' ' n'ont peu trouver en loelies 
se noi anchora non n'havemo ' ny grace ny nombre, nous 

tanto che bastl, nella vol- * devons nous emerveiller si 

gare: ne'qulndi de prender ' nostre vvdgalre n'est si 

huomo argumento a sprezzarla, ’ riche comme 11 pourra blen 

come vll cosa et da poco. o ' estre, et de la prendre 

^ ' occasion de le meprlser 

' comme chose vile et de petit 
J prlx? 7 

Du Bellay likewise translated a section of the dialogue between 
' Lascarl and Peretto in showing that one can philosophize in French: 

.--*7 

Lascarl Le cose dl phllosophla 'SI on veut dire que la phll- 
sono peso d'altre spalle, .cha 'osophle est un falz d'autres 
da quelle dl questa lingua vol- 'epaules que de oelles de nos- 
gare, 'tre langue, 3'ay diet au cem- 

Peretto lo ho per fermo, che le'mencement et le dy encores, 
llngue d'Dgnl paese, cosl'I'ara-'que toutes langues sont d' 
blca, et l^Indlana, come la rom-'une mesme valeur, et des mor- 
ana et I'anthenlese slano d'un 'telz a*" une mesme fl^ d'un 
medesmo valore, et da mortall ad'mesme jugement forme^es, Par- 
im fine con un guldlclo formate,'quoy alnsi comme murer des 
Per la qual cosa, cosl come 'couturaes ou de nation, le 
senza mutarsl dl costume, o dl 'Prancoys, et I'Alement, non 
natlo-te, 11 francloso e 1*Ingle-'seulement le Greo ou Remain, 
se, non pur 11 greco, et 11 rom-'se peut donner a' nhylosopher, 
ano, si pud dare a phllosophare;'aussi ^e croy qu'a im ohacun 
cosl credo che la soa lingua 'sa langue puysse complete- 
natla piossa altrul compltamente 'mment communlquer toute 
communlcare la sua doctrlna. 8 'doctrine. 9 

t 

Du Bellay's refutation of the charge that the vulgar French 
Is Irregular and Incapable of the elegance that Is characteristic 
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of Greek and Latin is also taken directly from the Plalogp delle 

lingue . Bembo's reply to Lazzaro on this matter is the reply that 

du Bellay used in refuting a similar charge made against the vulgar 

French* Closely associated with the charge of irregularity is the 
• •? 

accusation that the vulgar French lacks harmony. Du Bellay, as did 

Speronl, uses the myth of Marsyas and Mlnera in his rebuttal, 

« 

Lazzaro uses the myth in support of the languages of antiquity 
whereas Du Bellay uses the myth to show the superiority of the 
vulgar French* 

Per laqual C(^sa, chi non ha* 

- temno c vertu dl sonare 1 } 

leuti et 1 violin! della ' 
latina; plii tosto dl stare ' 
otloso, che por mano a 1 ' 

tamburl et alle campane de-' 

11a volgare; imitando 1* * 

essemplo de Pallade; laqua-' 
lie, per non si dlstorcere ' 
nella faccia sonando, gltti’ 
via la pica, dl che era st-' 
ats Inventrlce; et fu a lei' 
plii gloria in partlrla da ’ 

Bi et non degnar d'appress-' 
arlasi alia sua bocoa, che ' 
non fu utile a Marsla 11 ' 
rioogllerla et sonarla: ' 

onde ne perdette la pelle, ' 

10 » 


The final oharge made against the vulgar Prenoh by Slbllet, 
that ^ language which is barbarous and Irregular and which lacks 
harmony and (iuallty cannot produce literary and scholarly works of 


Kais aussi nous avons nous 
oest avantalge de ne tordre 
point la bouche en cent mile 
sortes, comme les singes, 
voyre comme beaucoup mal se 
soutnans de. Mlnerve, qul 3ou- 
ant quelquefols de la fluste,- 
et voyant en tin myrolr la de¬ 
formity de ses levres la Jeta 
blen loing, malheureuse ren¬ 
contre au presumptueux Marsye, 
qui depuls en feut ecorche, 

Quoy donques veui tu ^ 1'ex¬ 
ample de ce Narsye, qui osa 
comparer sa fluste a^ la greque 
et latine. Je confesse que les 
auteurs d'lcelles nous ont 
sunnontez en scavoir* €e quelei 
choses leur a et^ blen facile 
de valncre ceux qul ne repug- 
nalt point. Mals par longue, et 
dlllgente immitation de ceux 
qul ont occup^ les premiers ce, 
nous ne puissions leur suooeder 
aussi blen en oela, que nous 
avons deja fait en la plus grand* 
part de leurs ars mecanlques et 
quelquefols en leur monarohle, 
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of merit, also Is taken dlreotl 7 from the Dlalogo delle llngue t 


Et awerebhe che ove vol 
credereste d'argumentar sol- 
ament e contra la lingua ' 
thoscana, et quella con cosi 
tre raggioni estirpare del ’ 

, Hondo; vol parlareste et- ' 
iandio contra Dio: 11 quale* 
ed etemo dlede per legge ' 
Immutabile ad ognl cosa ' 
orlata non durare eternam- * 
ente; ma. dl continue d'uno ' 
in altro state mutarsl, * 
hora avanzando, e hora dim-' 
Inuendo, flnche finlsca una* 
volta, per mal piii poscla * 
non rlnovarsl. Vol me dlret6 
troppo Indugla hoggliaal la ' 
perfettlone della lingua * 
matema: et io vi dlco che ' 
cose e'’, come dite; ma tale ' 
Induglo non dee far credere* 
altrui esser cosa imposslb-* 
lie, che ella divenga per- * 
fetta, , . 12 ' 

t • 

The five principal arguments us( 


Dieu qui a donne pour loy in¬ 
violable a^ toute ohose crie de 
ne durer perpetuellement, mals 
passer sans fin d*un etat en 1* 
autre, etant la fin et corrupt¬ 
ion de l*un le commencement et 
generation de 1*autre, Quelque 
oplnatre repllquera encores; 

Ta langue tarde trop a recevoir 
ceste perfection, Et dy que 
ce retardement ne prouve point 
qu'elle ne puisse la recevoir: 
alncoys Je dy qu'elle pourra 
tenir certalne de la garder 
longuement, I'ayant acqulse 
avecques si longue peine, suy- 
vant la loy de Nature qui a 
voulu que tout arbre qui nalst, 
florist et fruotlfie blen tost, 
envlelllisse et meure, et au 
contralre^ celuy durer par lon¬ 
gues ann^s,. qui a longuement 
travallle ; a' fetter ses raolnes.l^ 


by du Bellay, then, are 


either directly Inspired or translated from the Dlalogo delle llngue 
of Speron6 Sperohi, The dialogue form of Speronl's defense is not 


utilized by du Bellay, nevertheless, the content is identlca].. The 
manifesto in defense of the vulgar Italian written by Speronl thus 
became the manifesto in defense of the vulgar French written by du 
Bellay, That section of the Defense et Illustration de la langue 
francalse wherein du Bellay expresses the new poetic of the French 
language also shows the direct Influence of Italian thought. 

In his illustration of the French language du Bellay renoimoed 
the poetio that ThoLUis Sibllet liad advocated in his Art noetigue . 
namely translation. In the new poetio, du Bellay, after having 

I 

translated much of his defense of the vulgar French from Speronl, 
renounced translation as leans of enriching the vulgar language ' 
with poetio qualities; translation for du Bellay was the best means 
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of popularizing the philosophies of antiquity; a principal that 

he firmly renounced In his new poetic: 

Et qu'alnsl solt, qu‘on me lyse un Demosthene et Homere lat- 
ins, vm Olceron et Verglle francoys, pour voir s'llz voi^ 
engendreront telles affections, voyre alnsl qu'un Prothee 
' vous transformeront en dlverses sortes, comme vous sentez, 
lysant ces auctevirs en leurs langues, II vous semblera 
passer de I'ardente montalgne d'Aethne sur le frols sommet 
de Caucase, . Et ce que je dy des langues latlne et greque, 
se dolt reclproquement dire de tous les vulgaires dent 
3*allegueray seulement un Petrarque, du quel ^'ose blen 
s. dire, que si Homere et Vlrglle renalssans avalent entre- 
^ prls de le traduyre, llz ne le pouralent rendre avecques 
la mesme^grace et ftayfete' qu'll est en son vulgalre 
tosoan. 

A similar discussion takes place between 'IazzsXo, the oourtler and 
Bembo In the Blalogo delle llngue . Lazzaro announces that Homer, 
Virgil and Cicero have an aesthetic beauty that causes a reaction 
within him. The oourtler notices the same effect when he reads 
Bocca&clo and concludes that the' aesthetic effects produced are not 
caused solely by ancient languages, but that they are produced by 
the content and not the form. Bembo considers this to be false and 

I* 

suggests to the others that they read Virgil In the vulgar language, 
Homer in Latin and Boccaccio In French, assuring them that a similar 
aesthetic effect will not be produced. 

Du Bellay, In renouncing the standard approaoh'to antiquity, 

direct translation, expresses a new approach. Innutrition. It Is the 

means that had been used by the Romans to enrich their language: 

SI les Remains n'ont vaque a ce labeur de traduction, par 
quelz moyens donques ont ils peu alnsl enrlchlr leur langue, 
voyre al'egaller quasi ^la greque? Immltant les mellleurs 
auteurs grecz, se transformant en eux, les devorant: et 
apres lea avoir bien dlgerez, les convertissant en sang et 
nourrlture, se proposant chacun selon son nature!, et 1' 
argument qu'll voudralt elire, le mellleur aucteur, dont 
11s observolnt dlllgemment toates les plus rareu<, et exqulses 
vertuz, et icelles comme Grephes, alnsl que j'al diet devant. 
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entolnt, et apliquolnt a leur langue. Oela falaant les 
Somalns ont baty tous oes beaux ecrlz, que noua louons, 
et admlrone si fort: egalant ores quelqu'un d'lceux, ores 
le preferant aux greoz, Mais entende celuy qul voudra 
Immlter, que ce n'est chose facile de bleu suyvre les vertuz 
d’un bon auteur, et quasi oomme se transformer en luy, veu 
que la nature mesme aux choses, n'a soeu tant falre que 
par quelque noxte, et difference elles ne pulssent estre 
dlBcern^es, 

This theorj’’ of Irmltatlon, although not directly translated from 
a. specific Italian text, is, in all probability, based on Sixteenth 
century Italian theories of li^-^tatlon, Bembo, della Mirandole, 
Oalcagnlnl, as well as Bartolomeo Ricci in his Be imltatione llbre 
tres, all dealt directly with this same theory. In the 1545 edition 

of Ricci's work the theory is stated as follows: 

. . > 

Oum vlderet Vergillus quantam unlversa Graecla ex tribus 
praeclarls scrlptorlbus, Iheocrlto, Heslodo, atque Homero, 
gloriam consequeretin*, mlnlme contentus si eorum quemvls in 
suo genore tantus aequasset, omnia unus in se experirl est . 
ausus: quod quldem Ingens onus Ita valldis humerls sustlnult, 
ut quo Graecl suum slngull, ac per se qulsque, hie solus tria 
ilia scrlbendi genera fortlter, ac summa cum omnium laude in 
Latium provexerlt, 

It is from his reading of fifteenth century Italian texts that 
du Bellay, in all probability, acquired the poetic of the Plelade, 
yet the specific author or authors are not known. Pierre Vllley 
postulates that the author is lulgl Alamannl, (No detained study 
has been undertaken, to my knowledge, in an attempt .to verify 
Vllley's hypothesis.) Du Bellay's servile imitation of Sperone 
Speronl in the defense of the vulgar French, wherein all the ideas 
are borrowed and where entire pages are copied from the Italian, and 
his studies of fifteenth century Italian literature make the possibil¬ 
ity of a direct Italian source ■ for the new poetic more than an un¬ 
founded hypothesis, 

^he Defense et illustration de la langue francalse. both the 


defense of the vulgar French and the new poetic, is thus a work 
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wholly Italian In inspiration. The principals expressed therein 

will serve du Bellay and other members of the Plelade throughout 
their literary careers. 


I C*'•/' 

X. - 




ILOIOT 


The fifty sonnets of the first edition of the Olive, pub¬ 
lished In 1549, the same year as the Defense et Illustration ,de 
la lengne francalse . represent the first major published poetic 
■ work of the Plelade. Du Bellay, realizing perhaps that the source 
of his Inspiration was quite clear, openly affirmed In the preface 
his debt to Italian literature: 

'•v jg jjg cralgnais que le prologue fust plus long que la 

farce, Je respondroy volontlers a ceux, qul congnolssans 
p/trarque de non seulement, dlront Incontlent que Je 1 ay 
desrobi', que Je n'apporte rlen du mien, non pour autre 
raison sinon qu'll a script des sonnets et moy aussl. Vray • 
ment Je confesse avoir Imlte Petrarque et non luy seulement, 
mals aussl I'Arloste et d'autres Itallens: pource qu en 
1'argument que Je tralcte, Je n'en ay point trouvS de 
mellleurs, Et si les anclens Remains, pour 1 enrlchlssement 
de leur langue, n'ont le semblable en l'imitation des Greoz, 
Je Buls content n’avolr point d'excuse. Non que Je me yante 
d'y avoir blen fait mon debvoir; mals J’espere que ce E-len 
petit essay donnera occasion de falre d'advantalge a tant de 
bons esprlts dont la Prance est aujourd huy ennoblye,>' 

The ’great popularity of the collection prompted du Bellay to ex¬ 
pand the number of sonnets from fifty to one hundred and fifteen 
In the second edition whlcu appeared In 1550» *u the preface to 
the second edition of the O;'^ the openly affirmed dew to Italian 
literature has been deleted. i>lerre Vllley explains the deletion 
as follows: ”Quand on lit entre les lignes de la pre'facs de la , 
deuxleme Edition, on devlne que lee Imitations -e du Bellay avalent 
ete de'’couvertes (dans la premiere edition) et lul avalent ete 
reprochees, II semble m@me qu'en parlant des sonnets de 1'Olive 
les ennemis du pp^te avalent prononce le met 'pieces rapportees,^ 
Tres pique, 11 d^fesdlt son orlglnallte aveo une singula.ere ad— 

I 

resse." Du Bellay explained any textual slmllarltes as mere 
rfimlnlsoenoes that occured to him while writing! 
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lA VIB DE LUCILIO VANISI 

Luc111 0 Vanlnl naqult a Taurlzano dans le royaume de 
Naples vers la fin de I'annee 1585 ou au commencement de 1' 
awnAti sulvante. O'est lul-m§me qul nous apprend i'annee.’dans 
ses Dialogues (Paris, 1616, p. 424). II commence tr^s Jeune 
lin e serle d'lmmenses lectures et d'etudes et comme adolescent 
11 s'attaoha de preference ^ la phllosophle d'Arlstote, qul, 
poxxr Vanlnl, est le "souveraln pontlf des ages, le dleu des 
phllosophes, le p^re de la sagesse humalne." Bn phllosophle 
Vanlnl se montre adversalre ardent de la scolastlque; 11 l' 
attaque partout, la toume en ridicule. II tralte toutes lee 
Ide'es des phllosophes comme chlmeres, "nees de l'Ignorance, 
nourrles par 1*obstlnatlon et par la sottlse,** Dans I'antlqulte 
11 se separe ouvertement de Platon et de Ciceron, qu'll tralte 
^ peu pres comme les soolastlques* "Je ne m'appulerals pas sur 
les declamations use^es de Ciceron nl sur les reveries de vlellle 
femme de Platon.". II admlra beaucoup Cardan et Pomponace, qul 
avalent ecrlt sur I'lmmortallte de I'ame et qul avalent defendu 
les athees comme honnetes gens dont la vertu deslnt^ress^e 
^talt plus dlgne de louange que oelles des plu« courageux defen- 
seurs de I'lmmortallt^. 

\ ^ ^ 

Tree Jeune 11 comme^a a beaucoup voyager. Son voyage a 

Rome, ou 11 etudla la theologle,est le oommencement de sa vie 

vagabonde. De Rome 11 retouma a Naples et a I'exemple des 

phllosophes de son temps 11 etudla la physique, I'astronomle, 

et surtout la theologle. Ayant flnl ses etudes de theologle. 
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11 86 fit ordonner pretre* II ne lul maqualt plus que 1*etude 

du droit et puls 11 as fit "Socteur In Utroque Jure." Se 

Haples 11 alia ^ Badoue ou 11 passa quelquea annees a etudler, 

Ijant flnl see etudes 11 retouma ds nouveau a Taxirlzano^ 

apparemnent povir preparer d aller repandre son atheisms dans 

le monde aveo trelze de ses camarades* Des oe moment 11 devlnt 

trop orguellleux pour se conteater d'un aom ordinaire comme 

Luclllo et 11 se fit nommor Jules Ce^'sar, 

D'abord 11 traversa line partle de I'Allemagne et passa 

Jusqu'ea Boheme, Ayant parcouru I'Allemagne 11 alia aux Pays- 

Bas ou 11 se fit nommer Julio Caesare. Des Pays-Bas 11 alia a 

Geneve et puis a Lyon* II fut oblige de quitter Lyon a cause 

de ses Idees athees et 11 alia ea Aagleterre* A Loadres'en 

1614 11 fut emprlsonne pendant quaraate-neuf jours pour avoir 

attaque I'Egllse de I'Etat, 

Apres etre llber^ 11 retouma en Italle ou 11 commen 9 a 

a enselgaer; male de^s le commenoement ses lecons rappelalent 

oelles de Pompoaaoe et 11 fut ohasse de nouveau de 1*Italle, 

II se sauva en Franoe, A Lyon 11 essaya de se mettre a oouvert 

des Insultes du clerge par un llvre oontre Cardan et d'autres 

athees. O'est son Amphitheatre, publle'" en 1615, dans lequel, 

en falsant semblant de flatter les Je'suites et de combattre les 

athees de toutes ses forces, 11 donne auz athees gain de cause 

/ 

par la falblesse de ses reponses, 

De Lyon 11 retouma en Italle, ou accuse de nouveuu de 
repandre ses Implties,!! alia en France et se fit rellgleuz. 

II fut ohasse de son couvent pour le desreglement de ses moeurs 


J 




et "entr'autres raisons pour un crime dlgne du feu, que la 
blenseance ne permet guere de nommer et qu'on n'ose exprimer 
qu'en greo." (Personne ne salt le crime). II se sauva a Paris 
6 u 11 devlnt aumonler du marechal de Bassomplerre, a qul 11 
dedla see Dialogues aur la nature . A 7 ant publie see Dialogues 
11 qultta Paris povir aller a Toulouse. A cette epoque une 
clrconstance Justlfle blen son depart, Ses deux ouvragea, 
Amohlthelitre et Dialogues sur la nature avalent et^ examines 
par deux dooteurs de la Sorbonne et Imprlmes aveo prlvel^ge du 
rol, mals comme le dernier surtout falsait grand bruit, la 
Sorbonne 1'examine de nouveau et le condamna au feu. 

A Toulouse 11 fit ce qu'll avait fait allleurs, sans changer 
de methode, nl de prlnclpes. II fut assez habile pour s'lntro- 
dulre chez le premier president qul le chargea de donner quel- 
ques legons a ses enfants. II professa la me^deolne, la phil- 
osophle et surtout la th^ologle. Aux enfants du president 11 
enselgna que '*le corps etalt sans ame et que mourant tout etait 
mort pour nous aussl blen que les betes, que la Vlerge avait etl 
connalseance oharnelle ocmme les autres femmes et d'autres choses 
blen plus soandaleuses." (Encore, personne ne raoonte les choses 
soandaleuses). 

Toulouse etalt ce moment-id la vllle cathollque par 
excellence. L* Inquisition, que tout le reste de la Prance avalt 

repouse 7 etalt ^tabll et un zele outre^ e'talt a la mode. O'Aalt 

✓ ^ 

pour chagrlner le president, qul commenqait a aimer Vanlnl, que 
le procurer geWral anlma les esprlts centre Vanlnl. Chass^ de la 
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oour sous I'accusation d'athesime, d'astrologie, et de magle 


11 fut enprlsonne; apres im asssz long proces civil on le 


oondanna a avoir la langue coup/e et ^ etre l>rih.e vlf. La 
sentence s'exeouta le 9 fevrler 1619. £n mourant 11 dlt<(On 
suppose qu'll dlt oes mots avant d'avolr la langue coupee.) 


"Il n'j a nl Lieu nl dlable, oar s '11 7 avalt on Dleu je le 
prlerals de lanoer un foudre sur le parl^ment} s '11 7 avalt un 


dlable je le prlerals aiissl de I'engloutlr aux lleuz souterralns, 
mals pulsqu'll n '7 a nl I'un nl l'autre je ne feral rlen." 


I 
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SOMMAIRBS DBS OEUVR5S IMPORTANTES DE VAXINI 

Lea deux prlnclpaux ouvrages de Vanlnl, •tRcQE <1^1 causa aa 
Bort et qul 1« rendlt cel^re, sent .Amphitheatre et lea Dialogues 
aur la nature . Avant de dormer une blbllographle comple'te des 
oeuvrea de Vanlnl Je vals dormer lea plans de oes deux llvres 
oel^bres. 

L* Amphitheatre se dlvlee en clnquante chapltres, appelea 
exeroloes* Vanlnl prouve d'abord l*exlstenoe et la nature de 
Dleu, II determine I'ldee do la Providence et 11 en donno lea 
preuvea tout au long. Aprea avoir poe/^iea prlnclpea 11 dlaoute 
lea objections; 11 refute 1*argumentation de I'athee Dlagoras centre 
1'existence d'xme Providence, alnsl que celle de Protagoras et de 
sea modemea Imltateurs, II r^soud les difficulties que Olceron 
eleve aur la conciliation de la llberte de I'homme avec la divine 
Providence et 11 defend la Providence et I'lmmortallte de I'ame, 
attaquees par les eplcurlena. Outre la Providence generals admlse 
par Arlstote at par lee averroistes 11 soullgne la doctrine d'une 
Providence speclale qul vellle aur:cheque.chose et aur chacun de 
nous, Enfln, apr^a avoir refute plualeurs opinions des atolclens, 
11 termlne par un acte d'entlxe aoumlsslon au chef de I'^gllae et 
par une hymne ^ la dlvlnlte, L* Amphitheatre devalt avoir une 
aoconde partle ou Vanlnl promet de repondre a d'autrea objections 

mala on ne la trouva Jamals, 

Lee Dialogues aur la nature eat un traits'" de physique 
dlvlse^ en qiwitre llvrea: le premier, sur le del et l‘alr,con- 
tlent quatorze dialogues; le deuxleme, aur'l'eau et la terre. 
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oontlent trelze dialogues; le trolsleme, sur la generation des 
anlmauz, oontlent vlngt-trbls dialogues; le quatrlene, sur la 

^ ^ If 

generation des palens, oontlent dlx dialogues* Sans oette 
suite de dialogues 1* auteur, sous le nom de Jules-Ce'^sar, donne 
a un de see amis, appel^ Alexandre, toutes les explications 
que oelul-cl lul demands sur des phenomene^s de phjslque, en 7 
Introdulsant blen d'autres choses selon la caprice de la con¬ 
versation ou selon le desseln de I'lnterlocuteur principal. 



‘ip 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIE OOMPLETE DBS OE? VRES DE VANIWI 


1615 7anini» Gullio Oesare. AnnhitheatrYm attemae proYll- 

entlae. dlYin l-magicum. chrlB^ianQ-PhTBlgMa 
STtTQ.lQgloo oa thollcun> adversus vetereg pUll- 
QBOPhes. atheo a. epjcureoa. perlpataticoa. 

Lugdunl tLyon): Antonll Harsy* 

Ce llvre, publle avec privilege du rol, 
fut dedle au Comte de Oaatro, protecteur 
da la famine de Vanlnl et blenfalteur de 
Vanlnl. On pent trouver des exemplalres 
de oe llvxe dana lea blbllothdquea aulvantea: 
Brltlah Museum, Library of Congress, Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, Princeton University et 
Duke University, 


1616 


1712 


. Theologl. phlloBOPhl et juris ultrulsgue doctjrls 
da a^mlrandia naturae ^gln ae dlacue mortaJum aroanla 
librl Quatuor .Lutetlae (Paris;: Perler, 

Oe llvre, publle avec privilege du rol, fut 
dedle'' au mare'^ohal de Bassomplerre, dont Vanlnl 
etalt aumonler. II y a des exemplali^s de oe 
llvre dana les blblloth^ues aulvantea: British 
Museum, Tale University, University of Minne¬ 
sota, et Polger Library, 


Apologia pro chrlstlano mY! 

-Rotterdam: Oosmopoll typls phllatelhels, 


On n'est pas si?r si 1* Apologle est un llvre 
complet 6crlt par Vanlnl, une partle de 1 
Amphitheatre ou une partle des Dialogues. En 
1717 Durond dlt que 1* Apologle n'est que 1 
Amphitheatre avec un autre tltre, Roussexot, 

^ - . ^ - partle dea 

'a rlen 


Selon Croze c'est un ll^e separ^ rforlw par 
Vanlnl, En 1843 Oouslh^ et puls en 1878 Plor- 
entlno, dlrent que I' ApQlpgle n’est pas un 
llvre e'crlt par Vanlnl male une apologle fa^te 
par Pietro Federico Arpe pour Vanlnl, Pour etre 
certain, sans auoun doute, de I’auteur de 1^ 
Apologle 11 faudralt aller ou a la blbllotheque 
de Princeton University ou au British Museum 
et comparer un exemplalre de 1*Apologia aux 
autres oeuvres de Vanlnl. 
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1542 , OeuTres philoBonhlquea . Trane, M.X, Roueselot, 

Itatle: Lloralrle Goeeelln, 

Dans la premiere partie^^u llvre Roueselot 
nous presente 1 * Amphitheatre complet (pp.l- 
207), Dane la deuxlftne partle du llvre il 
nous presente lee Dialogues (pp,209-321)* 
male ce n'est pas le llvre oomplet, Rousselot 
oholslt les dialogues qul offrent le plus 
d'lnter^t au leoteixr: 

1, De I'orlglne de I'homme. 

2, De la religion pai'enne, 

3, Des apparitions dans I'alr, 

4, Des oraoles, 

5, Des B^bylles. 

6 , Des demonlaques,^ ,, 

7, Des Images saorees ohez les palens. 

8 , Des augures, 

9, De la guerlsson dp certalnes maladies, 

10, De la resurrection des morts, 

11, Des soroellerles, 

12, Des songes. 

II y a des exemplalres de oe llvre dans les 
blhllothe'ques sulvantes: British Museum, Tale 
University, University of Perjisylvanla, Duke 
University, Library of Congress, New York 
Public Library et Boston Public Library, 

1912 . ^ onere . 2v, Trans, Guido Porzlo, Lecce: 

EduardoBartone, 

Le premier volume oontlent 1' Amphitheatre et 
le deuxl^e volume oontlent les Dialogues , 

II y a des exemplalres de oe llvre dans les 
blbllotheques sulvantes: Harvard University, 
Library of Congress et Brown University, 


1933 - . ^ ppere . 2v, Trans. Luigi Oorvaglla, Milano: 

1934 ——— Sooieta anonlma edlt^lce dante allghlerl, 

Le premier volume oontlent 1 * Amphitheatre . 
publle en 1933, et le deux^eme volume con- 
tlent les Dialogues , publle en 193^. II y a 
des exemplalres de ce llvre dans les blbllo¬ 
theques sulvantes: Harvard University, British 
Museum et Columbia University, 


7aninl, ne Luollio, ohangea de non trols ou quatre fois. 
En Hollande 11 se nommer Julio Caseare; Paris, 
lorsqu'll vould. Imprloer les Dialogues 11 se fit nommer 
Julio Oaesare Vanlno; ^ Lyon, lorsqu^11 voulut Imprlmer 
T ' ImnhlthaStrfl H ajouta Taurlfano a'son nom, Dans cette 
blbliographle je me sers seulement du nom au'on trouve 
dans la plupart des ll^^res siir la vie et 1'oeuvre de 
Vanlnl, 1. e., Gullio Gesare Vanlnl. 
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OEUVRES PERDUES 


Qiiant auz autres ouvrages de Vanlnl, on ne les a janals 

▼ues, a 1*exception d'un seul« Tons lee ouvrages sulvantee, 

/■ , 

ou publles ou anecdotes, sent perdue, Hous n en sayons lee 

tltree et les sujets que par ce que Vanlnl nous en apprend dans 
see deux llyres qul ne sent pae perdusi I' Amnhitheatre et les 
Dialogues . En yoiol les tltres tele que Vanlnl les donne dans 
l* Amphltheatre . edition de 1615, et dans les Dialogues , edition 
de 1616: 


Vanlnl, Gulllo Oesare. Oommentarll Physiol . 

Voir ses Dialogues , p, 88, 

. Conmentarll medlcl . 

Voir ses Dialogues , pp, 88, 166, 


, De vera sapientla . 

Volp ses Dialogues , p, 275 aussl Men que 
Pere Garaeae. La doctrine ourieuse .. 
Paris: Ohappelet, lo23, p. 1015. ^Le ?e're 
Garaase afflrme avoir lu ce tralte dans 
leq^uel, selon Garaase, Vanlnl parle ”en 
pa'len et en phllosophle cynlque," 


. Tr^tus physlomaglcufl. 


Voir ses Dialogues , p, 252. 
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D# oonteanenda gloria . 

Voir ses Dialogues , p. 359. 


Qgla pro Moealoa et Christiana lege adyersus 
loos. astTQ-nomlcos politicos . 

Voir ses Dialogues , p. 123 aussl blen que 
1 thfettre . pp. 38, 64. 


Librl astronomlcl . 

✓ \ 

Selon Durand ce llvre fut Imprlme a Strasbourg. 


Apologia pro cQQclllo Trldentlno . 

Dlvlse en XVIII llvres; voir 1* Amphitheatre . 



















iiThe only thing one can 
do with good advice is to 
pass it on. It is never of 
ciny use to oneself, 
















lyTHODUOTIOI 


The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the 
siailar political, eooial, moral and religious faotors that 
caused their creation, often closely related. In a movement 
such as romanticism the relationship is easily seen, but it is 
perhaps more difficult to see in the movemento that do not have 
the massive scope of romanticism. Tet upon closer examination 
of the so-called minor artistic movements the parallels can be 
seen. Such mere the literary and artistic movements in Prance 
in the period following romanticism. 

Literary naturalism and artistic impressionism are two of 
the most important of these post-romantic movements and are, in 
fact, considered by many to be totally separate and completely 
unrelated schools of thought. The absence or presence of 
parallels between these two schools can only be seen by a care¬ 
ful examination and analysis of the artifacts of the movements, 
the only valid and concrete bases for comparison. 

Is has been clearly shown by recent studies in the baroque, 
the principles of art history can be valuable as a means of better 
understanding literature. These principles of art are particular¬ 
ly valuable when dealing with a period of history charaoterlzed 
by a major or rapid reorientation of values. Such a period 
ocoured in Prance following the fall of the Second Bmpire. The 
influence of the nobility was coming to an end and a new class 
was rising to human consciousness- it was the rise of the lower 
bourgeoisie. Both literature and art clearly reflect thif 


reorientation of the thematic level but It la In art that the 
stylistic reorientation can most clearly be seen. Thus It Is by 
using the principles of art, Impressionistic art, that we can best 
see and understand the stylistic reorientation that took place In 
naturalistic literature In nineteenth century France, 









Imprettioalaa la art and Baturallsa in literature appear 
to the uninitiated ae totallj dletinot and eeparate phenoaena 
of nineteenth century Trance. Hoverer* careful study reveale 
distinct parallels between the two schools of artistic express¬ 
ion. Tuadaasntal to both is a philosophy of noTenent which 

# 

closely resembles that of the Greek philosopher Heraclitus, 
who aaiatainsd that the universe is constantly changing and that 
the only constant ia change itself. The Herolatlan symbol of 
flux, fire, was interpreted by the iapreesionists as a flow of 
water, a river, in which tine is perceived only in terns of the 
present aoaent. Zt is a river "into which you cannot step twice," 
as Leibnis expressed it. The Herolatlan concept of flux implies 
the essential idea of the Impressionistic aesthetic- the primacy 
of the moment. The iapresslonlstlo moment is, as buse'r points 
out, unique. It is a moment which has never existed before and 
which will never be repeated again in the same manner. The 
uniqueness of the moment, the fundamental aesthetic principle of 
impressionism has been underlined by Hauser as "the basic exper- 

M 2 

lenoe of the hinsteenth century. Hot to imply that the period 
following romanticism was the only unique moment IH the history 
of Tranced All periods of history are unique. The fundamental 
change on the part of the writers and authors of this period was 
am attempt to capture this aoaent in a work of art. Zola himself 
underlined the importance of the moment in impressionistio arts 
"On doit saisir la nature dans I'lmpressionnisme d'une minute. 

Z1 faut fixer ai Jamais oette minute sur la toile." ^ 
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the oharaoterlstlOB of this BOMent were Important In the 
formation of this new aesthetic outlook hut more Important than 
the oharacterlstloa was the method used to eapturs them, to freeze 
them permanently In an artistic creation so that they could be 
analyzed. lot meaning to Imply that literature and art had 
nerer before portrayed the oharaoterlstlcs of a particular period 
of history.^' The uniqueness of the Impresolonlotlo approach, as 
well as the approach taken by Bmlle Zola In his novels, was the 
method. To somehow stop the flow of time, to capture the trans¬ 
itory and the changing, to portray the only constant which actually 
exists, ehange, and to analyze this constant became the goal of 
the impressionists and of Emile Zola. Imold Hauser has character¬ 
ized the naturalistic novel of Zola as the "description and anal¬ 
ysis of the momentary." ^ The momentary quality of Impresslonlstlo 
art Is so apparent that the point need not be emphasized, except 
as a means of bettor understanding the momentary quality of Zola's 

prose. 

In the period fallowing the fall of the Second Empire, the 
moment In Talne's conception of the term, a new emphasis was 
placed on the ordinary and the everyday. It was an era dominated 
by a certain respsct for the working classes, the lower bourgeoisie, 
which were moving to a position of Importance, and literature as 
well as art became the expression of the rise of this class to 
human oonsolousness. The painters portrayed simple trees Instead 
of monumental trees, peasants at work Instead of the nobility at 
leisure. It was an era marked by an emphasis on the simple and 
the ordinary and not the exceptional and the celebrated. Developplng 
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•Idt bj tide with this eaphaaia on the ordinary was also the 
deyelopaent of technology. The derelopaent of a technological 
age brought about a new emphasis on the city, on its izmer 
Boveaents and tensions, on its wastness, on its power. The 
city was viewed as a huge sprawling organism inhabited by great 
masses of humanity, by the lower bourgeoisie, men who were 
slowly becoming integral parts of this huge and intricate urban 
machine. 

The writers and artists understood, or perhaps saw more 
clearly, this major reorientation of values. They could see that 
society was experiencing a great change, that it was in a state 
of flux and they tried to oaptxire, in their works, those specific 
fleeting moments which will never occur again. Their complete 
artistic endeavor ims thus directed towards the momentary; it 
became their credo, it, in fact, became almost an obsession for 
some. 

The characteristics of society at that time were unique, but 
it was not becL ^se the artists and writers captured these character¬ 
istics in their works, as has been pointed out, that they were 
different- it is the method and approach they used that made them 
so different. Their method was inspired by the development of 
technology and science; they, in short, adopted a scientific 
method. The Impressionistio painters, in their pursuit of the 
unique moments of reality, used light as their principal tool. 

They had selected only one element from reality, light, to use 
as their basis of interpreting all reaUty. Their early efforts 
dealt with their symbol of Herclatian change, water. Slowly 
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their hee of light spread to ayery aspect of reality. They 
had separated light froa reality and used it as a means of 
looking at reality, "a reality that is not a being but a beooa- 
ing, not a condition but a process." ^ It beoane the essential 
prinoipal of their style and it was at this aoaent that the 
iapressionistio school of art was bom. The doctrine of iapress- 
ionisa ie, as SaAtersvard points out, an offspring of Ooate's 
philosophy, and therefore ererything was dieaissed in art that 
did not originate froa a sensual experience. The eye of the painter 
thus becaae aore important than in any other period of art history. 
Fainting beoane the dominion of the optical scientist whose aain 
(;oal was to reproduce reality by the use of a rery acute eye. 
fheir works were thus the "chrono-luninaristic ..-eports of cond¬ 
itions in nature." ^ By using a scientific eye they attempted to 
capture fleeting aoaents in much the sane way that Zola tried to 
capture the aonentary in writing his novels. 

Zola, in preparing to write a novel, would doouaent with 
the care of a physical scientist. He aotiially descended into the 
aines of France to document Qerainal t he scientifically observed 
his subjects and ailieu before he began to write} and his novels 
beoane journals of scientifically observed and recorded material. 

The naturalistic novels he wrote were Inspired by a eoientifio 
ideal and recorded in terms of the senses. The most super¬ 
ficial reading of his novels reveils this great concern for 
sensory knowledge. The whole of his work is, in fact, the record 
of knowledge gained through the senses while utilizing a scientific 
method. 
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Zola, as did tha iapresslonistlo painters, plabod a groat 
dial of oaphasls on the risual* The abundance of laagee and 
■etaphors in his noTols is sufficient proof of his eaphasis 
on the visual, on the use of light, in other e^orde, as an 
approaoh to realitj. Bj using light Zola, ae did the iapression- 
istie painters, succeeded in stopping the flow of tine and in 
presenting this state of flux in a work of art. 

Thus we see that the parallels between the aethod of the 
iapressionistio artists and Zola aveidlatlnot. Both rely heaVily 
upon the sensual, especially the visual, and both base their 
aethods on science and a scientific aethod. They both approaoh 
reality by the saae aeans. However the aoment of reality that 
they each oapture with their soientlfio eye is quite different| 

4 differenoe caused by two distinot eoneeptleas of reality. 
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Tbs art of the iMpreeslonlste corresponds to the aeathetlo 
experience described bj Kant, wherein "pleasure is related to the 
slwple apprehension of the fom of an objeot without referring 
this apprehension to a certain taowledge, the representation 
does not refer to the object but only to the eubjeot." Inherent 
in this definition are two of the fundamental characterlatlos 
of the ImpresalonlBtlc moment that distinguish It from the 
naturallstlo momentl an antl-lntelleotual Ideal and a search for 
beauty. In their paintings the impressionists portrayed the simple 
mad the ordinary, the working classes as well as everyday s'.tuatlons. 
In portraying the humble and the ordinary theyimpressloniaxe, as 
▼enturl notes, "discorered a new beauty where before It had not 

m H 8 

been believed that beauty existed. 

It is Important to keep In mind the distinct purposes of 
art and literature In such a study as this. Hatsfeld underlines 
this point:''The law that art must reproduce the beautiful and 
literature the oharacterlstlo still comes to the fore. Bven when 
art tries to assume the task of literature In naturallstlo style, 
as In the 'Repasseuses* of Degas, tired, yawning and hardworking 
like those of Zola in Germinal , they are much less vulgar 
because they do not speak." 9 The Impressionists thus portrayed 
not the oharaoterlstic but the striking and the beautiful. Beauty, 
they believed, was to be found only In oertaln rare moments In the 
river of time. In a fluid reality. "Ils recherohent dans 1' 
apparenoe mobile de la reallte une beauts, peut-etre une etemlte. 
Bile est oaohee pert out oette beauts qu’ils poursulvent et 11s 


8ont le» prealers !• decouvrlr," 

The abienc# of IntellectuallsM aaong tha lapreaslonlstB 
was eausad In part by the Imadlata aatlafaotlon they racalvad 
In dealing with only the appearance of reality. Their faithful¬ 
ness to appearanoe resulted, as Venturi points out. In their 
finding " a new fora of appearance without pretending that 
their form of appearanoe was the fora of reality. Reality 
to the lapresslonlsts thus aeant the beautiful, not all of 
reality but only one aspect of reality. Their ala was not to 
aake a Judgeaent of reality but Instead to aerely present It 
as they ooneelred It. They were. In effect, antl-lntelleotual, 
optlalstlo, and In a certain sense, naive. In their approach 
to reality. 

The naturalistic aoaent was, on the other hand, a wholly 
intelleotual aatter. In his novels Zola was capturing the 
fugitive aoaents of reality, but he was doing acre, he was 
•xpresslng a judgement, an altogether Intelleotual natter. 

Til oseralt porter \in regard scrutateur sur les falts soolaux 
potir lea juger aveo une rlgueur aolentlflque. Instead of 
oapturlng only the beautiful and striking moaents of raaliif, 

Zola captured all of reality In his novels. "II protvalt que tous 
les Bujets revelent I'art pourvu qu'on a apporte a sa besogne 
un esprit respeotueui de la verlte," The fundamental difference 
then between the aoaent of Zola and the aoaent of the lapreesion- 
ists Is that Zola was seeking "verlte", while the lapresslonlsts 
were seeking "beauts". The lapresslonlsts were content to see 
only the beautiful and the strlki'.^j Zola Insisted on seeing all 




of r«allt7* perhapa with an onphasls on the not eo striking and 
tha not BO beautiful. His purpose In portrajlng "is cote soabre" 
was Intelleotual, ewen though It was pesslalstlot'Pelndre la 
■Isere des foules, leur decomposition morale, fruit de leur 
paurretej deoourrlr lea plales soolaux dane tout leur horreur 
et leur erudite'', o'etalt de fairs oeuvre pesslmlste. It was 

intelleotual In the sense that Zola, the novelist, was engaged 

In his role of a novelist; he was attempting to eoiTeot 
pnnllty. This he believed could best be done by Indicating to 
society Its faults and weaknesses. "He lustlflalt-11 pas see 
pelntures audaoleuses de vie et de la de'cheance socials par ion 
de'slr de rendre le mends mellleur en lul Indlauant sea falblesses?"^^ 
Zola the naturalistic novelist was In effect attempting to teach 
society. In his efforts to teach he made no attempt to gloss 
over the evllness and ugliness of social conditions, for these 
were the conditions that he actually saw as ho was documenting 
his novels. Us avowed purpose la the Rougon-Haoquart was 

Intelleotual: "O'etalt le mal a^ guerlr." 

In adopting a pesslmlstlo approach towards the present, Zola 

was attempting to oroate a better future. He Is thus,at the same 

time, optimistic and pessimistic. "Il est pelntre pessimists 

de la soclote pre'sente, double d'un annonolateur tree optlmlste 

de la socle'te future." ^'^If his approach to present reality 

was pessimistic It was, nonetheless, the truth. "II croyalt 

que le romanoler n'a pour prlnolpes dlrooteurs que la veruolte 

et la fldellte'' au reel." The Rffugont-Macquarl Is then a 

19 

"itttte eontre le faux et I'artiflce." 


The "faux" and the 



"artifice" that he was ooBbattlng nust tore neant to Zola the 
raallty of the lapreaslonlstlo painters. ' Zola reacted to one 
of tl»e Inpresslonlstlo shows In the following manner t"I« grand 
■alheur o'est que pas un artiste do oe groups n a realise ]Miss> 
ament et deflnltlrement la fomuls nouTslle qu'lls apportent 
tous» epalse dans leurs oeuTres. La fomule est la, dlwlsee 
I'lnflnl; mala nulls part dans auoun d'eux, on ne la trouve 
appUqu^ par un mattre. On peut lour reprocher leurs Im- 
puimmanoes personelles, 11s n'en sont pas molns les verltables 
ouTTlers du sleole. Ils ont b^n leurs trous, 11s laohent trop 
souwent leur ^aoture, Ils se aontrent Imoomplets et Impulsaants; 

11 leur sufflt de trawalller au naturallsme oontemporaln pour se 
mettre a la tete d'un mouvement et pour jouer un role considerable 
dans notre eoole de pelnture," Zo7-a Is praising their method, 
and jet he criticizes the reality that they portray, Zola, who 
considered himself to be the master of the method, realized that 

i, ✓ X ^ » 

the reality of the Impressionists was not la verlte et le reel. 

It was only one aspect of reality, the beautiful, and not all of 

i^allty. The master of the method would present a complete and 

therefore a true picture of reality. The Impressionists' reality 

was Incomplete. It Is somewhat Ironical that this Incompleteness 

was the cause of their popularity and, at tho same time, the 

cause of their subsequent failure. This would not be realized until 
the end of the oentury. 

Zola, one of the ardent supporters of Inpresslonlstlo art 
In the early phases of Its dewelopment, orltielsed It as It 
dereloped. The works of the impressionists, to Zola, were not 
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finished, Plnlehlng to Zola vas, as Venturi points out, a 
powerful means of Imposing himself, of Imposing the truth. 

The works of the Impressionists were unfinished because thej 
were not presenting the truth, complete reality; they were 
presenting only one aspect of reality, the striking and the 
beautiful. 1 finished work to Zola contained not only the 
beautiful but also the ugly. It contained the truth. But the 
Impressionists were not concerned with finishing their works 
as ZoU would hawe liked. Tet to the Impreselonlstlo point' of 
Tlew their works were finished. Finishing to the Impressionists 
meant portraying reality In terms of light and color; when they 
arrlred at light and color they stopped finishing. Finishing to 
Zola meant portraying not only reality In terms of light and color 
but also portraying a complete and true reality, the truth; when 
he arrived at the truth he considered a work to be finished. 

The reality of the impressionists and the reality of Zola 
are then distinctly different, yet they both treated their 
separate realities In the same manner. They both attempted to 
capture Individual and unique moments of reality In their works 
and to analyse them. This was the first tUe In history, as 
Hauser points out, that analysis became the basis of art. The 
Impresslonlste as well as Zola attempted to capture momentary 
reality and to analyse It, using a solentlflo method. Their 
approach to a reality Is, as we have seen,^Identical. Tet 
their oonoeptlons of reality are different. -An analysis of the 
stylistic principles of their method shows Interesting parallels 
between the two schools of artistic expression. 







• P- 


Th* undtrlylng pi*lnolpl« of the stjllBtioa of the 

improBslonlstlo artlBto and of ®«llo Zola la a general 

fragnentatlon of for*. The raaiflcatlono of thlo principle 

oan be eeen ereryifhore In their worke. The moot readily 

apparent uoe of this principle in lapreBeionlatlc art is the 

uae of Baall dote of eolor placed on the canTae, with no 

atteapt at blending being aade on the part of the artlet. 

The literary parallel of this technique is Been by Reutere- 

Tard as the aentence in which the individual eleaente have 

not been prevlouely arranged| "Juat aa there la not a pre- 

vleualy arranged aixture of oolora in art^ ao there la no 

* « 21 

logical conatruotlon of the aentence In literature. 

Theae individual dots of color, the brush strokes of the 
iapressionlsts, are viewed by John Hewald ao "ooama-llke’'; 
they thus allow the artist to record every observed nuance. 

The literary parallel then of this •’coana-like’' style in art 
is seen in the sprawling un-logioal sentences of Zola, which 
are not, as Moser points out, " blen aohevee, corrects, blen 
assise, rythne et equlibre' La lltterature de I'lnpresBlonnlaae 

emplole une phrase aoroelee, sans lien graamatloal at loglque; 

\ 

o'eat un agglonerat de oubatantlfa et d'adjeotifa, analogue a 

w 22 

oelul dea touches de oouleur des pelntres Impresslonnlstea. 

The following sentence fron Le Ventre de Paris shows Zola's 
use of 4i'?oo®Ba-like'* stylet 

✓ 

?uls, venalent lea beaux poiooons, looleo, un enr , 
ohaque plateau d'osier; les sauoono, d argent gullloohe. 
dont ohaque eeallle aenble un coup de burin dane le poll 
du netal; les nulets, d'eoailloo plus fortes, do oi>el- 
ures plus grooolereo; les grands turbots, les grandee 
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barlmres, d'un grain sarre ot blano oonna du lalt 
oailli; lea thons. llssea at Teniis, paralla a dea 
aaca da oui^ nolratra; lea bara arrondla, ourrant 
una bouoha anoraa, falaant songar ^ qualqua 'aaa ^ 
trop groaaa, randue £ pleina gorga. dana la attipa- 
faetioa da I'agonla. ^3 

Thla rathar long aentenoa la oonatruoted of a aarlaa of 
fragmenta, aeparatad by commaa and aaml-oolona, which aean 
to plla upon aach othar aa the aentenoa progreaeea. The pre- 
doainanoa of aubatantiraa and adjeotlyaa, aapaolallj adjaotlTea 

of oolor, la rary oharaoterlatlo of tha lapraaalonlatio word. 

\ 

artlat. Tha following axanpla, alao tahan from La 7antre da 
Beria, ahowa aora olearly Zola'a uaa of aubatantlvaa and 
adjaotlvaa of oolort 

^n bao da gas, au aortlr d'una nappa d'ombra, 
aolalralt laa oloua d'un aoullar, la aanoha 
blaua_d'una blo uae, le bout d'una oaaquatta, 
entraTua ^ana oette floralaon inoraa daa bouquata 
rouges dai_joarottes, d^a bouquata blanqs da 
narata, das wardures dahordantes das pels at dea 
ohouz. 24 

of color 

By changing tha poaltlon of the adjeotlvaa. In the proceeding 
aentence, froa their usual position after the noun, to a 
poaltlon proceeding the noun, against the generally aeeeptad 
graaraatloal rule, Zola has produced a strong aansatlon of color; 

9 

wa aotually sea tha oolor of the object before we see' ilia objaot. 
Altering tha position of tha qualifying adjeotlra. In this oasa 
an adjeotlTS of oolor, glTOs, as Hatsfald points out,"tha oolor 
auoh a prapondei.anoa that the quality and not tha fon of the 
object at Issue it streeaed." 25 y^us the sane strong oolor 
affect la produced In literature that la produced In lapraealon- 
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latio art bj tha distinot dota of color on the oanrae. Hatzfeld 

ezplainet "In, for example, "I'arbro rert", the ad^otlre may 

be talcen froa its loginal place in the phrase, "le vert arbre", 

or it nay be neutralized and substantized, "le vert de 1'arbre*, 

or even replaced by a substantive,"la verdtire de 1'arbre." 

By ueing these three techniques, changing the position of the 

adjective, eubstantizing the adjective and replacing an adjective 

by an abstract substantive of quality, the word artist is able 

to produce a strong sense of iapressionistie color. Batzfeld 

viewee these three techniques and the nain descriptive approach 

used by Zola in Le Ventre de Paris . lotioe the strong sense of 

color produced in the following passage taken from Le Ventre de 

Paris by using these teohniqueet 

Une barre de soleil, toabant du haut vitrage de 
la^rue oouverte,^ vlnt alluaer ces oouleurs 
preoieuses, lavees et attendries par la vague, 
iriaees et fondues dans les tons de chair des 
ooquillages, I'opale des merlans, la naore^des 
aaoquereatiz, I'or des rougs'^s, la robe laaee 
des harengs, les grandes pieces d'argenterie des 
sauaons. 

In addition to the preponderance of substantives and 
adjectives, the iapressionistie sentence is characterized by 
the alaost total absence of verba froa positions of iaportanoe 
in a sentence. The verb is usually relegated to a olauae or 
used as an auxiliary. It is the substantives and adjectives that 
doainate the sentence. &tzfeld has called this type of sentence 
a "color spot without verbal haraonization." He uses an 
example taken froa L^eieaoir. the foraatioa of the funeral, 
to show the relative uniaportanoe of verba in the iapressionistie 


a oourt«« ailenoM (noainal spot) se falMlent 
'ale rerb), ooupea do ohuohoteaente(noun) rapldee, 

\x» attente(noim; agaoee et flerreuae areo lee courses 
^coun) brusques de robes^ Hae LoriUeuz qul aralt 
Hiblle (verb In relatlre clause) son aouobolr ou blen 
^e Lera« qul oberohalt un parolafllen a eaprunter... .q 
n 7 a^ait (auxlllarj) un bruit prolongs de sanglots. ^ 

The use cf these rerbs In the laperfeot tenee leads to 
another stjllstlo principle of lapresslonlstlo lltorature- 
the use of the etjle Indlreot llbre. This tjpe of sentence, so 
laportant to the understanding cf reallstlo literature In 
nineteenth century Prance is also rery laportant to an under¬ 
standing of the naturalistlo literature of Salle Zola. Hatsfeld 
Tleireo the style Indirect llbre as a "aeane of effacing contours 
In literature." This effacing of contours was achieved by the 
lapresslonlstlo artiste by using saall dots of color to construct 
their works. The color spots were placed on the c<4nTas unblended. 
The result produced was an effacing of contours. At a proper 
distance froa an lapresslonlstlc painting the eye alzes the colors, 

the contours thus are effl^oed by an optical alxture on the part of 

% 

4 

the observer. By using this technique the artists were not bound 
to strict classical fora and outline. Theirs was a suggestive art. 
The sane effeot le produced In literature by using the style 
Indlreot llbre, "aattieky presentation of half-dlreot, half- 
Indlreot speech. In which the author uses the vocabulary and 
locutions of the characters. As a result the reader la at a 
loss to decide who la speaking." By not blending the color 

spots em the canvas and by using the^’style Indlreot llbre an 

* ‘ h32 

"exquisite finish of the lapresslonlstlo teotolque uarf produced. 
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The ahundanoe of style Indirect llbre In the nereis of Zola 
is so great that an exaaple la hardly necessary. In fact, the 
norels La Ventre de ^rie and la Bate Hunaine are written alaost 

entirely In this style. 

Aw effacing of contours le also produced In the norels of 
Zola by using the most fundamental tool of the Impressionistlo 
artleta- light. In the works of Zola, however, we are struck by 
a peculiar use of light- It Is an absenoe of light. Zola uses the 
Impresrlonlstlo teohnlque of treating reality In terns of light 
In reverse. lonethelese he produces the same effect that the 
lapreselonlstlo painters produced. This Is possible only In 
literature. The words. In many oases coapletely analogous to 
the dots of color of the painters, howerer, are capable of 
pr»duolng, by the Inherent nature of language, an Image In the 
absenoe of light, l/otlce the complete painting that Zola has 
given us, yet there Is not light. In the opening scene of 


(^emlnal t 

Sans la plal.ie rase, sous^la nult sans etollss, 
d'une obscurlte et d'une epalsseur d'enore, un 
honme sulralt seul la grande rou^e de Marohlennes 
a" Montsou, dlx kilometres de pave ooupant tout 
droit, a' travers les champs de betteraves. Sevant 
lul, 11 ne voyalt meme pas le sol noir, et 11 n 
avalt la sensation de 1'Immense horizon plat que 
par les souffles du vent de ma^s, dee rafales ^ 
larges comae sur une mer, glaoees d avoir balaye 
des llsues de marals et de terras nues. ^ueune 
ombre d'arbre ne taohalt le del, le 5 ^ve se 
d^oulalt aveo la rectitude d*une ^e^e, 
milieu de I'embrun aveuglant des tenebres. 


Or In this soene from Le Ventre, de Paris > 

It, sur la route, sur lee routes volslnes, en 
avant et en arrldre, des ronflaments lolnta'.ns de 
oharrols annonTalent des oonvols parells, tout 
un arrivage -f raversant lee tenebres et le gros 
sommeil de diux heurss du matin, berqant la rills, 
noire du bruit oe cette nourrlture qul passalt. ^ 


V 


W 
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Theie two passages, as well as aaoj more in the norela of Zola, 
rereal a rather sharp aistlnotlon between the art of the painter 
and the art of the writer. The Inpresslonlstio artist, as well 
an any other artist, must haye light of sobs fura In order to 
oreate a painting. The impressionists needed light more than 
any other school in the history of art sinoe it was their primary 
tool for dealing with reality, it was the essential elenent of 
their style. Without light of some form the inpreselonletio 
artist could not orsate a work of art. The literary artist, on the 
other hand, oan create a work of art,!.b 7 yirtue of the Inherent 
nature of language. In the total absence of light. He need not 
rely upon light to produce a yisual innressioni the words he 
uses ars-^ lade pendant of the need of an element of the sensory 
enylronnent to produce an image. This is an importanr. distinction 
to be Bade when dealing with art and. literature. 

Zola, perhaps more than any other writer, created distinct 
laages or Impressions by completialy remowing all light. This 
was caused in part by his desire to present prlnarlly ”le o^e 
sombre" of reality. He presented this aspeot of reality, the ugly 
and the unpleasilnt, by removing light. His pessimisj VeooBes 
olearer in such a presentation. The impressionistic artists, 
on the other hand, presented the beautiful and the striking, 

"le o^e^ ^7 using a great deal of light and their optimism 

thus beoaae more pronounoei In such a presentation. Their use of 
light,both the impressionists and Zola, thus morresponds to their 
distimet and separate interpretations of reality. 



rr 


1 
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Throughout the novele of Zola their le an alaoat constant 
atsosphere of oppression created hj the exclusion of light. If 
an hour bj hour study of Qeralnal were made, noting the nuaber 
of hours spent In light and the number of hours spent in the 
absence of light, the result would certainly be greater for the 
number of hours spent In the absence of light. The whole setting 
of the nowel Is established In total darkness, the characters 
are Introduced and developed—all In the absence cf light. The 
meet Inpcrtant scenes of the novel take place without light 
being present- the midnight meeting In the forest, the dally 
struggle In the depths of the mine, to mention only a ^ew. 

In many caeos In the novels of Zola, even when we are told 
that it Is day, we get the Impression of a scene without light. 

In lUgnin the Street by the Pont-Heuf Is In many 

Instances presenWurlng the day, yet we are given the Impression 

of something dark and oppressive* 

Par les vllalns Jours d'hlver, par lee matinees de 
broulllard, les vltras ne Jettent que de la nult 
sur les dalles gluantes, de la nult eaUe et Ignoble. 

In the evening the street becomes oven more dark and oppressive* 

Le, solr...ls passaga prend I'aspeot slnlstw d'un 
veritable coupe-gorge; de grandee ombres s allongent 
sur les dalles, dee souffles humldes vlennent de la 
rue* on dlralt uno galerle soTjteralnne vaguement 
eolairee par trols lampes funaralres. 


Light then Is one of the main motifs of Zola's novels. 

It Is an impressionistic technique, an Inverse Impressionistic 
technique. Zola, who was st.^iok by the use the Impressionists 
had made of light, has taken light as one of his primary tools 
to aooompolish his purpose as a novelist-to correct reality. 
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His >rorlc8 ar« oharaoterlzed bj a nlztura of what naj be 
called iapresslonistlo light and naturalistic light. The 
tjpe of light found in Qerainal . Thereee Baouin and la B^e 
Huaaine is priaarilj naturalistio, i.e., there is a relative 
absence of light. The tyne of light found in La Terre and ^ 
Tentre de ftiris is prinarilj inpressionistio light, i.e., 
there is an abundanos of light. It is interesting t'_ note that 
khese last two novels have relatively un-oonpllcated plots. 

The plots are secondary to Zola's main goals in these novels- 
to ^pturbeand desoribe fleeting moaents of reality. The plots 
of the novels, however weak, are given only as a aeans of 
uniting the series of captured inpressionistio moaents. The 
plot in Le Ventre de Paris is built around Tlorent, yet it is 
not n.orent who is the ohttf oharaoter; the cht^f oharaoter is 
"le ventre de Paris" itself—Les Halles. Zola is acre eonoemed 
with describing his oh#6Lf character than in narrating the story 
of Florent, yet the novel is oonvinoing. It is convincing beoaase 
of its art and not because of its intrigue. It is a triuaph of 
description over narration. Zola's oh|^f oharaoter is thus 
presented at all times of the day and in all atmospheric cond¬ 
itions. The vegetables, the fish and the flowers are the oh^f 
players in the novel and it is to then that Zola devotes his 
attention, not to Tlorent. Eaeh aspeot of Les Halles is frozen 
in the words of Zola-he has suooeedsd in stopping the river of 
tine. Tet upon reading these words the iaages flow freely, 
perhaps acre freely than in tbs most iapressionistio painting. 
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...01aud« etalt nonte dabout aur le bano. II forqa 
8^ ooapaguon G^ adalrer le jour se loTant aur lea 
leguaes, O'etait une aer. Bile s'^tendalt de la 
pointe Salnt-Buetaehe a' la rue dee Ballea, entre lea 
deux groupea de paTalllona. Et, auz dauz bouta, dada 
iBa deux oarrefoura, le flot ^rondiaaalt encore, lea 
leguaea aubaergeaient lea parela. Le jour ae levait 
lentement, d'un gria tree doux, larant toutea choaea 
d'une teinte olaire d^aquarelle. Oea taa aoutonnanta 
ooaae dea flota preaaea, ce fleure de verdure qu^ 
aeablait oouler dana I’enoaiaaement de la chauaaee, 
parell la debacle dea pluie^ d'autoBae, prenalent 
dea OBbrea d^lloatea et perleea, dea vloleta attendria, 
dea roaea teintea de lalt, dea rerta aojifa dana lea 
jaunea, toutea lea paleura qui du oiel une aole 

ohangeante au lever du aolell... 

Thla aaae deaoriptive teohalque la uaed b]r the iBpreaalonlatlo 

palntera. Monet In hla "Bayatack aeries” or In hia "Oathedral 

aerlea” portrajed theae phyalcal elenenta of realltj at all 

timea of the daj and in all atnoapherlo oonditiona. Juat aa wa 

aea hla oathedral In the aunllght ao do we aee Lee Bailee In 

aunllght; juat aa wa aee the hajatacka at duak ao do we aee Lea 

Bailee at duak. The deaoriptive teohniquea in both oaaea are 

Identical. Juat aa we muat view all the aeparate lBpr<*88lon8 

of the oathedral aa a whole ao Buat we view the aeparate Inpreae- 

lone of Zola, for when wa view the ooablned effeet of each 

iBpreaaloB onlj then do wa aee the elanent of reality In totality, 

Baoh of Zola*8 lapreaaiona are thua united by a aotif, juat aa 

the iBpreaaiona of the oathedral are united by a notlf, the 

cathedral itaelf. Theae aeparate lapreaaiona of Zola when 

viewed aa one thua produce the iBpreaalonlatlo novel, k novel 

whiok Buat be viewed at a dlatanoa, juat aa we Buat view an 

iBpreaalonlatlo painting at a diatanoa. At a diatanoe the 

aeparate tabltan aerga and the iapreaaioniatio novel la produoed. 
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Often In lain norelt Zoln goen beyond the lapreeelonlstlo 
palntere In hie presentation of reality. His conception of 
reality, which Includes "le cote'' gal" of the Inpreeelonlstlc 
painters as well as the "oote sombre" of the naturalists, 
adranoes to a higher level— the visionary, and It Is on this 
XtTsl that Zola creates pure metaphors, a creation not possible 
In Impressionistic art. Imperfect metaphors In Impressionistic 
art are fairly common; It Is a means used to produce vagueness. 
Monet's cathedrals are a pood example of this. The cathedral Is 
at times scarcely visible, bat we still recognise It. The painting 
becomes a symphony of light and color, yet we recognize the 
building. It Is a oathsdxal. The description of the cathedral 
Is more important than the actual cathedral Itself however. These 
metaphorloal Impressions are Imperfect because the cathedral still 
exists In the painting. Had the cathedral completely disappeared 
In the light and color than the metaphor would have been perfect 
or pure. The level of pure metaphor was not possible In Impresslon- 
Istlo art since the nature of the oojeot portrayed could not be 
changed completely, the/^ oould not be a complete transfer, or 
reality would have been loot. The pure metaphor oame In -art with 
the deTtlopment of cubism and abstract e'tpresslonlsm. In these 
sehcols of..art the objects of reality were no longer visible, 
thej^was a complete transfer; thus the pure metaphor. 

The pure metaphor, bj^rever. Is entirely possible In th^ 
novels of Bmlle Zola. 01||#ots and people are given entirely 
new oharaoterlstlos, they no longer resemble the original. The 
best Illustration of ths use of pure metaihor to Zola Is In 
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Qgrainal . The corporation that alne is purposelj 

II 

treated In a aetaphorioal Banner, ae Brown points out, aa a 
aeane of showing the lapersonal crueltj under which the alnere 
suffered and the lapoaslblllty of their ewen understanding how 
It worlced, auoh less effeotlrely resisting aetaphor 

appears for the first tlae when Etienne first ooaes Into contact 
with the Bine. Bonnsaort speaks of "le dleu repu st accroupl, 

- I 

auquel Us (les alneurs)^ donnalent tons leur ohair st qu'lls 
n'aTalent .lamals The metaphor appears at seren different 

places In the norel. Including the final soenet 

I • 

Le dleu repu et acoroup^ en orerant sur I'heure, 

I'ldol aonstreuse, caohee au fond do son taber¬ 
nacle, dans cet Inconnu lolntaln ou les alser- 
ables la nourlssalent de leur chair sans 1 avoir 
jaaals vn. ^ 

Suoh'a aetaphor, which becoaes by Its reoccurance a symbol. Is 
not possible In lapresslonlstlo art, yet the sffeot produced by 
the reoccuring aetaphor la wholly lapresslonlstlo. The metaphors, 
when taken Individually, do not capture a particular aoment In the 
lapresslonlstlo sense of the term, yet when taken collectively 
they oapture a wholly lapresslonlstlo moaent. They produce an 
eternal present, a feeling which Is present throughout the entire 
novel, the alners are continually coabattlng this "dleu repu et 
accroupl". By using a reoccuring metaphor, a syabol, Zola has 
thuj created an lapresslonlsa of the moment oxi a level Infinitely 
higher than Is poislble In lapresslonlstlo art. 

1 similar metaphor Is also dzprestad In the title of the I 

novel Itself, germinal . The miners working in the depths of the 
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•arth aro no Ioniser considered to be men bj Zola, thej are 
referred to as "des inseotes bunains en Barobe"^^ or as "une 
ara/e noire qul gemalt dans les slllous.” Again tbis Is an 
Impression that only the lapresslonlstlo literary artist could 
produne because of Its complete and pure metapborloal nature. 

The metaphor of the"Inseotes humalns", which also beoomes a 
symbol, does not produce an Impressionistic moment when we Tlew 
each metaphor separately. let when we consider the total effect 
'produotd by the eymbol we get the feeling that an explosion Is 
about to take place. The combined effect of the reoccuring metaphor 
produeei an Immediacy that is frozen Into the orerall framework of 
the noTsl. The metaphors must be reacted to as a whdle In order to 
produce the Imu late present a went of the '.mpresslonlstlo 
artists. Zola could only have produced this effeot by repeatedly 
placing a dot of color on the canvas, a metaphor, throughout the 
novel. By the close of the novel the dots begin to aeoumulata 
and the Impression Is produced. It Is the Identical moment of the 
impressionistic painters. 

It Is Interesting that In the second metaphor, the metaphor 
based upon the title of the novel, Zola expresses the optimism 
for the future mentioned earlier. His pessimism for the present 
and his optimism for the future necessarily Imply a belief In 
the present, a pre ent which Is merely a point of passage. This 
point Is underllnea by Beuohat In his definition of naturalism: 

*Ls naturallsitf^o'est le sens du pre^sant oppose' a oelui du passe 
et du futur." The final appearance of this metaphor shows 
clearly that Zcla,in pessimistloally portraying the present. 
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hoped to oreate a better future. 

Kalntenant, en p^eln olel, le eoleil d'arrll rajonnait 
dans sa glolre, eohauffant la terre qui enfantait. Du 
flano nourrloler jaillisealt la yle, lee bourgeons 
oreyalent e^ feuilles yertes, lee ohanpee tresealllaient 
de la pouesee dee herbee. De toutes parts, dee gralnes 
se gonflMent. s'allongealent, geroaient la plains, 
trayalll^s d^un besoin de chaleur it de lumlere. Un 
d^bordeoent de eeye coulalt ayeo dee yoiz chuchotantes, 
le bruit dee germes s'epandait en un grand baieer. 

Encore, enoore, de plus en plus dlstlnotement, come 
s'lie fussent rapp^ochee du sol, lee oanarades t^alent. 
lux rajone enflaames de I'astre, par oette natinee^de 
Jeunssse, o'etait de oette maeur que ^ eaapagne etalt • 
grosse. Dee hoanes poussaient, une araee noire, yengereese, 
qui geraait lenteaent dans lee sillons, grandissant pour 
les reooltes du si^ole futur, et dont la geraination allait 
fairs bient'^ eclater la terre. ^ 

The iapression produoed by the reoccuring aetaphor is 
particularly interesting when we consider the following remark 
made by Ohesneau in 1874 about Monet's "Bouleyard dee dapucines'*t 
"l distanoe, dans oe frealssenent de grandes eabres et de grandes 
luaieres, on salue nn ehef-d'oeuyre. Vous approchez, tout s' 
eyanouit, il reste un ohaos de raolures de palette indechiffrable. 

The sans method must be used to appreciate the metaphorical iapress- 
ioniSB of Sailb Zola. We must stand back. The iapressionisa, howeyer, 
that is not netaphorioal, oan be ylewed from a short distanoe just 
as we oan see eaoh separate dot of color on an iapresslonistio 
painting at a short distanoe. The higher leyel of iapressionisa 
must, howeyer, be yiewed at a distance. 

Zola has eyen used the yery syabol of change as the inpress- 
ionists interpreted it, water, in a purely netaphorioal sense. 

The crowd of stanring miners as they race through the night are 
presented by Zola, not a nea, but as a current of water. 
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lu allleu <!• o®8 furlei a«o\le gr lottait a''Tlngt 
raprlaaa la B^oia phraaej He ae faltaa paa du aal. 

Bile eut un erl rauque. l)e* aalna froldea renalent 
dt la prendre au ecu. 0'4talt le yleux BoimeBort, 
pr^e duquel le flot I'aralt poueeee, et qul 
I'eapolgnalt." 

Tout dlaparut, le flot roulalt eur Monteou, le long 
dee laaete de la route, entre lee aaleone teeeee, 
barioleee de oouleure rlvee. A? 

llore en deuz nlnutee Jean Bax*t ee Tlda.*.I«8 femmee 
releyalent leure Jupee pour courlr...D'autree caaaradee 
arrlTalent toujoure, on etait proa de aille, eane ordure, 
ooulant de nouveau eur la route en un torrent deborde. ^ 

Bao'n of these passagee deeorlbe the crowd of ainers in a 

vocabulary applicable to water, Th«( ooabined effect of these 

paseagee, as well aa aany others like thea la Germinal , produces 

an laaedlate present aoaent, an Impressionistlo sltuatloa. The 

mlaers are no longer aen, they are a current of water wldl> / 

flowing In all directions, yet Zola has stopped this flow In 

an lapresslonlstlo aoment In order to analyze It carefully. 

The same aetaphorlcal lapresslonlsa produced by water Is present 

In la Terre . The peasants are referred to aa sailors on a large 

and powerful ocean. The individual sosnes, wherein Zola has 

*portrayed the peasants as sailors and the earth as an ocean are 

not,when considered separately. Impressionistlo noaents. Tet 

treated oolleotlvely the aetaphors produce the aoment of the 

peasents In constant struggle with the earth. 

Zola's use of water on the Impressionistlo level of the 

lapresslonlstlo painters le everywhere In his novels. The most 

decisive soens In Therees Haouln takes place In the alddle of 

the Seine. Zola describes the situation Immediately preoeedlng 


the aurder in the following mannerx 

Laurent oeeea de raaer et laisea desoendre le oanot 
au fll du oourant. Sn face, ee dreesalt le grand 
aaeslf rougeatre dee ilea. Lee deux rlTea, 4^un bran 
eoabre tnioh<r de gria, atalent oonme deux large* bandea 
qul allalent ae^re.^olndre ^I’hgrlzon, L'ean et le del 
aemblaient eoupee dana la name etoffe blanohfttre... 

Lea ray-one pallaaent dana I'alr friaaonnant, lea 
arbree rielllea Jetent leura feuillea^ La oanpagne, 
brulea par lea rajona ardenta de I'ete, aent la 
nort renlr axeo lea premiere rente fi^oida... Tout 
le pajaage ae almplifiait dana le orepuacule; la 
Seine, le del, lea ilea, lea ooteaux x^'itaiant plua 
qua dea taohea brunea et griaea qui a'effaealent au 
milieu d'un brouillard lalteux. ^9 

In thia ao*ne,got onlj the water, but all of nature ia reduoed 

to impreaaioniatio light and color. It ia a unique moment, "le 

orepuaoule", treated and analjzed in a wholly impreaaioniatio 

matter, i. e., in terse of light and color. 

Oontained within thia paaeage ia an entire impreaaioniatio 
picture that oould hare been done bj Monet or Piaaaro. The 
grammatloal impreaaioniam ia ahown olearlj by the uae of adjeotirea 
of color with the "atre" eufflx. Thia auffix, uaed repeatedly in 
the norela of Zola, in perhape the moat eaaily reoogiiizable 
oharaoteriatio of impreaaioniam in literature. The "rougeatre 
dea ilea" ia a ahade of red that only oonld aare been produced 
during thia one imique moment, dans le orepuaoule. It ia the 
color of a apeoifio ob.ieot at a apedfio time of day in a 
apeoifio geographical location. It ia impreesioniatio color. 

It is interesting to note Zola'a defense of such a oolor in a 
painting by Manet in which th</''*alonnlere^^were offended by the 
oolorX "The artist saw thia oolor, I an cordnced of it. Here 
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thera !■ a corner of nature, reproduced on oanrae >flth no 
contriving of effeota, no epurlous embelllBhaente. Kanet'i 
picture glvea the aenaatlon of freshneaa of Spring and youth, 
laaglne that on the mine of olaaeloal rulea and romantic hum¬ 
bug, the waate of tedium and the Impenetrable fog of banality 
fm mediocrity, a tiny flover haa aprung up, a green shoot on an 
old and ezhauated stump. Hov, mould you mot be gladdened by the 
sight of the green bud, even though coated with some better reslnT 
This la why I feel cheerful when I look at Manet's work amid these 
others, redolent of decay. I know the crowd would atone me If they 
heard me, but I assert that Oabanell'o pictures will die within 
fifteen years, whereas Manet's pictures will blossom In years to 
come with the eternal youth of original worka." Such a defense 
of Manet's color certainly Implies a strong respect for such a 
coloring technique. Its application Is seen everywkiere In Zola. 

Zola has. In the passage from Therese Raauln Immediately 
preoeedlng the murder, used the exact coloring technique of the 
Impresslonlstlo painters. He has reduced the entire landscape to 
"t^ohes brunes et grlses", and we, the observer, are to cause 
the optical mixture. The scene becomes even more Impresslonlstlo 

when we consider the fact that It was done at a partloular moment, 

^ ^ 11 

"dans le orepusoule." This soeme Is, In essenoe, an art poetlque 

of ImpresslonlSB, Zola has portrayed In literary description the 
essential ohmHkcteristlcs of Impressionistic art. 

The dramatic power of Zola's ImpressIonium Is shovn olearly 
In when he describes the "mer soutsrralne", the ''lao 

d'eau bonsust" as It slowly rises on the trapped miners. Tbs 
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flow of tho water on the 'crapped niuere Is perodloally stopped 

and Zola then carefullj analjzes and deeoribee the situation, yet 

he sets thelvajber in notion again and a pure inpreasionistio aonent 

ie produced, as in the following scenet 

Zls eurent d'abord de I'eau aux ohewilles, puis elle 
leur Bouilla lee genouH. la role aontait, ils ee 
refugierent au fond, ce qui leur donna un reprlt de 
quelquee heures. Iteis le flot lee retrappa, ils 
baignerent juequ'a' la oeinture. Sebout, acoules, 

I'eohlne oalllTe contre la roche ils la regardalent 
oroitre, toujours, toujours, Quand elle attelndralt 
leur bouche oe eerait flni. 51 

This aoeaeiia also a direct literary expression of the iapression- 
ietio credo. Moaent by aoaent the water rises. The ainers desperately 
attempt to flee. Moaentarily the flew is stopped and Zola then 

I 

analyses the last desperate atteapts of the ainers to IIts life as 
fully as possible, to fully realize the signifloanoe of each aoaent. 

The water is then set in notion again. The inpressionisa of the 

# 

soene ie entirely responsible for the dranatio effect, it is a 

I 

nanifesto to the priaaoy of the aonent, the tinderlying principle 
of thihlhprsssidniitie aisthettsll: 

The suggestiTS quality of iapressionistio art finds a clear 
expression in the prose of Zola. Neither Zola nor the iapression** 
istio artists presented a complete and detained photographic 
description. Their cameras did not see ewery aspeot of a land¬ 
scape cr a person, only the oharaoteristio and the striking, as 
in the opening soene of La Terre . 

O'/taient de petites silhouettes noires, ds siaples 
traits da plus en plui ainces, qui se perdaient r des 
liaues. Ibis tous araient le geste, I's'^Tolee de la 
seasnoe, qua I'on derinait ooame une ends de Tie 
autour d'eux. 52 
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do not ate, nor do wa need to aee, a eoapleta portrait of 
the Bowara. Va aea eaoh one beoauaa we recognize the oharaoter- 
latlo trait. The aane effeot la produced In the following aoene 


froa 



Toute la joumee, c'eat un bruit aec et presae^de 
pa a Bonrant but la plerre aveo une Irregularlte 
Irrltante; peraonne ne parle, peraonne ne atatlonnej 
ohaoun^ourt a aea occupational la t^a baase, aarohant 
rapldeaent, aana donner aux boutiques un aexil coup 
d'oell. 53 



Again, we do not dlatlnotlj eee these people who paes, jet we 
lcnow,as do the people in the boutlquea Icnow, that they are paaa- 
Ing. We hear the “bruit aec et preaae de paa sonnant”. Ruth Moaer 
underllnaa the auggestlve quality of lapreeslonlatlo proee as 
followai " Ila (lea /orlrana lapresalonalates) ne deaalnent plus 


le corps huaaln tout entler, mala aeuleaent une oabre rague, ou 
blen \m detail caraoterlstlque qul oree a lul aeul I'lapresalon 
Toulue. Dana oe style la forae parfalte a' perdu son prestige, 
ausal blen la .'forae de la representation que oelle de la chose 
represente'e. La corps hxuaaln est redult a une masse Indlstlncte, 
ou a'^un bruit de sabots,.." The preoeedlng two examples from 


the novels of Zola show well the suggestive quality of his proae. 


a desorlptlve proae, a fragmentary prose, and a prose of 


suggestion. In short, 4aijtBpvdaileaiati.eQpreae. 

The above atylistlo and tnematlo parallels, as well as perhaps 
aany more, thus show the striking blalllarlty between the works 
of the Inpresslonlstle artiste and tha proae of Balle Zola. Zola, 
by hla adaptation of these lapresslonlstlo techniquea,shows 
hlaself to be very closely aligned with the school of art that 
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was doalnant In Prance In the post-ronantlo period. 

The principle! of art, then, are valuable to the etudy of 
literature for they help to put In relief principle* that would 
perhap* go unnoticed in literature. It ha* been through the study 
of the principle* of lnpre**lonl8tlo art that w* have seen that 
Zola, the greateet naturalletlo novelist of Pranoe, 1* also an 
Inpresslonlstlo novelist. It 1* then with a relative degree of 

that we ean accept this stateaent that ha* been attributed 
to Zola* "Je n'al pa* siCeaeaent soutenu les lapresslonnlste*. Je 
le* a tradult* en lltteraturs, par le* touches, notes, colorations, 
par la pdlette de beauooup de ae* description*. Dan* tou* ae* 
liYT**...3'al on contact et ^change aveo lea pelntures... 

Les pelntres a'ont ald^ a p*lndre d'une aanlere neuve. The 
parallel* then between literary naturallsa and artistic lapresslon- 
l»it are aany. It beooae* apparent, a* Hauser point* out, that It 
"l* laposslbl* to aake a clear cut conceptual distinction between 
then.** One can only atteapt to better understand the one by the 
study of the other, and vice versa. Perhap* when the parallel* are 
ooapletely explicated and understood the application of a style 
concept to the literature of the poat-roaantlo period oan be 
validly Bad*. It aay reveal that the aetaphorloal style of ZolA. 
i* the unifying principle between the naturalist* and the 
syabollst*. 
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iiOne can never consent 
to creep wlien one feels 
an impulse to soar.f? 
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la analyzing du Bellay'a knowledge of and debt to Italian 
literature I have utilized the following works of J’jachlm du 
Bellayi 1. ^/fense et Illustration de fran^alae 

2. V Olive ( 1549 , 1550) 

X>e8 XIII sonnets de I'hon aeste amour (1552) 

4. LjEle^gle (1553) 

^ « 

5. A une dame (1553) 

I»es Antiqult^s de Rome (I 558 ) 

7. Les Regrets (1558) 

• • 

8. tes Jeux rustioueg (I 558 ) 

These works, chosen fron the major periods of du Bellay'a literary 
career, lllu8ti*ate most clearly, I believe, the evolution of du ’ 
Bellay's thought and at the same time, his debt to Italian"liter¬ 


ature 
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LA DEFENSE ET ILLUSTRATION DE LA LAKGUE PRANCAISE 


The extensive study and emulation of antiquity during the 

Reualssanoe In France led many scholars to proclaim that Greek 

and Latin were superior to the French language. Early In the 

sixteenth century, however, many writers and theorists replied 

to these attacks on the vulgar French, expressing a belief that 

the French language‘was a worthy rival of the languages of 

•antiquity. These defenders used as the bases of their rebuttals 

the principal arguments that had previously been expressed In 

Italy In the defense of the vulgar Italian. One of the earliest 

French writers to defend the vulgar French was Jean Lemalre de 

• « • 

Beiges. In his work. La Concorde des deux langues. he demon¬ 
strated that the vulgar French was not Inferior to the vulgar 

% • 

Italian which had eventually replaced Latin as the language of 
scholarship In Italy. Pelletier du Mans slmlllarly discussed 
the value of vulgar French. In his Art poetlcue he proposed as 
models for French writers of the sixteenth centiuy, besides 
01cero,'the following Italian writers: Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Dante, and Sannazzaro. The works of these modern Italians, he 
demonstrated, proved substantially that the vulgar Italian was 
a capable rival of Latin. The most remarkable and highly 
developed defense of the French language, of all those written 
In the sixteenth century, and the one that was most widely read, 
however. Is the Delfense et Illustration de la langue franoalse 
of Joachim du Bellay. / 

In writing the manlfecto of the Plelade du Bellay borrowed 
extensively from the fifteenth oentiuy Italian theorists of 
language. He begins his defense of the French language by ex- 
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presnlng a regret that nature has not given to all men a 
single language! 

Si la nature (dont quel:iue personnalge de grand' renommee 
non sans rajson a dout(f al on la devalt appeler mere ou 
maratre) eust donn^ auA hommes un commun voulolr et con- 
sentement, outre les Innumerables oommodltez qul en feu- 
ssent proced^es, I'lnconstance humalne n'eust eu besolng 
de se forger tant de nanleres de parler, 1 

.In Identical Idea Is expressed In the opening passage of the 

.. Prose of Bembo, which in all probability du Bellay read! 

Se la natura, delle mondane cose produoitrlce» et de suoi 
donl sopra esse dlspensatrlce, si come ha lo voce a gli 
huomlni et la dlsposltlone a parlar data; cosl anchora ‘ 
data loro havesse necessity dl parlar d'una maniera med- 
eslma In tuttl; ella senza dubblo dl molta fatica soemati 
n'^vrebbe et allevlati, che cl soprasta. Oonciosla cosa 
ohe a quelli, che ad altre ragionl et ad altre gentl passar 
cercano, che sono sempre et in cgnl parte molti, non con- 
venerebbe, che per Intendere essl gll altrl, e per essere 
da loro intesi, con luzigo studio nuove lingue apprendessero*^ 

Aside from these works which du Bellay probably read, there is • 
one which he read and studied carefully, and which he utilized 
in writing his defense of the vulgar French, the Dlalogo delle 
lingue of Sperone Speroni. This dialogue, written at the time 
of the ooronatlon of Charles Quint In Bologna in reply to a 
professor of ancient languages who declared that latin was in¬ 
finitely superior to the vulgar language, supports, the vulgar 
Itallein as an equal to the languages of antiquity. It Is one of 
ten dialogues written by Sperone In 15A2 that were translated into 
French by Claude Gruget in 15^6. Gruget summarized the contents 
of the ten dialogues as follows} 

Le premier dialogue tralte d'amour et de Jalousie, aveo 
telle grace et de si bon esprit que :Je ne doute point 
que tu n'en raporte aveoques le pla^slr, beaucoup de 
fruit. Le second eet de la Dignlte des Femmes, le seul 
title declare assez de quoy il tralte. Le tiers est un 
I dlsoours pour le temps des enfantemens, par lequel 1* 

honneur des dames est grandement conseznre''. Le quart est 
eoonomiqixe, son nom 1'interprets assez. Le olnqulesme est 
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d'usurey et par Iceluy Speron monstre son bon esprit: 
oar 11 fait que la plre chose du monde semble bonne. Le 
slxleme est de Jupiter et Dlscorde, dedans lequel 11 se 
trouve de grans traltz de phllosophle naturelle et morale. 
Le septleme est des dangues: ou se peut reouelller de grand 
fz*ultf comme l*a bien soeu falre I'un de nos ezcellentz 
Francois, en parlant de I'honneur de nostre langue. Aussl 
a la^verlte Speron confssse, la langue Itallenne proceder 
de nous, ou du molns la mellleure chose qu'lls ayent. Le 
hultleme est de rhetorlque, que je oonsellle escre veu 
de tout homme studleux, n'assurant que s'11 est beln con- 
elders'^, on le trouvera Jlgne de prls, poxir le labeur qul 
y est et pour le profit qul e'en peut tlrer, qul n'est 
point si petit, que les doctes mesmes n'y trouvent ^ 
repalstre. Les neuf et dlxleme sont deux petltz dialogues 
traltans de propos amovireux, fort agreables, et plalsans, 
et qul neamolns ne sont point sans fleurs nl sans fruit. 3 

The Dlalogo delle llngue. the seventh of the series, Is 
actually two dialogues joined together for the purposes of the 

^ I 

discussion between Bembo^ a courtier^ and a professor of ancient 


languages called Lazzaro. The following summary of the Dial pro 

»> • * 

• % • 
delle llngue Is given by Pierre Villey: 

Lazzaro Buonamlco vient d'etre nomne professeur de latin 
^ I'Unlverslt^ de Padoue. II revolt lee felicitations de 
Bembo pour ea nouvelle dlgnlte. Lazzaro est dono blen^le 
latlnlseur tradltlonnel. En face de lul le courtlsaii, a 
la manldre de Oastlgllone, plalde pour la langue du bon 
usage, pour cette langue courtlsane, melange de tous les 
'dlalectes, qul se parle dans les cours, et entre lee 
personnes de bonne education. Repr/sentant de 1'opinion 
moyenne, le Bembo de Speronl, se declare partisan d'une 
langue a' la fols lltt^ralre et vlvante, du Tosoan qu'ont 
lllustr^ les P^trarque et les Boccace. Sous pretexts de 
louer la langue latlne qu'll dolt enselgner, Lazzaro entame 
ime diatribe en r^gle centre le vulgalre Itallen. Les 
partisans du vulgalre r^pondent tant blen que mal ^ oes 
aocusatlons. Bembo, le porte-parole de Speronl, se con¬ 
tents de laver la langue Itallenne du reproche de barbarle 
et d'IrregularIt^. II reoonnait^ au reste^que les reproches 
de Lazzaro sont en partle fondes; male, a son avis, le^s ^ 

' defauts de la langue vulgalre vlennent, non d'xme^irreraed- • 

lable Impulssanoe, mals d'une Inexperience passagere. Elle 
est encore dans sa premise jeunesse; 11 faut I'enrlchlr, 
la facooner. Et Bembo pose ces deux prlnclpes essentlels; 
que toutes les langues sont Igales entre elles, et qu'll 
est neoessalre de s'adapter e^ son temps, de parler la 
langue de son sl^cle, de changer d'ldiome mesure que la 
nature substltue les vulgalres aux vulgalres, Malntenant qua 
Lazzaro semble valnou, le d^saooord Relate entre les valn- 
queurs. Le courtlsan demands qu'on ecrlve comme I'on parle 
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oomme parlent les gens blen Aleves. On d^bat sur la 
valeur respective des diff^rents dlalectes, Le ccurtlsan 
' veut leur falre une place ^ tous. Bembc n'admet que le 
toscan; 11 afflrme surtcut qu'll ne faut pas se ccntenter 
d'ecrlre ccmme I'on parle, que le natur&l ne sufflt past 
povir parvenlr a la glclre 11 faut y rejclndre I'art, 

I'^tude assldue d'une langue qul a et^ enrlchle par le 
travail des grands ^crlvans, et qul quolque vulgalre, ne 
llvre tous ses secrets qu'aux laborleux. Un ^coller Inter- 
vlent. La nodestle qul conclent ^ son &ge l*emp%chera d’ 
ezprlmer un avis personnel: 11 se content era de rapporter 
un entretlen que, en sa presence deux na'^tres lllustres, 

Jean Lascarls et Peretto, ont eu sur ce suiet des langues. 
La'^s'engage le second dialogue: les deux roles sent tenus 
par I'ecoller, Les autres, presque .^usqu'au bout y asslstent 
oomme des personnages muets. Le debat n'est pas sur la 
valeur respective des dlff^rents dlaldotes Itallens; 11 
revlent a^ la question capitals, a'la querrelle du latln «t 
du vuigaire, Cette fols le proble'tee est a'^ propos d'ecrlre 
en vuigaire^ des o^vrages de science e^t de phllosophle, Peretto 
• afflrme I'egallte des langues, 11 pre'tend que toutes les lan¬ 
gues sont oapables d'exprimer toutes les Iddes des hommes, 
qu'on peut philosopher en Itallen par^cons^quent. Pour 
1 'Instant 11 reconnait 1*Imposslblllte de se passer du 
latln et du grec, mals 11 esp^e que cet etat ne durera pas, 
et 11 oherche £^ susclter des traducteurs. La (^oncluslon da 
tout oela et qu'll faut cesser compl^ement d'ecrlre en 
latln. Blen que les personnages de Speronl conservent 
chacun leur opinion apr^s une deml-heure de discussion, les 
Intentions de 1'auteur sot^ ^vldentes. II v^ut que ces 
contemporalns contlnuent a^apprendre tr^s serleusement les 
langues anclennes pour avoir acods aux science^ et pour rester 
en contaot direct avec les grands raod^es lltteralres, mals 
, 11 espere qu'lls nourr^nt im iovir s'en passer. Le vuigaire 
d'alllevirs devra etre etudle tout oomme une langue morte, 
de manldre devenlr de plus en plus riche, souple, rlgle"', 
capable de satisfalre ^ tous lea besolns de 1*esprit. Quand 
11 s'aglra de sujets phllosophlques et solentlflques, sans 
doute, on pourra se montrer molns scrupuleux; mals pour 
1 'eloquence et la pol^sle, 11 faudra s'en tenlr strictement 
au pur tosoan de Petrarque, s'lmpregner de ses oeuvres 
afln de les Imlter constamment. ^ 

The Ideas expressed by Speronl In his Blalogo delle lingue are 
Identical to those expressed by du Bellay, who In writing als 
defense of the vulgar French restated that which Bembo had said 
In reply to Lazzaro and that which Peretto had said In reply to • 
laecarle—Bembo and Peretto, In defending the vulgar Italian, 
supplied du Bellay with his defense of the vulgar French, the 
Pefense et Illustration de la langue franoalse . a direct reaction 
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against the Art po/tloue of Thomas Slhllst published In 1548, 

wherein the author praised the school of Marot and the genres of 

the Middle Ages* 

To better understand the toeoretlcal' and textual similar¬ 
ities between the works of Speronl and du Bella/ It Is helpful to 

study Individually the five principal accusations made against the 

% 

vulgar languages In both Italy and Prance: 

* 

'' A vulgar language Is a barbarous language* 

2*-A vxilgar langixage Is a poor language. In that It does not 
• * • ^ 

have the necessary resources to express the Ideas of 

. philosophers. ^ 

' « •** 

3. A vulgar language Is Irregular and Incapable of the 

" eleganoe oharaoterl’stlo of Greek and latln. 

4. A vxilgar language lacks harmony, 1 

• * < 

5. A language which* Is barbarous. Irregular, which lacks both 

harmony and quality oannot produce literary and scholarly 
works of merit. 

f * 

The accusation of barbarism was one of the principal charges 
made against the vulgar languages of the Renaissance. Bembo, the 
spokesman of Speronl in the Dlalogo delle lingua, in replying to 
Lazzaro's charge that the vulgar Italian Is barbarous, .'admits that 
In the beginning the language was perhaps barbarous but that at 
present It Is not; It has been enriched by the past four hundred 
years of history. Du Bellay,ln replying to the oha'-ge of barbarism, 
oannot claim a similar heritage for the vulgar French. His ref¬ 
utation is original, yet the Initial • idea of a rebuttal Is 
found In the Djalogp delle llngue: this particular reply Is perhaps • 
one of the wrakest elements In the entire Defense iliuatmti or^ 
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de la langue franoalse : • 

Nous avons ete^ quallfl/s da barbares par las Remains at 

par las Greoe, c'est-d-dlra par das annemles da la race 

gaulolsa at par das hommes qui n'avaient auoun privilege 

pour nous juger* La verdict rendu contra nous est dono 

sans valeur. Au contralre, nos moeurj sont polles et nous 

ne la oedons ^ personne an bonnes manl^es. Done nous ne 

devTons pas m^prlser notre langue, 11 faut an user. 

# 

In replying to, the charge that the vulgar French Is a poor 


language which does not have the necessary resources to express the 
ideas of philosophers du Bellay has used the Italian text of Speronl 


as the basis of his refutation! 

lo vl dlco qua»sta lingua mod- 
• erna, tutto cjie sla attempate- 
tta che no; »sser pero anchora 
assal picclola, et sottlle 
verga; laquale non ha appleno 
florlto, non che fruttl pro- 
duttl, che alia puo fare; oer- 
to non pe, dlfetto della natura 
di lei, jsendo oosl atta a 
generar, come le altre; ma per 
oolpa d loro che I'hebbero 
In guar .la, che non lo coltlv- 
omo a oastanza; ma a gulsa dl 
plant' selvaggla. In quel med- 
,esime deserto, ove per sea ^ 

‘ - nasc re comlncld, senza mal ne 
adarruarla, ne potarla, ne 
itf iderla da 1 prunl che le 
fs:,:ao ombra, I'hanno lasoita 
Irvecchlare, et quasi morlre; 

F, se quo' prlml antlchl Rom- 
li fossero statl si negligent! 
,.n coltlvare la latlna, quando 
a pullular comlnclo, per certo 
In si pcco tempo non sarebbe 
dlvenuta si grande: ma essl, a 
gulsa dl ottlml agrlcoltorl, 
lei prlmieramente rramutarono 
da luogo selvagglo a domestloo; 
pol, perohe et pou tosto, et 
plu belli, et magglor fruttl 
faoesse, levandole via d' 
attomo le Inutile frasche; 

In loro soambio I'lnnestar- 


Ainsl puys-3e dire de 
notre langue, ^ul comm¬ 
ence encores a fleurlr’ 
sans fruotlfier, ou plus 
tost oomme une plants et 
vergette n'a point encor¬ 
es fleury, tant se ^ault • 
qu'elle alt apporte tout 
le fioiict qu’elle pourolt 
blen produyre, Oela cert- 
alnement non pour le def- 
aut de la nature d'elle, 
aussl apte a' engendrer que 
les autres: male pour la 
coulpe de cevix qul I'ont 
eue' en Karde, et ne I'ont 
cultlv^ sufflsance, alns 
oomme une plants sauvalge, 
en celuy mesmes desert oh 
elle avolt oommenoe a nalt- 
re, sans 'Jamals I'arrouser, 
la talller, ny defendre des 
ronces et eplnes qul luy 
I'ont lalss^e envlelllr et 
quasi mourir. Que si les^ ^ 
anclens Remains eussent ete 
aussl negligens ^ la cul¬ 
ture de leur langue, quand ' 
premlerement elle commenca 
a'^pululer, pour certain In 
si peu de terns elle ne feust 
devenue si grande. Mais euz, 
en guise de bons agrloulte^s 
I'ont premierement transmuee 










ono d'alcunl ramueoelll maest- ' <i*un lieu aauvalge en un 
• revolmente detrattl dalla grecai' domestlque, puls affln que 
llqua subltamente In gulsa le ' plus tost et mleux elle 

s'applccarono, et In gulsa si ' peust fructlfier, coupant 

lerno slnlll al tronco: che ' a^l'entour les Inutlles 


hogglmal non palono rami adot- 
tlvi, ma naturall. Qulndi nao- 
quero In lei aue' fiorl, et 
que* fruttl sr colorltl dell* 
eloquentla. • . Sunque se ^ 
Grecl et Latlnl huomlnl plu 
sollecltl alia coltura della 
lor lingua, ohe nol non semo 
alia nostra; non trovarono In 
quelle, senon dopo molta fat- 
lea, ne' leggladrla, nd numero; 
gla non dd parer meravlglla; 
se nol anchora non n'havemo 
tanto Che bastl, nella vol- 
gare: ne'qulndi de prender 
huomo argumento a sprezzar^, 
oome vll cosa et da pooo. o 

'f'. 


• rameaux, I'ont pour eoh- 
’ ange d’lceux restauree de 
' rameaux franoz et domestl- 
' ques, maglstralement tlrez 
' de la langue greque que 
' desomals n'apparalssent 
' plus adoptlfz mals naturelz. 
' Sonques si les Greoz et Rom- 
' alns, plus dlllgens ^ la 
' aultvtre de leurs langues que 
' nous oelle de la nostre, 

' n'ont peu trouver en loelles 
' ny grace ny nonbre, nous 
' devons nous emervelller si 
' nostre vulgalre n'est si 
’ riche comme 11 pourra blen 
' estre, et de la prendre 
' occasion de le meprlser 
' comme chose vile et de petit 
' prlx? 7 


Su Bellay likewise translated a section of the dialogue between 

' Lasoarl and Feretto In showing that one can philosophize In French: 

Lasoarl Le cose dl phllosophla *31 on veut dire que la phll- 
sono peso d'altre spalle,.cha 'osophle eat un falz d'autres 
da quelle dl questa lingua vol- 'epaules que de oelles de nos- 
gare, 'tre langue, J'ay diet au com- 

Peretto lo ho per femo,^ che le'mencement et le dy encores, 
lingue d'jKnl paese, oosr I'ara-'que toutes langues sont d* 
bica, et 1^Indiana, oome la rom-'vme mesme valeur, et des mor- 
ana et I’anthenlese slano d'un 'telz a^ une mesme fin d'un 
medesmo valore, et da mortall ad'mesme Jugement formees* Par- 
un fine con un guldlclo formate.'quoy alnsl comme murer des 
Per la qual cosa, oosl come 'coutumes ou de nation, le 
senza mutarsl dl costume, o dl 'Francoys, et I'Alement, non 
natlcAe, 11 francloso e 1’Ingle-*seulement le Greo ou Remain, 
se, non pur 11 greoo, et 11 rom-*se peut donner a' nhylosopher, 
ano, si pud dare a phllosophare;'aussl je croy qu'a un ohaoun 
cosl credo ohe la sua lingua *sa langue puysse oomplete- 
natla possa altrul oompltamente 'mrnent communlquer toute 
communloare la sua doctrlna. 8 'doctrine. 9 

t 

^ Bellay*s refutation of the charge that the vulgar French 
Is Irregular and Incapable of the elegance that Is oharaoteristic 
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of Greek and Latin Is also taken directly from the Dlalogp delle 

llngue . Bembo's reply to Lazzaro on this matter is the reply that 

du Bellay used in refuting a similar charge made against the vulgar 

French. Olosely associated with the charge of irregularity is the 
♦ % 

accusation that the vulgar French lacks harmony. Du Bellay, as did 

Speroni, uses the myth of Marsyas and Minera in his rebuttal. 

• 

Lazzaro uses the myth in support of the languages of antiquity 
whereas Du Bellay uses the myth to show the superiority of the 


vulgar FrenchI 


Per laqual c^sa, chi non ha* 
teiPT^o c vertu dl sonare 1 * 

leuti et i viollni della 
latina; pii)l tosto di stare 
otioso, che por mono a i 
tamburi et alle campane de¬ 
lla volgare; imltando 1' 
essempio de Pallade; laqua- 
lle, per non si distorcere 
nella faccia sonando, gitt6 
via la pica, di che era st¬ 
ats inventrioe; et fu a lei 
pi^ gloria in partirla da 
s^ et non degnar d'appress- 
arlasi alia sua bocoa, che 
non fu utile a Marsia il 
riooglierla et sonarla: 
onde ne perdette la pelle. 

10 


Maiu aussi nous avons nous 
oest avantaige de ne tordre 
point la bouche en cent mile 
sortes, oomme les singes, 
voyre oomme beaucoup mal se 
soutnans de. Minerve, qui jou- 
ant quelquefois de la fluste,- 
et voyant en un myroir la de¬ 
formity de ses levres la Jeta 
bien loing, malheureuse ren¬ 
contre au presumptueux Karsye, 
qui depuis en feut ecorche. 

Quoy donques veuz tu ^ I'ex- 
emple de oe Marsye, qui osa 
comparer sa fluste a^ la greque 
et latine. Je confesse que les 
auteurs d'ioelles nous ont 
Burmontez en soavoirt €b quele1 
choses leur a et^ bien faoile 
de vaincre oeux qui ne repug- 
nait point. Hals par longue, et 
diligente immitation do oeux 
qui ont occup^ les premiers ce, 
nous ne puissions leur suooeder 
aussi bien en oela, que nous 
avons deja fait en la plus grand* 
part de leurs ars mecaniques et 
quelquefois en leur monEmrohie. H 


The final charge made against the vulgar French by Sibilet, 
that c language whioh is barbarous and irregulor and which lacks 
harmony and Quality cannot produce literary and scholarly works of 








of merit, also Is taken directly from the Dialogo delle lingue i 


Et awerebhe che ove voi 
credereste d'argumentar sol- 
amente contra la lingua ' 
thoscana, et quella con oos- 
tre raggtonl estlrpare del ’ 

. inondo; voi parlareste et- ' 
iandio oontra Dio: il quale' 
ed etemo dlede per legge ' 
immutabile ad ognl cosa ' 
oriata non durare eternam- ' 
ente; ma. dl continue d'uno ' 
in altro state mutarsi, ' 
hora avanzando, e bora dim-' 
inuendo, finohe finisea xma' 
volta, per mai piii poscia ' 
non rlnovarsl. Voi me dlret4 
troppo indugia hogginiai la ' 
perfettlone della lingua ' 
matema: et io vl dico che ' 
cose e'', come dite; ma tale ' 
indugio non dee far credere' 
altrui esser cosa impossib-' 
lie, che ella divenga per- ' 
fexL. . . 12 

. ' 

The five principal arguments us( 


Dleu qui a donne pour loy in¬ 
violable a'' touts ohose crie de 
ne durer perpetuellement, mais 
passer sans fin d'un etat en 1' 
autre, etant la fin et corrupt¬ 
ion de I'xxn le oommencement et 
generation de 1'autre. Quelque 
opinatre repliquera encores: 

Ta langue tarde trop a reoevolr 
ceste perfection, Et Je dy que 
oe retardement ne prouve point 
qu'elle ne puisse la recevoir: 
alncoys Je dy qu'elle pourra 
tenir certains de la garder 
longuement, I'ayant acqulse 
avecques si longue peine, suy- 
vant la loy de Natvire qui a 
voulu que tout arbre qui nalst, 
florist et fructlfle blen tost, 
envieillisse et meure, et au 
contralre^ celxiy durer par lon¬ 
gues annees,. qui a longuement 
travalll^* a' Jetter ses raolnes.l^ 


by du Bellay, then, are 


either directly inspired or translated from the Dialogo delle llngue 


of Sperose Sperohi* The dialogue form of Speroni's defense is not 


utilized by du Bellay, nevertheless, the content is identical. The 

manifesto in defense of the vulgar Italian written by Speronl thus 

became the manifesto in defense of the vulgar French written by du 

Bellay, That section of the Defense et illustretlon de la langue 

franoalse wherein du Bellay expresses the new poetic of the French 

language also shows the direct Influence of Italian thought. 

In his illustration of the French language du Bellay renounced 

the poetio that Thoiw.s Sibllet ’lad advocated in his Art no^ioue . 

namely translation. In the new poetio, du Bellay, after having 

* 

translated much of his defense of the vulgar French from Speronl, 
renounced translation as eans of enriching the vulgar language - 
with poetio qualities; translation for du Bellay was the best means 
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of popularizing the philosophies of antiquity; a prlnolpal that 

he firmly renoxmoed In his new poetlot 

Bt qu'alnsl solt, qu‘on me lyse un Demosthene et Homere lat- 
ins, vm Olceron et Verglle francoys, pour voir s'llz voi^ 
engendreront telles affections, voyre alnsl qu'un Prothee 
' vous transformeront en diverses sortes, comne vous sentez, 
lysant ces aucteurs en leurs langues. II vous semblera 
passer de I'ardente montalgne d'Aethne sur le frols sonmet 
de Cauoase. . £t ce que je dy des langues latlne et greque, 

‘ se dolt reclproquement dire de tous les vulgaires dont 

3'allegueray seulement un Petrarque, du quel j'ose hlen 
X. dire, que si Homere et Vlrglle renaissans avalent entre- 
^ prls de le tx*aduyre, llz ^e le pouralent rendre aveoques 
la mesme,grace et sayfete qu'll est en son vulgalre 
tosoan. 

A similar discussion takes place between Lazzaro, the courtier and 
Bembo In the Dlaloeo delle llngue . Lazzaro announces that Homer, 
Virgil and Olcero have an aesthetic beauty that causes a reaction 
within him. The courtier notices the same effect when he reads 
Boccaccio and concludes that the' aesthetic effects produced are not 
caused solely by ancient languages, but that they are produced by 
the content and not the form. Bembo considers this to be false and 
suggests to the others that they read Virgil In the vulgar language, 
Homer In Latin and Boccaccio In French, assuring them that a similar 
aesthetic effect will nr^t be produced. 

Bu Bellay, In renoimclng the standard approach‘to antiquity, 

direct translation, expresses a new approach. Innutrition. It Is the 

means that had been used by the Romans to enrich their language; 

SI les Romalns n'ont vaque a oe labeur de traduction, par 
quelz moyens donques ont 11s peu alnsl enrichlr leur langue, 
voyre ^l'egal]er quasi ^la. greque? Immltant les mellleurs 
auteurs grecz, se transformant en eux, les devorant: et 
apres les avoir blen dlgerez, les oonvertlssant en sang et 
nourrlture, se proposant chacim selon son naturel, et 1' 
argument qu'll voudralt ellre, le mellleur aucteur, dont 
lie observolnt dlllgemment toutes lee plus rare^, et exqulsee 
vertuz, et ioelles comme Grephes, alnsl que J'al dlot devant. 
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entolnt, et apllquolnt a leur langue. Oela falsant lea 
Romalns ont baty tous oes beaux ecrlz, que noua louona, 
et admlrons si fortt egalant ores quelqu'un d'lceuz, ores 
le preferant aux greoz. Hals entende celuy qul voudra 
Imalter, que ce n'est chose facile de bleu suyvre les vertuz 
d'un bon auteur, et quasi comae se transformer en luy, veu 
que la nature mesme aux chosee, n'a soeu tant falre que 
par quelque noxte, et difference elles se pulssent estre 
dlscem^es. 3^5 

This theorj' of Irmltatlon, although not directly translated from 
a. specific Italian text. Is, In all probability, based on Sixteenth 
century Italian theories of ivciltatlon, Bembo, della Klrandole, 
Oalcagnlnl, as well as Bartolomeo Hlccl In his De Imitations llbre 
-tres . all dealt directly with this same theory. In the 1545 edition 
of Ricci's work the theory Is stated as follows* 

m • » • ’ 

Oum vlderet Verglllus quantam unlversa Graecla ex trlbus 
rraeclarls scrlptorlbus, Iheocrlto, Heslodo, atque Homero, 
glorlam consequeretur, mlnlme contentus si eorvun quemvls In 
suo genore tantus aequasset, omnia unus In se experlrl est . 
ausus: quod quldem Ingens onus Ita valldls humerls sustlnult, 
ut quo Graecl suum slngull, ac per se qulsque, hlc solus trla 
111a scrlbendl genera fortlter, ac summa cum omnium laude In 
latlum provexerlt. 

It le from his reading of fifteenth century Italian texts that 
du Bellay, In all probability, acquired the poetlo of the Pielade, 
yet the specific author or authors are not known. Pierre Vllley 
postulates that the author is Luigi Alamannl. (No detained study 
has been undertaken, to my knowledge. In an attempt .to verify 
Vllley's hypothesis.) Du Bellay's servile Imitation of Sperone 
Speroni in the defense of the vulgar French, wherein all the Ideas 
are borrowed and where entire pages are copied from the Italian, and 
hls studies of fifteenth century Italian literature make the possibil¬ 
ity of a direct Italian source ' for the new poetlo more than an un- 
fovmded hypothesis. 

7'he Defense et illustration de la langue franchise, both the 


dftfrnse of the vulgar French and the new poetlo. Is thus a work 










wholly Italian In inspiration. The prlnslpals expressed therein 

will serve du Bellay and other members of the Pleiade throughout 
their literary careers. 




L'OLIVS 


The fifty Bonnets of the first edition of the Ol^ve, pub¬ 
lished in 1549 , the sane year as the Defense et illustration _de. 
la lengue francaise . represent the first major published poetic 
* work of the Plelade. Du Bellay, realizing perhaps that the source 
of his inspiration was quite clear, openly affirmed in the preface 

his debt to Italian literature* 

Si je ne oraignais que le prologue fust plus long que la 
farce, je respondroy volontlers a oeux, qul congnolssans 
P^rarque de non seulement, dlront Incontlent que je 1 ay 
desrobe, que je n'apporte rlen du mien, non pour autre 
raison slnon qu'll a script des sonnets et moy aussl. Vray • 
ment je confesse avoir Imlte Petrarque et non luy seulement, 
mals auosl I’Arloste et d'autres Itallens* pource qu en 
I'argument que je tralcte, je n'en ay point trouvd de 
mellleurs, Et si lea anclens Remains, nour 1 enrlohlssement 
de leur langue, n'ont le semblable en 1 imitation des Greoz, 
je Buls content n’avolr point d'excuse. Non que je me yante 
d'y avoir blen fait mon debvolr: mals j'espere que oe tlen 
petit essay donnera occasion de fairs d'advantalge a tant de 
bons esprlts dont la Prance est aujourd'huy ennoblye. J-f 

The ’great popularity of the collection prompted du Bellay to ex¬ 
pand the number of sonnets from fifty to one hundred and fifteen 
in the second edition whlcu appeared in 1550* In thb preface to 
the second edition '>f the the openly affirmed del. to Italian 

literature has bejn deleted. Pierre Vllley explains the deletion 
as follows* "Quand on lit entre les llgnes de la pre'faeo de la , 
devixleme Edition, on devlne que les imitations Te du Bellay avalent 
ete^ de'^couvertes (dans la premiere edition) et lul avalent ete 
reproohles. II semble mSme qu'en parlant des sonnets de I'Ollj^e 
les ennemlB du podte avalent prononce le met 'pieces rapportees,’ 
Tres pique, 11 de'fendlt son orlglnallte avec une slngult.ere ad- 

T 

resse." Du Bellay e::plalned any textual slmilarltes as mere 
r 6 nilzil 8062 i 06 8 that occurad to him Khilo writing! 
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SI par la lecture des bons llvree, Je me suls Imprlme^ 
quelques tralctz en la fantalsle, qul apres, venant a 
exposer mes petltes conceptions selon les occasions qul 
m'en sent donn^es, me coulent beauooup plus facllement 
en la plume qu'lls ne me revlennent en la memolre, dolbt 
on pour ceste raison les appeller pieces rapportees? 

Encor' dlray-je bien que ceux qul ont leu les oeuvres de 
. Vlrglle, d'Ovlde, d'Horace, de Pe^trarque, et beaucoup 
d'aultres, que 3'ay leuz quelquefois assez negllgement 
trouverront qu'en mes ascrlptz y a beaucoup plus de 
naturelle Invention que d'artlflcelle ou supersticleuses 
Immltatlons, . c Je me suls beaucoup travallle en mes 
ecrlz de ressembler aultre que moymesmes; et si en quelque 
figures et faoons de parler 1'imitation des estrangers, 
aussl n'avoit aucun loy ou privilege de le me deffendre. 19. 

Despite these statements affirming originality Du Bellay borrowed 

from more than thirty five Italian poets in writing the Olive. His 

primary sources were the works of Ariosto, Petrarch and the Bemblst 

poets, Ludovico Ariosto, whose Orlando furioso was reprinted 136 

times between 1532 and 1560, represented ror the Plelade ”l'antipode 

de Pe'trarque, bien qu'en re'allte''I'on alt Imlte'' assez souvent, dans 

1'oeuvre du premier, des vers lyrlques ou 11 ne falsalt qu'lmlter ^ 

son tour, la lepon de ce ma^tre oommun, II n'est pas molns vral 

qu'll reste la personnlflcation d'un ideal poetique different, et 

o'est surtout son caract^re sensuel qul lul gagna les sympathies des 

lectuers francais." Du Bellay was first exnosed to the works of 

Ariosto at the College de Ooqueret in 1547.. The attraction of du 

Bellay to the writings of Ariosto was immediate: "II trouvalt 

exprlm^ par cet auteur mleux encore que p/trarque, qul restalt trop 

loin de la reallte^, ce melange d'ideal et de sensuel qul transparalt 

dans ses propres vers." ^1 du Bellay rapidly assimilated what he 

found expressed in the Orlando furioso . for within three years of 

his initial exposure to Ariosto, he put in sonnet form in the Olive 

all of the amourous discourses of Bradamante and Ruggiero from the 

Orlando furioso . 

Ariosto, unlike Petrarch, remained a constant source of Insplr- 
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4tlon for the Plellade. It Is he who supplied the ”slnoe'r<ite et 

I'iStMt qui SanqueSl Ml FgWqUl9t§g italienn de U m^e /pon«e’'22 
and it wa- largely through the influence of Ariosto's works that 
the Ple'iade moved farther and farther from the Petrarchlsm of Petrarch- 
"O'est'lul (Arloste) qui lea (la Plelade) encourga ^ chanter hardlmeent 
I'amour sensuel; et c'est sous son Influence prlncipalement que leur 
p^trarqulsme a'elolgna si fort de Pe^trarque." 23 me petrarchlsm of 
the Olive is thus primarily the doctrine of Petrarch as it was inter¬ 
preted by Ariosto. 

Even though du 3e' ^y preferred the content of Ariosto's 
petrarchlsm. to that of Petrarch, evidences of Petrarch's writings, 
are found in the Olive . In matters of form, however, du Bellay 
preferred the forme of the master, as it was expressed and Interpreted 
by Bembo and his followers. The monotonus forms that Tebaldeo and 
Seraphlno had given to petrarchlsm had almost sucoeded in destroying 
theMellcate and varied forms of Petrarch. The sonnet had become an 
epigram expressed in popular language. Bembo, in opposition to the 
weakened forme of Tebaldeo and Seraphlno, advocated a return to the 
original forms of Petrarch. The proposed reforms of Bembo axxracted 
to him many followers and the city of Venice soon became the center 
of bemblsm. The group of more than 100 poets published in lb45 an 
anthology of their works which represented the culmination of the 
purified petrarchlsm of Bembo, the Rime divers! de m9l^^ eccellentl ^ s 
Tiuovamente raccoltl . The immediate success of this anthology 
caused it to be reprlnt'ed three times in four years; a second book 
which appeared in 1548 was also reprinted several times. These works 
served du Bellay and the Plelade as a major source. 

The extent of du Bellay's reliance on the works of Ariosto, 
Petrarch and the bemblst poets can be seen from the following material 
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which has been synthesized from the works of Henri Ohamard, Pelrre 

Vlllay, Joseph Vlaney and Alice Cameroon, The follow^g sonnets in 

the Olive are based on the Orlando Furioso and on the Ooere minori in 

verso e in nrosa di Lodovico Arloeta ordinate e annotate per cura di 

Pillppo-Luigi Polidori. Florence, 1857i 

Olive, sonnet- 5““ter0ets translated from the tercets of Ariosto's 

sonnet 2 

’’x, " " 7—translation of Ariosto's sonnet 22 

" " 8—translation of Ariosto's sonnet 7 

•" , " 10—imitated from Ariosto's sonnet 6 

' ‘ " 11—imitated from Ariosto's sonnet 17 - 

" " 18—imitated from Ariosto's sonnet 12 

" " 30—translation of one of Ariosto's sonnets 

' " " 33—first quatrain and the two tercets imitated 

from Ariosto's sonnet 10 

' ’ ' r . " . " 39—borrowed from Ariosto, Orlando furioso, 

LXIIIoLXIV, message de Bradamante a Hoger, 

/ milieu, 

( 

" ” 78—tercet 1, 1. 3, similar to Ariosto, O.P, VIJ, 

xvl, 

" " 93--translatlon of 0. P., XLIV, 1x1 

' ” " 99—tercet 2, 1. 3, imitated from 0. P. XXXI, v. 

" " 25—translation of 0. P. XXIII, cxxv-oxxvi, 

complaint of Orlando learning of the loves of 
Angelique and Hedor. 

'V " 29—borrowed from 0. ‘P.;.•XLIV,lxv-lxvl, message of 

Bradamante.to Roger, 

" ” 31—second quatrain and both tercets freely imitated 

from 0, P,, XLV, xxxvlll-xxxlx, lament of 
Bradamante on.the absence of Roger, 

" • “ 35—borrowed from Arlosot's 0, P, XLIV, 1x1-1x11, 

message from Bradamance to Roger, 

• I 

■ " " 37—tercets translated from 0,P, XXIII, complaint 

of Bradamante, 


^ •• • 














Olive, sonnet 42—almost a complete translation of 0. P., 

XXIII, cxxvii. 

, " ” 47—translation of 0, P. XXXIII, Ixiii-lxiv, 

complaint of Bradamante waken up from a dream 
where she has seen Roger. 

” 59—quatrain 1, 1. 1, based on Ariosto's Sonnet 

XVII. 

" " 71—Inspired from 0. P. VII, xi-xiv, portrait of 

Alcine. 

” " 97—imitated from 0. P. 1, xlii-xliii, complaint 

■ of Sacripant who is not lived by Angelique. 

" ” 6—based on Ariosto's 10th madrigal, 

” ' " 28—based on 0, P,, XXXIII, Bradamante's wish 

to sleep forever. 

• » I ' 

" ” 84—based on a prose passage in Sannazaro's 

Arcadia, prosa settima. 

The following sonnets of the Olive are based on the Rime di Francesco 


Petrarca. restituite nell'ordlne e nella lezlone del testo origlnarlo 
da Oiovanni Mestioa . Florence, 1896* 

Olive, sonnet 5— quatrains imitated fr'om the quatrains of 

Sonnet 3 of Petrarch, 

" " 17—quatrain 1, 1, 2 based on Petrarch's sonnet 141 

" " 26—antithetical development as in Petrarch's 

sonnet CIV 

" " 31—first quatrain taken from the beginning of 

Petrarch's sonnet IX 

" " 33—second quatrain imitated from the beginning 

of Petrarch's sonnet XIVII 

" " 36—quatrain 1, 1, 4, image taken from Petrarch's 

43rd canzone, XLIII, v-x 

" " 54—quatrain 1, 1, 1 is similar to Petrarch's 

sonnet CXXXI 

” ” 55“development by apostrophe as in Petrarch's 

sonnet OXXVIII 

" " 6l—tercet 2, 1, 3 based on Petrarch's sonnet OOIX 

" " 68—first quatrain translated from the first 

quatrain of Petrarch's sonnet VI 
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Olive, sonnet 70—first quatrain and second teroet taken from 

the first quatrain and the second tercet of 
Petrarch's sonnets XIX and CLXXIV 


77—freely Inspired from Petrarch!s sonnet CXXIX 


88 —quatrain 1, 1. 1, similar to Petrarch's 
sonnet CCLXXXVIII 


" 103—Inspired by Petrarch's sonnet CXCV 

” 93—translation of Petrarch's sonnet 193 


69—Translation, except the last tercet from 
Petrarch's sonnet CXCII 


94—translation of Petrarch's sonnet CXXXIV 


89 —Imitated- except the second tercet, from 
Petrarch's sonnet OOLXIX 


27 —Imitated from Petrarch's sonnet OLXXXVII; 
quatrain 2, 1, 4 taken from Petrarch's 
sextlne VII, 3-6, 


96—Development by enumeration as In Petrarch! s 
sonnet OCLXXI 


67—quatrains-translated from those of Petrarch's 
sonnet CXX 


62-—Imitated from Petrarch's sonnet CCIX 


84—quatrain 1, 1. 1, similar to Petrarch's 
sonnet XXVIII 


85—first quatrain Imitated from the first quat¬ 
rain of Petrarch's sonnet OXLVIII 


63—quatrains ..freely Imitated -from those of 
Petrarch's sonnet 2 


The following sonnets of the Olive are copied from sonnets In the 
Rime diverse dl moltl eccellentlss aufctcrl nuovamente raccolte, Llbro 
nrlmo. con nuova. additions rlstamnato . In Venetla appresso Gabriel 
Glollto dl Ferrari, MDXLVI; . / 


Olive, sonnet 2—translated from a sonnet by Francesco 

Ssuisovlno, Glollto, 224. 



3—based on a sonnet of Giovanll Guldlcclonl, 
Glollto, 155. 




/ 

/ - . 
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Olive, sonnet 9—first quatrain and first tercet Imitated 

from the first quatrain and second tercet 
of a sonnet by Baldessar Oastlgllone, Olollto, 
194 

” " 13”freely Imitated from a sonnet by Giovanni 

Mozzarello, Glollto, 85 

" ” 19—freely Imitated from a sonnet by Vincenzo 

Martelll, Glollto, 2C 

“ 20—Imitated from a sonnet by Giovanni Mozzarello, 

Glollto, 70 

” ” 24—translated from a sonnet by Battista dalla 

Torre, Glollto, 103 

** " 26—quatrain 2, 1. 1, similar to Bembo's sextlne 1, 

Canzone 111, 19 

' " 38—quatrain 1,-1. 1, similar to the beginning of 

a sonnet by Francesco Molza, Glollto, 113 

” " 41—Imitated from a sonnet by Bernardino Tomltano, 

Glollto, 280 • 

" ” 43—freely Imitated from a sonnet by Francesco 

Oocclo, Glollto, 355 

” ” 48—freely Imitated from a sonnet by Gulllo Oamlllo, 

Glollto, 58 

" '* 49—freely Imitated from a sonnet by Thomaso 

' Oastellanl, Glollto, 43 

” " 52—Imitated from a sonnet by Lello Oapllupl, 

Glollto, 359; quatrain 1, 1. 1, borrowed from 
'a song of Thomaso Oastellanl, Glollto, 52 

" " 54—inspired from the beginning of a conzone of 

, Vincenzo Qulrlno, Glollto, 195-96 [ 

t j 

” ” 57—development of the first quatrain of a sonnet 

by Fortunlo Splra, Glollto, 211 

" ” 58—Imitated from a sonnet by Amanlo, Glollto, 41 

” " 66—tercet 2, 1. 1, taken from a'song by Oamlllo 

Caula, Glollto, 347 

" ” 67—tercet 2, 1, 3, taken from the end of sonnet 

CXXIII by Bembo, Glollto, 10 

” ” 73—freely Inspired from a sonnet by Attavlano 

Salvl, Glollto, 303 




Olive, sonnet 76~tercet 2, 1,3, taken from a sonnet by 

Poi'tunio Spira, Giollto, 213 

” " 78—same general Idea and same movement as In 

a sonnet by Bembo 

" " 84— Inspired by Sannazzaro's prosa settlma 

” ** 86—based on a sonnet by Gnldlcclone, Glollto, 

170 

" ' ” ' 96—based on a sonnet by Tolomel, Glollto, 356 

" • " 98—translated from a sonnet by Claudio Tolomel, 

X Glollto, 361 

” " 99—Imitated from a sonnet attributed to Antonio 

Mezzabarba, Glollto, 294; the sonnet was 
written by lulgl Tansll3o 

"■ ” 100—Imitated from a sonnet by Bernardino Danlello 

Glollto, 316; quatrain 1, 1. 4, similar to 
a line from a song by Aurello Vergerlo, Glo¬ 
llto, 159 

The following sonnets In the Olive are taken from the Rime dl dlversl 
noblll huomlnl et eccellentl poetl nella lingua thoscana. Nuovamente 
rlstaiilpate. Llbro secondo . In Unegla, appresso Gabriel Glollto de 
Ferrari, MDXLVIII: 

• % 

' Olive, sonnet 4—last tercet from a sonnet of Bernardo Aocoltl, 

Glollto, 155 

% 

" ” 23—quatrains translated from the quatrains of 

a sonnet by Antonio Pranoesco Rlnlerl, Glollto 
20 

" ** 64—Inspired by a sonnet of Carlo Zanoharuolo, 

Glollto, 94 

, ” 65—Imitated from a sonnet of Bartolomeo Gottl- 

freddl, Glollto, 93 

” ” 80—translated from a sonnet by Peltro Barlgnano, 

Glollto, 62 

” " 83—Inspired by a sonnet of Antonio Prancesco 

Rlnlerl, Glollto, 22 

" ** 87—Imitated from a sonnet by Glrolano Volpe, 

Glollto, 55 

** ” 91—Imitated from a sonnet by Bernardino Tomltano, 

Glollto, 39; also from a sonnet of an unknown 
author, Glollto, 133 
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Olive, sonnet 110—translation of a sonnet of an unknown 

author, Giollto, 128 

'* ” 113—quatrain 1, 1, 4, Imitated from the lines 

of a song hy Aurello Vergerlo, Giollto, 159 

Of the 115 sonnets In the complete Olive , approximately 90 have 

‘their sources in either Ariosto, Petrarch, or In 'the bembist poets. 

The remaining 25 sonnets, although specific textual proof has not yet 

been found, are. In all probability, based on Italian sources. Sonnet 

12 'Of the Olive .. for example, a sonnet whose specific source has not 

yet been found. Is similar In content to hundreds of sonnets whose 

sources are, without doubt, Italian: 

0 de ma vie a peu pres expiree 

Le seul filet I veux, dont I'aveugle archer 

0 blen sceu mil' et mil' fldches lascher. 

Sans qu'll en alt oncq' ime en vain tlrie, 

Toute ma force est en vous retiree, . 

Vers vous .le vien' ma gu^rlson chercher, 

Qul pouvez seulz la playe dessecher, ^ 

Que 3'ay par vous (8 beuax yeuxl) endures, 

Vous etes seUlz mon etolle amyable, 

Vous pouvez seulz tout I'ennuy terminer, / 

Ennuy mortel de mon ime offens/e, 

Vostre dart/ me solt doncq' rltoyable, 

Et d'un beau Jour vous plalse lllumlner 
L'obscure nuyt de ma trlste pensee. 25 

f 

The oreceedlng sonnet as well as those whose source has not yet been 
found are, I believe, based on Italian works. The location of these 
sources Is a matter that will z*equlre much extensive and further 
research. This hypothesis Is supported, I believe, by du Bellay's 
servile method of translation and Imitation, which can be seen frem 
the following examples| Sonnet 94 of the Olive is a translation 
of Petrarch's sonnet 134: (Petrarch's sonnet appears In parentheses 
after the sonnet by du Bellay) — 
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Quand voz beauz yeulx amour en terra incline, 

(Quando amore 1 Ijegll occhl a terra Inchina) 

Et voz esprlz en un souplr assemble 

(E 1 vaghl splrtl In un sosplra aocoglle) 

Aveo' ses mains, et puls les desassemble 
(Con le sue manl, e pol* n voce gll scloglle) 

D*une voix clere, ang^llque et divine, 

(Ohlara, soave, angelica, dlvlna;) 

Alors de moy une doulce rapine, 

(Sento far del mlo cor dolce rapina;) 

Se falct en moyije me pers, 11 me semble 
(E si dentro canglarl penslerl e voglle,) 

Que le penser et le voulolr on m'emble 

(Ob' 1' dlco; or flen dl me I'ultlme -poglle,) 

Aveo le coeur, du fond de la poltrlne. 

(S6' 1 del si onesta morte ml destlna.) 

Mals oe doulx bruit, dont les dlvlns accens 
(Ma* 1 su^, Che dl dolcezza 1 sensl lega,) 

Ont occune la porte de mes sens, 

(Col gran desir d'udendo esser beata,) 

Retlent le cours de mon ame ravle. 

(L'anlma, al dlpartlr presta, raffrena.) 

Volla comment sur le mestler humaln 
. (Oosi mi vivo, e cosl awolge e splega) 

Non les trols soeurs, mala amour de sa main 
(I»o stame de la vita che m' e data) 
list et retlst la tolle de ma vie 
(Questa sola fra nol del del sirena) 26 

Sonnet 43 of the Olive Is freely Inspired from a sonnet of Francesco 

Ooocio: ‘ 

Penser valage et leger comme vent, 

(Veloce mlo pensler vago e possente,) 

Qul or'au del, or*en mer, or'en terre ' 

(Che gran spatio dl del, d'acqua e dl terra) 

En un moment cours et reoours grand erre, 

(Trascorri In un momento e gul sotterra) 

Voire au sejour des ombres blen souvent. 

(Non tl e negate penetrar sovente:) 

Et quelque part que volses t'eslevant 
(Et spesso mostrl a I'alma dolcemente) 

Ou rabalssant. celle qul me falct guerre, 

(La donna che*l mlo cor si tolse, e'l serra) 

Celle beaut^ tousjours devant toy erre, 

(Nel caroere d'amore, e In lunga guerra) ^ 

Et tu la vas d'un leger pie suyvant. 

(Dl gelata paura arde'la mente;) 
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tourquoy suls-tu penser trop peu sagel) 

(Quanto sel vano e vanamente grato,) 

Oe qul te nuist? pourquoy vas-tu sans guide 
(Pol Che conteso n'e'teco venire) 

Par oe chemln pleln d'erreur variable? 

(Et narrare a Madonna 11 mlo dclore) 

. Si de parler au molns eusses 1'usage, 

(0 se potessl tu parlare e dire) 

Tu me rendrols de tant de pelnes vide, 

(II grave affanno mlo, I'lntenso ardore,) 

Toy en repos,'et elle pltoyahle, 

(Porestl lei pletosa et me beato.) 27 

The' preceedlng two examples of imitation in the Olive Illustrate 

clearly du Bellay’s reliance on Italian texts. It is a tyoe of 

imitation practiced by du Bellay in writing all of the sonnets of 

the Olive . Much extensive and further research will be necessary, 

however, to locate the specific Italian texts used by Bu Bellay 

in writing all of the sonnets of the Olive . 

A certain evolution of thought is undergone by du Bellay in 
writing the sonnets of the Olive . Throughout the first 100 sonnets 
the poet remains, as all petrarchan lovers, "douleureux et ravi aux 
pleds de la belle inhumalne.” The last 15 sonnets of the collection, 
however, show that the poet's conception of love is beginning to 
undergo a change. The lover is confronted by a rival (sonnet 100) 
whom the Jealous poet refers to as a "charongne puante, un monstre.” 

The beloved, having given herself to a rival, becomes ill and with¬ 
out any-hope for a cure she dies. The poet in a state of sorrow and 
despair seeks consolation in religion and "touts la fin du recuell 
s'^leve vers le Pere celeste, au temple eternel de la pltie; la . r<: ■ 
pr^s de oelui qul en mourant triomphe de la mort. ^t c'est seulement 
a cette heure chretlenne que le po^e monte du petrarqulsme au 
platonisms pour fairs rever son ame emprisonee. Oe n'est plus dans 
1'inquietude que s’achive le livre, mais dans la serenlte profonde 




de I'apalseTnent.” Du Bellay's Inspiration has thus evolved from 
petrarchanismjto platonism; a platonism that In 1552 would ultimately 
reach Its climax In the XIII sonnets de l*hon neste amour and In the 

















lES XIII SONBETS JE L^HONNETE AMOUH 


In the 1552 edition of the Recuell de poesle du Bella7 In¬ 
cluded the XIII sonnets de l*honnete amour « wherein ”ldees et style, 
tout derlvalt des Erreurs amoureuses de Pcntus de Tyrard*” These 

•t 

sonnets, based on the work of a French author who in all probability 
extracted them from an Italian source, form a particularly important 
phase In du Bellay's changing conception of love. It Is now not a 
passion confined to the person of' the beloved, but to her honor; so 
that the courtship taken on a lofty spiritual meaning, "In these 
sonnets the poet has mounted the platonic ladder from the con-' ' 
templatlon of outward beauty to that*of a celestial Idea which Is one 
with moral perfection." Du Bellay, ifrlting with the same ardeur as 
In the Olive . now refines his conception of love--love "doit etre 
une contemplation d'^e et du Bellay,sur les pas de Tyrard, platonlse 
The tone of the thirteen sonnets Is set in the first poem of the 
collection which Robert Merrill explains as follows: "The poet, 
having described the power of love,-which In his early works he did 
not well vmderstand or comprehend, has met with such favor from his 
master as to be consecrated the preist of his honor; the human and 
worldly affection has been subllmlnated to a celestial quality and 
no longer does the poet celebrate things mortal but this Inward eye 
Is directed to the comtemplatlon of utter virtue," 

In the second sonnet the poet expresses a preference for his 
lady's heaven-descended spirit and not her physical bea-ties. This 
platonism Is carried to an even higher level in the fourth sonnet, 
wherein the androgyne of the hearts of the lover and the beloved 
unite In perfect union: 

le premier feu de mon molndre plalzlr 

Palct halleter mon alter^ dezlr: 

Pula de noz coeurs la celeste androgyne. 34 
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In the fifth sonnet the poet Is led to a celestial paradise 

by his lady's eyes: 

Oe paradls, qul sousplre le b^sme^ 

D'une angelique et salncte gravity 
M'ouvre le ryz, mals blen la Delte, 

Ou mon esprit divlnement se pasne, 

■ » 

Oes deux solellz, deux flambeaux de mon ame. 

Pour me rejolndre ^ la Dlvlnlte,^ 

Percent I'absurde de mon humanlte^ 

• P£.r "Les rayons de leur Jumelle flame, 

0 cent fols donq et cent fois blenheureux 
If'heure’ox aspect de mon astpe amoureux, 

Px:ls que le del voulut a'‘ ma nalssanoe 

Au plus dlvln de mes affections 

Par I'allamblc de voz perfections _ 

Tlrer d'amour une clnqulesme esserce. 

In the ninth sonnet the platonic notion that love can create order 

from chaos recieves full expression: 

L'aveugle Enfant, le premier n^^des Dleux, 

D'une fureur salnc»jtment 'eslancee 

Au vlel ciios de ma Jeune pensee 

Darda les tra'lcts de ses tou'-voyans yeux: 

Alors mes sens d'ung discord gracleux >■ 

Purent Ilez en rondeur ballencee, ^ 

Et leur beaut^ d'ordre egal dispenses 
Oonoeut 1'esprit de la flamme des deux, 

De VOS vertuz les lampes immortelles 
Plrert brlller leurs vlves estlncelles 
Par la voulte de ce front tant seraln: 

/ • 

Et ces deux yeux d'xme fuyte suyvle 
Entre les mains du Moteur souveraln 
Plrent mouvoir la sph^e de ma vie, -50 

The thlrteer«h sonnet is dedicated to the peot's mistress, whose 

perfect soul is returning to be reunited with Its original: 

Puls que la main de la salge nature 
Bastlt ce corps, des graces le sejour. 

Pour embellir le beau de nostre Jour • 

Du plus parfalct de son architecture: 
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Puls que le del trassa la portraiture 
De cet esprit, qul au del falct retour, 

Habandonnant du monde le grand tour 
Pour se rejolndre a sa vlve pelncture: 

Puls que le Dleu de mes affections 
I engrava tant de perfections. 

Pour flgurer en cete carte pelnte 

i'astre benlng de ma fatallte, 

J'appen' ce voeu a^ I'lnmortallte'' 

Devant lee pleds de vostre Image salncte. 37 

Du BeHay's evolution to a platonic conception of love, which was 

begun In the closing 15 sonnets of the Olive and developed In the 

XIII sonnet'3 de I'honnetc amour, reaches a climax In the Elegle . 

published In 1553 In the second edition of the Recuell de noeste . 

The specific source of Inspiration of the Single Is not known, yet ' 

one can conjecture that It Is Italian. Regardless of the source, the 

Is of primary Importance for the place It holds In du Bellay^s 
evolution from petrarchanlsm to platonism. 

The ^egle. Is freed completely of petrarchlst speech and very 
thoroughly of petrarchlst thought. The poem, referred to by Merrill 
as the fullext expression In the history of love which Is platonic, 
appeared only four years after the Olive. the climax of du Bellay's 
petrarchanlsm. It brought out In detail, as Merrill Indicates, the 
way In which the principle that love le to be directed towards virtue 
and celestial truth might be expected to work imder a given set of 
circumstances and with an orthodox pair of lovers. Merrill concludes 
that It would be difficult to carry the platonic theory to a higher 
degree without falling on the one hand Into pedantry and on the other 
Into mawkishness. It Is not the gusty and unhappy passion of the 
petrarchans but "a love which soars above the pettiness of every¬ 
day existence, a love purged of carnal and temporal emotions which 
gives the soul strenght and tranquility not otherwise to be attained." 36 
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The following passage from the Ele'gle shows du Bellay*s ultimate 
acceptance of platonic doctrinej 

Oe n'est un Joug qul captive men ame 
SouTsz le lyen d^une Impudlc^e flamme: 

Male e'est un Joug d'amltie conjugale, 

' Qul d'une foy bonnestement ^gale ^ 

Separe en deux oelle chaste amltle. 

Dent vous avez la premiere moltle, 

Oeste moltl^ que vous avez'peur galge, 

Long temps y a que I'eustes en partage, 

Et ce fut lors qu*amour et fermete^ 

Me flrent serf de vostre honnestite, 

L'autre moltie, celle qul I'ha salsie, 

Oroyez qu'elle ha si blen este cholsle, 

Qu'autre ne peult mleulx qu'elle merlter 
L'honneste amour que je vous veulx porter,39 

The climax^ of platonism In the works of du Bellay, then, appeared 

In the Eeouell de noesle of 1553, Appearing In the same collection 

was also du Bellay '3 formal renunciation of petrarchan doctrine, the 

> , 

ode, A une dame, latter called Oontre les petrarqulstes, when published 

i 

with the Jeux rustlcues In 1558. 
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OONTRE LES PBTRARQUISTES 


The ode, Oontre les petraroulstes. is referred to hy Vlaney 
as a "protestation de 1'esprit national oontre une lltt^ature 
Importee de 1*stranger." In the ode, du Bellay dismisses such works 
as his own Olive and the Rime dl dlversl as examples of hollow 
rhetoric. He then launches a broadside against all petrarchan con¬ 
ventions. " II raille d'abord les emphases et les antitheses, puls 
oe sent les vains portraits, etemelles repllques d'un vlell original 
oe sont ensulte les pernetuelles Invocations ^ une nature, toujours 
parellle et Jamals reelle; ce sont encore les d^gulsements mytho- 
loglques^ les Images geometrlques^ astronomlques, m^oaniques et g^o* 
graphlques, These conventions, all Italian In origin and all 

f V' 

borrowed from Italian texts by du Bellay in writing In his earlier 
works, are now held up to ridicule; yet. Ironical as It seems, du 
Bellay la In all probability using Italian texts as the basis for his 
refutation of these petrarchan conventions in French literature. 

Du Bellay, according to Vlaney, would not have dared to renounce and 
ridicule that which had been done by the leading Italian Renaissance 
poets had the Italians not given him the material with which to do so. 
Thus du Bellay once again turned to Italian works as a source of 
reference; he utilized the writings of those Italians who had held 
up to ridicule the works of the bemblst poets, namely, Nicolas Franco, 
Aretlnoj Bernl, Lasca, and Mauro. 

Franco, In ridiculing the petrarchlst poets, remarked In a 
letter published In 1552: "Voulez-vous savolr ce que e'est qu'un 
petrarqulste? O'eat queuqu'un qul ne salt pas fairs un sonnet sans 
voler des vers." In another letter he satirically siumned up 
petrarchanlsm as follows: "Je vols en un clln d'oell des montagnes. 
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des colllnes, des coteaxix, des compagnes,>, des plalnes, des iners, 
des rieuves, fontaines, des rives, des gouffres, des pres, des 
rieurs, des fleurettes, des roses, des herbes, du feulllage, des 
valees, des souffles, des vents, des rlvages, des bergers, des eaux 
. crlstalllnes, des b^es, des olseaux, des polssons, des serpentes, des 
moutons, des /tolles, le paradls, le del, la lune, les etolles, le 
solell, lee anges, les ombres, et les nuages,” ^iretlno made the 
following attack cn petrarchanlsm:” SI Je ne suls pas les traces de 
Boccacce et de Petrarque, ce n'est pas par ignorance, car Je sals fort 
bien ce qu'lle valent, mals pour ne pas perdre mon temps, ma patience 
et ma reputation dans la folle de voulolr me transformer en eux, ce. 

Ji'sst pas possible.A'slmllar satiric tone Is prevalent in the 
works of Bernl and bit* followers, lasca and Mauro. Lasca rldiouled 
petrarchanlsm in the f-ilowlng manner:''Qul veut fulr la m^ancolle, 

r 

Use de grice, mon oeuvre; elle lul rempllra le coeur de toute douceur 

car Id on n'entendra p«« caquetter le merle Bembo nl ooasser la 

Corneille Petrarque. "^5 Mauro, in the anthology of the school of 

Bernl, the Opere placevole , satirically regrets the fact that he Is 

not a petrarchlst "dont le* vers etalent tout hordes d'or et de sole, 

qul I’talent toujours dan' leurs cabinets de travail'tenant les muses 

par les cheveux pour leur falre oracher des sentences gentlllettes et 

elegantes,” ^^The tone and nature of the satire In the Opere plaoevole 

as Well as In the works of Aretlno and Franco, which du Bellay 

certainly read, as Vlaney has shown, led du Bellay to compose his 

famous ode Oontre les netrarqulstes ; 

J'ay oublle I'art de Pe^rarqulzer, 

Je veulx d'Amour franohement dedser. 

Sane vous flatter, et sans me d^ulsert 
Oeulx qul font tant de plalntes, 

N*ont pas tant de peine la mdtle, ^ 

Comme leurs yeux, pour vous falre pltle, 

Jettent de larmes felntes, . , ^7 



Vlaaey# In sumniarlzlng the Influence of Italy on du Bellay In 
writing the ode against petrarchanism says: ”0n le volt, c'est par 
l*Italie que duBellay fut Invite a bruler I'ldole du petrarqulsme 
que la,Prance apres I'ltalle avalt si de^vote'ment adore'e, et c‘est 
I'ltalle qul lul donna le ton convenant a ce genre de persiflage. 
To.ut alors avalt des orlgines itallennes, Jusqu'aux mouvements de 
r^volte contre 1'Influence de I'ltalle.” 

Shortly after his renunciation of petrarchanism du Bellay Is 
sent to Rome In the service of Jean du Bellay. His separation from 
his beloved Prance for three years supplied him with the Inspiration 
and material for his last three tnportant works, Les Antlaultes de 
Rome . Las gegrets . and Les Jeux rustlques . 
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LES ANTIQTJITES DE ROME 

The originality of du Bellay In writing Les Antlqulte^s de Rome 

Is, as in his works written prior to his 3 year stay in Rome, slight. 

. , ’ *■ 

”11 n'a guere fait qu'y reunlr ce qu'avalent dlt de plus int^ressant, 
sixr la majeste de Rome et sur la m^lancolle de ses mines, quelque 
po^es anclens et modemes." With respect to specific textual 
sources, it is the Latin poets Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Lucan who 
provided du Bellay with the majority of his material for Les /jntlquites 
de Rome : his heavy reliance on the Latin poets is caused, in part, by 
the fact that there were few existing Italian sonnets written on the 
ancient majesty of Rome, The few existing Italian sonnets were, however, 
used by du Bellay as bases for sonnets in les Antlauites de Rome . 
Guldlcoonl's sonnet on the ancient majesty of Rome ( Rime di diversi . 
15^5» P» 1^^) Is the basis of du Bellay's sonnet 17; and Sannazzaro's 
sonnet 4 is the basis of sonnet l4,lSohnet 7 of Les /^ntlouites de Rome 
is a translation of a sonnet in the second book of the Rime di diversi 
without a signature, which has been attributed to both Oastlgllone and 

Guldlccloni: ■ 

/ 

• 

Superbl colli, e vol sacre rulne 

Ohe'l nome sal di Roma anchor tenets; • ' 

' Ahl che rellqule mlserande havete 
Di tante anime eccelse e pellegrine 

Theatrl, arohl, colossi, opre divine 
■ Trlomphal pompe glorlose e llete. 

In poco cener pur converse sete 

fatte al vulgo vil favola al fine, / 

4 

Oosl se ben'un tempo, al tempo guerra 
Eanno I'opere famose, a passO;lento: 

E I'opre, e 1 noml insleme il tempo atterra 

- ■ Vlvro dunque fra mlel martlr oontento, 

Ohe se'l tempo da fine a oio ch'e in terra, 

Dara forsl anchor fine al mlo tormento.50 
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The preceedlng sonnet from the Rime di dlversl was used hy du Bellay 

. • *1* 

as the basis for his sonnet 7* 

Sacrez costeaux, et vous salnctes mines, 

Qul le seul nom de Home retenez, 

Vleux monuments, qul encore soustenez 
L'honneur poudreux de tant d'ames divines: 

Arcz trlomphaux, polntes du del volslnes, 

Qul de voir le del mesme estonnez, 

Las, peu a^peu centre vous devenez. 

Fable du peuple et publlques rapinesI 

' Et blen qu'au temps pour un temps faceht guerre 
Les bastlments, si est-ce que le temps 
Oeuvres et noms flnablement atter^. 

Trlstes desire, vlvez donques contents: 

Oar si le temps finst chose si dure, 

II flnlra la peine que J'endure. 51 , 

In addition to these very direct uses of Italian texts, the Indirect 
Influence of Italian thought la felt throughout the collection, "Si 
du Bellay ne leur (les po^es Itallens) a pas pris un grand nombre 
de dAalls, c'est eux qul lul ont suggere I'ldee de chanter en sonnets 
les mines de Home, ”52 Among the Indirect Italian Influences were the 

i • 

Latin works of Sannazzaro, who wrote an elegy on the mines of Oumes, 
and the Latin writings of Janus Vltalls, who wrote on the ancient 

majesty of Home, These works, in all probability, du Bellay read • 

\ • ■ . 

( 

during his stay In Home, The most important Indlrec.t Influence is, 
however, the result of du Bellay's attempt to regain, with the 
Antloult^s de Rome, the popularity that was his before his departure 
for Rome as a result of the Olive , It is for this reason that du Bellay 
despite his renunciation of petrarchan love, used certain petrarohan 
poetic techniques throughout Les /^ntloultes de Rome . 

These techniques and common places, formerly used In reference 
to the poet's lady, are used In Les ^tloultes de Rome In reference 
to that ancient city. In sonnet 5» for example, du Bellay praises 
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ancient Rome In the same manner that a petrarchan lover would praise 
bis beloved: 

Qui voudra voir tout oe qu'on peu nature 
L'art et le del, Rome, te vlenne voir 53 

A similar means of expression was formerly used by du Bellay to 

praise the beauty of his lady: 

Si le plnceau pouvalt montrer aux yeulx 

Oe que le del, les Dleux et la Nature ont pelnt en vous.54 
In' the tercets of Sonnet 5 du Bellay, in describing the body and soul 
of ancient Rome, utilized the epitaphs that were’writteh'by the 
petrarchan poets when one of their fellow poets died: ”Ce sonnet 5 
est alnsl comme une ^pitaphe de Rome et chose curleuse, 11 ressemble 
etrangement ^ I'un des nombreux sonnets-^pltaphes compos/ a 1*occasion 
de la mort de Bembo.” The works of the poet Bembo, as well as the 

4 

arts of Rome, are immortal, even;'though the bodies are dead: 

II Bembo e morto, 11 volgo grlda e plange, , , 

II Bembo vlve e le sue opre 11 fanno - 

, , Vivo da 1'bistro al Nil, dal Tago, al flange^® 

) 

Le corps de Rome est devalle*^. . , 

Mais ses escrlpts, qui son loz le plus beau 
Malgre'^ le temps arraohent du tombeau, 

Pont son Idole errer parmy le monde. 57 ' 

¥hat Ariosto said of Marganor in the Orlando Furloso (O.P,, XIXVII, 

110) du Bellay used to describe the city of Rome: 

Oome torrente che superbo facola 
Lunga ploggla talvolta o nievi sclolte 
Va rulnoso, e gul da* monti cacola 
Grli arborl e i sassi e 1 camp! e le rlccolte, 

Vlen tempo poi, che I'orgogllosa facda 
Gll cade, e si le forze gll son tolte, 

Oh'iin fanclullc, una femmlna per tut to 
Passar lo puote, e spesso a plsde asclutto. 58 

t 

An identical technique is used by du Bellay to describe ancient Rome: 

C Oomme on passe en ^t/ le torrent sans danger, 

Qui souloit en hiver estre roy de la plalne. 
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Et ravir par les champs d'xme fulte hautalne 
I'espolr du laboureur et I'espolr du berger;. . . 


Alnsl cuelx qul Jadls soulolent a teste basse, , 

Du trlomphe Remain la glolre accompagner, 

Sur ces poudreux tombeaux exercent leur audace, 

Et osent les valncuz les valnqueurs desdaigner. 59 


Petrarchan descriptive techniques and conventions similar to those 
discussed above occur throughout Les /?.ntiQuites de Rome . Even though 


the specific textual sources are not known for many of the imitations. 


the Italian tradition of petrarohanlsm is everywhere in the collection, 


A similar use of Italian poetic techniques and thought is seen in 
Les /^egrets and in Les Jeux ructioues. 






























lES REGRETS 


A declaration of originality, similar to the one found In 

^ ' 

the preface to the Olive . is made by du Bellay in the ”Dedicaoe a 

M, d'Avanson, ambassadeur de Prance a Some": 

Je ne veulx feullleter les exemplalres grecs, 

Je ne veulx retracer les beaux tralcts d*un Horace 
Et molns veulx-Je Imlter d'un Petrarque la grace, 

■ Ou la volx d'un Ronsard, pour chanter mes regrets,. . . 

X contenteray de slmplement escrlre 

Ce que la passion seulement me fait dire, gQ 

Sans rechercher allleurs plus graves arguments, , , 

As in the Olive , du Bellay's declaration of originality in Les ffegrets 

is, In all probability, false. , , 

Pour years before du Bellay's arrival in Rome, 15^9, Allsandro 

Piccolomlnl published a collection of sonnets, the Oento sonettl . 

) 

which, as Vlaney has shown, du Bellay read during his stay In Rome. 
Piccolomlnl's collection contains "des places d'amour, une pl^ce 
pour le Jeudi-salnt avant laccmmunlon et une autre pour le vendreci- 
saint devant le crucifix, des satires centre divers personnag^s, tras 
peu raechants, d'allleurs, et oh I'lndivldu attaqu^ n'est 3 a 5 ;L.^j: 


It?' r 


deslgn'e que par un pseudonyme, des reflexions sur certains jvc-ements, 

. 

comme le Ooncile de Trente, des billets a des amis et des o>J....:ri4ences 
sur I'auteur lui-meme—11 se plaint d'etre ^ Rome, prlve de j!lberte, 
servant des seigneurs, prenant des cheveux blancs a ce metier, re- 
grettant sa chei*e patrle, aspirant au Jour ou 11 reverra les douces 
colllnes de Slenne et ou 11 revlendra lire en palx au murmure de 
leurs rulsseaux."^^ The striking similarity between Piccolomlnl's 
"journal intlme" In sonnet form and Les Regrets has led Vlaney to 
conclude that "les Oento sonettl de Piccolomlnl sont le premier 

It 

crayon des Regrets . . 


1 
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In addition to the sonnets of Plccolomlnl, du Bellay relied 

heavily,'In writing Les ^egretsl on the satlrlo 'sonnets that were 

popular In fifteenth century Italy. The specific Italian texts 

have not yet been located yet the similarity between the Italian 
% 

satire and that used by du Bellay makes it very probable that du 
Bellay used Italian .sources as the basis of the satiric sonnets In 
Les ^e>;rets . The most Important fifteenth century Italian writer 
of satiric sonnets was Burchlello, a florentine, ”qul composalt des 
vers satlrlques en manlant le rasoir, . .Ces vers furent Juges si 
bons que les florentlns donn^rent au barbler le non de ses vers, et ^ 
comme le flgaro de Florence falsalt des vers a la 'burchla', on le 
baptlsa Burchlello, et comme 11 fit ^cole, on appela ses sieves 
les poetes burchlellesques,"^^ • ' 

Similar to the sonnets of Burchlello and his group were the 
sonnets of Matteo Franco and Luigi Pulce, which described maliciously 
the rival'cities of Venice, Milan and Naples,^ and those of Seraph- 
Ino dell'Acqullla, which satirically described the vices of the 
court of Rome, 

1 

The satiric sonnets of Burchlello, Franco, Pulce and Seraphlno 
dell'Acqullla, as well as those of Plccolomlnl, thu6 provided du 
Bellay with much of the material for Les r?egrets . In addition to 
the works of these poets, there, are numerous Indirect Influences 
of the petrarchan poets. In the form of petrarchan conventlbns. In 
Les Pegrets . As in Les Antlaultes de Rome du Bellay used these 
conventions In an attempt to regain the popvilarlty that was his before 
his departure for Rome as a result of the Olive . 

In Lee fiegrets du Bellay lamented his separation from France In 
the same manner that a petrarchan poet would lament the death of 







his lady or her simple Ingratitude or her departure. The linage of 
the lost lamb Is used by Pamphllo Sasso In speajclng of himself when 
separated from his beloved: 

Oomme le tlmlde agneau qul se trouve abandonee, rempllt 
.tous les lieux des lamentations de sa douleur, appelant 
' ’ sa m^re; alnsl fals-Je ilogln^ de ton beau visage; par les 

for§ts, par les collines, par les monts, par les values, 
je vals orlant. 


What Sasso said of his beloved, du Bellay said of France In sonnet 


9'of les Regrets: 


France, m^re des arts, des armes et des loiz, 

Tu m'as nourzy long temps du lalct de ta mamelle: 
Ores,- comme un agneau qul sa nourrlce apnelle, 

Je remplls de ton nom les antres et les bols. 


SI tu m'as pour enfant advoue quelquefols, 

Que ne me respons-tu malntenant, o' cruelle? 
Prance, Prance, respons a ma trlste querelle; 
Mals nul, slnon Echo, ne respond ^ ma vols. 

Entre les loups cruels j'erre parmy la plains, 
Je sens venlr I'hyver de qul la frolde haleine 
D'une tremblante horreur fait herlsser ma peau. 


Las, tes autres algneaux n'ont faute de pasture, 
Ils ne oralgnent le loup, le vent ny la froldure: 
SI he suls-Je pourtant le plre du troppeau. 


A Petrarchan would. In describing the state of his heart, use a • 


series of antitheses, as in the following sonnet-by Charleto: 


Je suls qul me fuit et sa cache, Je fuls qul veut me 
fairs content;^ Je laisse la terre ferme pour semer sur 
le vent; Je de^’da^ne le fruit et me pals de feulllage amer; 
malheureux alter^ Je fuls I'eau; pouvant avoir du plalslr, 
Je cherche du torment; a''"chaque Instant on m'appelle et Je 
n'entends point, mals J'appelle qul Jamals ne me r^pond; 
dans les flammes, Je devlns une glace Inerte et, au milieu 
de la nelge, un feu ardent; Je laisse le repos et poursuls 
la douleur. 67 


Du Bellay describes his mundane life In Rome In the same manner: 

J'ayme la llberte^, et languls en service, 

Je n'ayme point la court, et me fau^t courtlser, 

Je n'ayme la felntlse et me fault degulser, 

J'ayme slmpllcite et u'apprens que malice; 
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Je n'adore les biens, et sars a I'avarlce, 

Je n'ayme les honneurs et me les fault prlser, 

Je veux garder ma foy, et me la fault brlser, 

Je cherche la vertu et ne trouve que vice; 

Je cherche le repos et trouver ne le puls, 

J’embrasse le plalsir, et n'esprouve que'ennuis, 

Je n'ayme £^ dlscourlr, en raison 3® lo® fonde; 

J'ay le c^ps maladlf, et me fault voyager; 

Je suls ne pour la muse, on me fait mesnager; 

Ne suls-3e pas (Morel) le plus ch^tlf du monde? 

The two proceeding petrarchan conventions or common places, as well 

a^ many others, occur throughout les ^ep:rets . They show, indirectly 

at least, the influence of Italian thought on du Bellay In writing 

his later works. The specific Italian texts which served du Bellay 

as sources' have not all, at this point, been identified. Yet one 

oan conjecture with some degree of certainty that the sonnets in 

Les {^egrets are all based on Italian sources. 
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ISS JSDX RTISIIOnES 

In Les Jeux ruatlques. written as a distraction by du Bellay 
during his stay In Rome, ”le po^te n'a mis que son art, 11 n'y 
a mis nl ses Id^es nl son coeur."^^ The thrlty eight works of the 
collection are written In various forms and meters; ”on y rencontre 
un peu de tout, comme si l*auteur avalt voulu r^umer dans une 
oeuvre ses divers talents poetlques,"^^ 

Du Bellay's primary source of material In writing these 

I 

"compositions champ^tres" was the Lusus of the Venetian diplomat 
Navagero (pseudonyms Naugerlus), In the Lusus "Du Bellay a trouve 

- V / * 

un sentiment de la nature analogue a celul qu* eprouvalent les 
anclens, un sentiment excluslf de tout ^mol profond et de toute . 
envol^e lyrlque, sentiment mesure, nettement deflnl, se llmltant 
aux Impressions de la oampagne et de la. vie rurale; pour cadre des 

L. 

tableaux champ^tres; pour personnages, des paysans et des troupeaux. 

Or ces tableaux si simples et si vrales s'accordent mervellleusement 
avec les visions familleres quo sa (du Bellay) m^olre avalt gardees 
des paysans et des moeurs de son Anjou natal. En consequence, 11 
n'a pas eu la molndre peine ^ transposer .les elements qul lul 
fournlssalt son module, Oe qu'll a lu s'est substltue chez lul 
spontanement e^ we qu'll a lu." 

Twelve of the thrlty eight works of the Jeuv rustloues are 
translations of works from the Lusus of Navagero. Two of the com-; • 
positions are'taken from Bembo: the Oomnlalnte des Satyres aux 

Nymphes Is translated from Bembo's Faunus ad Nvmnhas. and the work 

• » 

entitled Sur vm chappelet de roses Is freely Imitated from Bembo's 
lolas ad Faunum . The remaining twenty four works in Les Jeux rustloues . 
whose source has not yet been identified, are, I believe, based on 


Italian or latln works. Much further study and research will be 
necessary,thowever, to very such an hypothesis. 
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CONCLUSION 

Throughout his literary career du Bellay relied heavily 

upon Italian literature. His early works. La Oefer.s e et Ulus- 

“ration de la langue francalse and L* Olive are freely Imitated 

or translated directly from the works of Italian poets or 

theorists of language. A similar use of Italian thought is f 

In du Bellay's evolution from a petrarchan to a platonic con 

Ian of love and his ultimate rejection of petrarchanlsm. In 

works published after du Bellay's return from Rome, Les Antlqultes 

ue Rome . Les Regrets , and Les Jeux Rustiques . the exact Italian 

texts used by du Bellay are not all known, yet the extensive use 

of Italian poetic conventions and common places In these works 

permits one to conjecture that they are based on Italian texts. 

Much further historical study and textual research will be 

necessary however to verify such an hypothesis. Pierre Vllley, 

In summarizing du Bellay's debt to Italian literature concludes} 

"Plus nous peneterons dans 1'etude de notre l6eme slecle, plus 

nous devrons reconnaltre que les auteurs vraiment orlglnaux y sont 

rares. De plus en plus nous devons nous convalncre que notre 

dette envers I’ltalle a ete considerable et nous ne la oonnalss- 

% 

70 

ons encore que tres Incomplete ent." 

Yet to consider the works of du Bellay as unoriginal Is to 
Impose a twentieth century definition of the word originality upon 
a writer of the Prenoh Renaissance, an age when "on s'occupalt 
molns de cr^r que de ressuolter les creations de I'antlqulte et 
de I'ltalle." To be original In the sixteenth oentury meant to 
choose dlsorlnlnatelyi "La veritable orlglnaMte au 16 erne slecle 
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~> LA DEFENSE ST ILLUSTRATIO N D£ LA LANGUE FR AWQAISE ^ ^ 

1, Du. Eailay^s Defense et filustratlon is a *eply to Thomas Sibiiet s 

Art ooetlp vie. of 15^8, ^ 

Du Eellay:Il est temps que le latin cede le pas au xrancais, 

2. Spercne Speroni’s Dialogo delle,ling ue. is a reply to'”un professeur 

d’^Loquenco'* who proposed that latin was superior to la lansue 
valgaire.” ^ 

Soeroni; II est temps cue Is latin cede le pas a la langue vulgaire 


33—1st quat. and tercets trans. of S» 10 
78,-one line taken from O rlando,.F uri.o.5.o...-i»VH* 
16, line 2. 

93~-bascd on lettra from Bradamante to Ruggicr 
0. F., XLI7, 61-66, 

99“*“last tercet from O.P,, XSXI, 5» !!• 1-3. 
25—•. .daptation frjm scene of despair in 
O.P,, XXIII, 125“6, 

29—-Bradamante assures Ruggiero she will alwsy 
be true to him, O.P., XLIV, 61-66, 

31~*-lst quat. is Petrarch’s phrasing, last 10 
lines from O.P,, XLV, 52-39; absence of loved 
one compared to dreary vrlnter. 

55—Based on a letter from Bradamante to 
Ruggiero, O.P.. XLIV, 61-65, 

37—.Oomplaints of Ei'adaraBnte,O.P., XXXII, 18-2 
42—trans, of part of the scene where Orlando 
goes mad; 0.?.. XXIII, 12?, 

47—Bradamante’s wish to sleep forever to 
avoid suffering and sorrow: 0»P., XXXIII, 63 - 4 . 
71—"The portrait of Alcina Is the portrait of 
Olive; O.P., Vil, 10-16. 

97—inspired by stanzas 42 and 45 of the first 
canto of Orlando, 

6—based on the 10th madigral of Ariosto, 

28—Bradamante’3 wish to sleop forever, 0,P., 
XXXIIIa 60-64. 

84—fi’ora a prose passage in Sannazaro’s 
Arcadia, prosa settima. 


The following sonnets of the Olive are based on sonnets by Petrarch 

24, '* 93—Petrarch ^ 193 

25, ” ** 69—Petrarch ^ 192 

26, ” ” 94—Petrarch # 134 



















27. Olive* sonnet 89 —Petrarch 269 

28. ’’ ” 27 — ” # 187 

29 . “ " 96— ” # 271 

50, ’• 67— ” # 120 

33 . ” ” 62 — ’• 209 


The following sonnets of the L' Olive contain a word, line, or iraage 
used by Petrarch: 


The following sonnets of L’ Olive are copied from sonnets in the 
Rime dl diverai ecoallentiss auttori. published in 15^5. 


2— Sansovino, p. 210 

3— Guidicclone, p, 155 
9 —Oastlglione, p. 179 

13 —Mozzarello, p» 87 

19 — V. Mart ell i, p. 20 

20— Mozzarello, p. 72 
24—della Torre, p. 105 
38~-*Molsa, p. 115 

41—B, Toraitano, p. 257 
43 —Pr. Coccio, p. 359 
48--G. Caiuillo, p, 60 
40—Th. Castellan!, p. 

52 —Lelio Oapiluol, n. 3-^1 
54^„V. Guirino, p, 180 

57— 'Portunio Spira, p, 197 

58- .~Portunlo n. Amanio, p. 

66— Camillo A. Oaula, p. 3 

67 — Bembo, p. 10 

73—Ottaviano Salvi, p. 28 
76'~'»Po7*tunlo Spira, p, 199 
86~-.Guidiccione,, p, 170 
96~-C. Toloraei, p. 556 
99—della Casa, n. 270 
100—della Casa, p. 270 
113—Bernardino Daniollo, p 


sonnets of I’ Olive are copied from sonnets In the 
si ecoellentiss auttori, published in 1548 


23 —Rinieri, p, 20 

64— Carlo Zancharuolo, p 

65 — Bart, Gottlfredi, p, 
80—P. BarignanOj p. 62 
83~-Rinleri, p. 22 

87 —-Gir. Volpe, p, 55 
91 —Ber. Toraitano, p. 39 
llO^-Ignato, p, 128 




1552—Lff H XIII sonneta de l*h.onu.t;e amoiitr ^ 

Published in the f rst edlt< .n of the Recuell de_poe.^la t 1552 
Formal PetrarchianiSia out Platon,Istic in thought; based on the 
Erreurs Amourensjeg de Pontus de Tyard; The XIII .so.nnet.3 - mark 
the growliig^chani^ Petri^-chianisra to a purer Platonism in 

du Bcllay's though-; In the first sonnet du Be^lay indicates 
the main idea of hie orks ’’Amour I’avait sacre pretra de son 
HONNEITR." (du " llav 3 capitals). In the other sonnets ’’c’etait 
la conception ae l^^mour spirituel I’emportait sur I’amou:^ des 
sene, corame beauta de 1’esprit i’emportait sur la beaute du 
corps.” 


Sonnet IV, the first t(^cet Le premier feu de moti moindpe plalzl 
Paict halleter 3on al'^ar^ dezir/ Puis de noz coeurs la cele_st ^ 
AndrogTfne . (my underlining) 


1553- 


-L' Slegie. ^ 

Published in the second edition of the Recueil de Poesie . 1553 
Du Bellay frees himself completely of Petrarchlst speech and very 
thoroughly of Fetrarchist thought. He now conceives man’s true 
affection to be directed above the body and the passing qualities 
of his lady. The Elec:ie. is, in fact, the climax of du Bellay's 
P3.atonism. This climar of Platonism cama four years after the 
Olive , his climax of Petrarchianlsra. 


when published with the 


Importee de ranger,” yet ! 

sources; Du Eellcy’s ode is ‘-'5 


1553 ■"••‘A__une ^ jdam e z 

Latir called OonJ,r^-ss^patrarcu^^,^, . ^ 

Divers Jeur Rust.xaues. ^i55S). This ode, according to Viiyiey, 
is a 'protestation ae lesorit national centre une litteraturs 

it itself Is based on Italian 
•aoed on the works of the following 
Italian authors who expressed an anti'-pstrarchian sentiment in 
their v;oiii:3; 


1. Nicolas Franco, called the "satirique florentin' 
I.a Petarculste, 1539 


In 


2, L’Aretin 


3. les poetes bemesquee; the works of these poetes 
were collected in the Opere piacevole 
A. Berni-- Gapitolo della paste 
B« Le Lasca 

G, I'laurO'— Capitolo della caccia 


4. B9mbo~»- »Gl:l Agolani (partly anti-petrareIiian) 

I c53«w,Lea Antloniters de Rome 

Based primarily on Latin and nom Italian sourcessthe following 
Latin authors all dealt with the majesty of Rome:Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Properce and Lucan, 


Italian influences in Lss Ant i guitea :^ according to J. Vlaney in 
Le pstrarquistae en Prance au XVIe^me B_iecle. p. :;24—”Si du 
Bellay ne leur (les poetes Italians) apris un grand nombre 
de details, e'est eur qui lui ont suggex’8 I'ldee de chanter lee 
ruines de Rome et celle de les chanter en sonnets,” 

The germ of the idea of Les Antlqultes de Rome came from the 
following three authors: 






V 






V 


/- 



1, Sannazr.ro*s elegy on the rulnes of CuaeB (In Latin) 

2, Janus Vitales*s epigram on Rome (In Latin) 

3, Buchanan (Scotch poet), vrote against the vices cjf the popes, 
also in Latin. 

The few Petrarchian sonnets written on the majesty of Rome were 
copied by du Bellay: he then wrote others based 'on these copied 
sonnets* 

1. Sonnet 17—'based on Guidicclon’s sonnet on the misery 
of Roms ( Rlm3_, d.l ^ ^diverse^ , 15^5» P* 

2. Sonnet 14—based on Sannasaro's sonnet ^ IV 

3. Sonnet 7-a complete translation of a sonnet in the 

second edition of the Ri me dl diverse without a 

IIII 11 if tf» 

signature. The sonnet is attributed to both Castiglioue 
and Guidiccioni, 

y 

Petrarchian conventions or common places in Les An15.qu5.11 es : 

Du Bellay addresses Seme as the Petrarchian poet addresses his 
lover, 

1. Sonnet § 5—du Bellay repeats of Rome what a Petrarchla: 
would say his lover? Qui voudra voir tout ce qu'on 
peu nature/L’art, et le ciel, Romme, te vienae voir. 

In the Olive, sonnet 7 he says: si le pinceau pouvalt 
raontrer aux yeuz/ce que lo cisl, les Dieux, la nature 
ont peint en vovis, , ,/ 

2. Vfhat Ariosto In the Orlan do Furioso says of I-iarganor 
(O.P., XXXVII, 110) Du Bei^aj;; sciys of Rome in the 
sonnet '‘Comme on passe en ete le torrent sans danger.” 


1553—-Les Recrets . 

^ ^ r- -<^i-rnTrr*i f4 ^ t ^ 

Du Bellay states In the Dedicace a M, d Avansoa :Je ne veulx 
feuilleter les exeraplaires grecs/Oe ne veulx retracer les 
beaux traits d’un Horace/ St, moins veuls-je imiter d’un 
Petrarque la grace/, • ,Je me contenteray de slraplement sscrire/ 
C© que la passion seulement me fait dire,/ Sans rechercher 
ailleurs plus graves arguments, ; 

i 

BOT—(The following are the Italian sources of Le? Regrets) , 

~ i, Alexandre Piccolonini’s OentoSqnetti .HDZL^lTi 

Piccoloraini s work was wiritten with the same goals and 
using the same format as du Bellay’s; O ont<;) __ Sone_tti 
ware published in Roraa 4 years before du Bellay arrived. 
The idea of vrriting a ”journal intime” in sonnet form 
came to du Bellay from Piccolomini* 

2, les poetes burchiellesques (satiric poets) 

3, The sonnets of Matteo Franco and Luigi Pulci, These 
were malicious descriptions of the rival cities Milan, 
Venise, and Naples. 

4, dell’Aqullla, Seraphinc; his sonnet 89 !.'=» written against 
the court In Rome, 

Petrarchian conventions or roimnon places In the Regrets ; Du Bellay 
laments his separation from Prance In the came manner a 



Petrarchian poet would lament the death of a lover or her 
simple Ingratitude or her departure. The following Is a 
Petrarchian sonnet by Pamphilio Saaso( Opera del preclariagimo 
•poets Miser Pamphllio Sasao Modene , 'f.bV'oV 'recto; 

dome ei timxcio agne'il ‘d'ei "gregi^e""fore.,.,) :CoTnmc le timide 
agneau, qul se trouve abandonne remplit tous les lieuz des 
lamentations de sa douleur, appelant sa meie; ainsi fais-je 
eloigns de ^on beau visage; par les for^ts, par les collines, 
par les valeer-, je vais criant.” Wliat ^asso says of his lover 
bu Bellay says of Pi*ance in ’’Prance, mere des arts, des armes 


lols 


A Petrarchian would also, in describing the state of his heart, 
use a series of antitheses, as in this sonnet by OharietoC le 
r ime del Qharieto , Eapoli, 1892, sonnet .o XIII:Io segno chi mi 
I'ugge e si nascoade,.,): Je suis qui me fuit et se cache, le fuls 
qui veut me faire^content; JQ laisse la terre feme pour seraer 
sur le vent; je dedaigne le fruit et me pais de feuillage araer: 
maiheureuxeiaeat altere'^ je fuis I’eaii; ponvant avoir du plaisir, 
3e cherche du tourment,..Bellay expresses the same idea in 
sonnet // 59iJ’ayrae la libert(^^, et languis en service. , . 

L es..Jeux. Riist/Iques. 

3S~wor^; approx. 20 are in lyrical form, the remainder are in 
rimes plate3"ln different meters. 

Des compositions champetres: une des d’lstractions de du Bellay 
a Piome; in the "Avis au lecteur" Du Bellay says;"ce sont des 
pieces faites aux heurex qu’on donne ordinairement aux Jeux, 

auz spectacles, aux banquets et autrss telles voluptes.. 

employes les me^mes henres a'^la lecture d’iceluy que celles 
que ;3^ay employees ^ la composition. . . . 

1, The first irork of the collection, LeMoretnfa de Virgile 
iS} as du Bellay tells us, a translation of a poem by 
Virgil, 


The twelve ivories which follow the M pretum are based 
on the worlcs of the Venetian deiplomaCXT Navagero 
(psond, Naugerius). Navagero’s Luq us was published 
in 1552 with the Latin works of'*'Bsmbo, Osstiglione, 
Cotta and Plamino. It was later published in French 
in Paris In 15“^? or 1548, 


2 -works of the Jeux R 
a. Com ulainte des 

M m ■>! M", — - .-T ,— T, ^ 

Eembo s Paunus 


are borrov;ed from Bombo 
aus Nyroohes- -from 
as, 1552 


Sur u n .o hanpele 
loins ad Paunura 


from Bambo’s 












































LES I4ETAM0REH0SES SES SNPAITT5 TERRIBLES 


La periode entre les deux guerres mondlales, une periods 
qul se caracterlse par de nombreuses valeurs, "ou les surrealistes 
etudlaieni; le soi-dlsant d/sordre de 1'esprit humain et ou Glde et 
Claudel contlnualent une sorte d’humanlsme, Cocteau s est Interesse 
a'^ I'etude du sol. II n'avalt nl la foi de Claudel ni I'animatlon 
d’un mouvement litteraire comme Breton; 11 represente un melange 
des deux," (Wallace i'ctiley, Guide to Contemporary Literature) Tout 
en acceptant le catholicisme et le surrealisms 11 les a rejetes— 

11 a pu done decouvrlr un royaume inconnu ^ tous les deux; une 
re'allte des emotions, la seule reallte^ que peut avoir I'homme, une 
re'allte qul se base sur I'lntenslte" de notre experience et qu'on ne 
dolt pas renoncer a un syste'me arbltraire; un royaume dans lequel 
11 a decouvert, selon Rowley, les quallti/s essentielles de I'homme; 
e'est la reallte de I'adolescence—le monde des Enfants Terrlbles . 

Pour blen comprendre cette Teallte 11 faut d'abord s'occuper 
du lieu ou l'action va se derouler; on dolt commencer par une etude 
du decor car Cocteau met ses personnages dans un monde, et puis ce 
monde devient un champ de batallle ou 11 est impossible de vivre, 

Des la premieVe page on remarque le commencement d'lme suite de 
metamorphoses du decor du roman; "Ce solr-la, e'etait la neige. 

Elle tombait depuls la vellle et naturellement plantalt un autre 
decor. La cite”" reculalt dans les ages, Ce velours qul rapetlssalt 
la cite, la meublalt, la transformalt, 1'enchantalt, la transformant 
en salon fantome. Les hotels cessalent d'etre des loges d'un theatre 
etrange et devenalent bel et blen des demeure.« barricades sur le 
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passage de I'ennemi, Car la nelge enlevait a la cite son allure 

de place litre ouverte aux jongleurs, bourreaux, et marchands. 

/ '' 

Elle lul assignalt un sens special, un emploi definl de champ de 
batallle." (Les Enfants Terribles, Livre de Poche, pp. 10-llj 
Volla la permlere metamorphose du decor du roman. 

La chambre des enfants aussi se metamorphose. D'abord elle 
contient "deux llts mlnlscules, une commode, une cheminee et trols 
chaises. Entre les deux llts ouviait une porte sur un cabinet de 
toilette. Sans les llts on I'auralt prise pour un debarras. Des 
boltes, du llnge, des serviettes eponge jonchalent le sol. Au 
milieu de la cheminee tronait un buste en platre sur lequel on 
avait ajoute a I'encre des yeux et des moustaches; des punalses flx- 
aient partout des pages de magazines, de journaux, representant des 
vedettes de film, des boxeurs, des assassins." ( Livre de Poche, 
pp. 27-28) Peu ^ peu la chambre commence ^ changer car Cocteau va 
pousser le privilege des objets jusqu*^ les armer d'un pouvolr 
humaln. Quand le medecln arrive nour solgner Paul, Cocteau montre 
Elizabeth "debout derrlere un fauteuil regardant une piece Inconnue 
que la nelge suspendalt en I'alr. Cette meprlse d'une ple'ce etait 
augmenteS par la glace qul vivait un peu et qul flguralt un spectre 
Immobile." (Livre de Poche, pp. 37-38) Quand les enfants rentrent 
de la mer la chambre a prls le large: "Son envergure etait plus 
vaste, plus Viautes ses vagues, Dans le monde slnguller des enfants, 
semblable a^ celle de 1'opium, la lenteur devenalt aussi perilleuse 
qu'un record de vitesse." (Livre de Poche, p. 74) La chambre 
devenalt un peu comme une machine Infernale qu'Elizabeth essayalt 
d’arrcter. Sa position oeame comme mannequin, ses flancallles 
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Michel, ce ne sent que des arre'ts temcoraires, Plus tard quand 
Dargelos envole le poison a Paul, Cocteau dit que la chambre s' 
enrlchlssalt d’une force occulte. Elle devenalt bombe vivante— 
une machine Infernale qul allalt finlr par s'eclater et se detruire; 
et e'est dans le dernier chapl!tre du roman qu'on volt cette des- 
tructlon. Heine'-.les-;,enfants ont aide la destruction des objets 
materlels de la chambre. Elizabeth se delectait de dArulre les 
polntes de vues essenteils car 11 fallalt creer une temp^rattire 
d'orage sans laquelle ni Paul nl Elizabeth ne pouvalent pas vlvre; 
et c'etalt un chef-d'oeuvre qu'lls crealent, un chef-d'oeuvre qu'lls 
etalent. Dans leur propre cre4.tion rien ne pesait sur eux, nl les 
conventions de la famllle, nl les habitudes de la societe, ni les 
contlngences de la vie quotldlenne, ni les fardeurs de I'argent; 
c'etalt une chambre ou lls etalent libres ou rlen ne leur etalt plus 
pre^cleux que de preserver la pure llberte des sentiments. La verital Le 
chambre des enfants etalt .done la creation des enfants eux-memes. 

Oes deux metamorphoses Importantes du decor sent produltes par 
I'effet de lumle're—line absence de lumiere qu'on remarque dans tous 
ies chapitres du roman. Au commencement du llvre les bees de gaz 
/clairalent mal la cite et elle reculalt dans les ages. Les pompiers 
pour Gerard ne sont que des allegories qu'll a aper^u dans le nolr. 
Paul Insists rabattre la lampe. pour erapllr la chambre d'une ombre 
rouge. C'etalt tpu;}ours le solr que le rldeau s'est leve sur le 
theatre des enfants :"Le theatre de la chambre s'ouvralt a'' onze hei'res. 
La ;;.urnee pesait aux enfants, ils la trouvaient vide, Un courant les 
entralnalent vers la nult, vers la chambre o)^ ils recommencaient a'^ 
vlvre. Depuls I'e'clalrage de^blle de la cite^/V\onthlers jusqu'a la 




chambre finale ce ne sont que des pleges de 1'ombre et des coups 
de grison. Et c*e t & cause de cette atmosphere nocturne qu'll 
ya a des metamorphoses du decor--de la cite^ Monthiers et de la 
chambre des enfants, 

/ / 

Ce qul est aussi important que les metamorphoses du decor, ce 

/ X 

sont les metamorphoses des personnages, Dargelos, le coq du college, 
l'enfant qul jette la boule de nelge au commencement du livre, est 
le personnage le plus important du roman. Pour comprendre la meta¬ 
morphose de Dargelos 11 faut etudier ses orlglnes hlstoriques. Dar- 
gelos appartlent reelement aux annees d'etudes de Cocteau; 1 auteur 
du roman se souvlent de son ami: "ll etalt beau, de cette beaut^ 
animale, d'arbre ou de fleuve. Cette beauts'^robuste, surnoise, 
/vldente, ensorcelalt les personnes les plus certaines de n'y e'tre 
point senslbles: les provlseurs, le concierge, les professeurs. 
Imaglnez quels de^sordres pouvalt prffvoquer un Dargelos, chef de bande 
coq du college." (J-J Kim,"Dargelos et les plages de la beaute^. La 

Table Ronde . Oct. 1955, 123-28.) 

\ 

Itx premiere fois qu on renarque le personnage de Dargelos est 
dans le Sang d'un ooete de Cocteau. C’est le moment que cholslt, 
pour prendre soudain visage et mouvement, une mythologie personelle, 
Le Dargelos qu'on volt dans les lignes sulvantes du Sang d*un poete 
est le merae Dargelos qu'on rencontre dans les Enfants Terrlbles : 

Le Camarade ^ 

Ce coup de p^ing d.e marbre etalt boule de nelge 

Et cela lul etolla le coeur 

Et cela etollait la blouse du valnqueur ^ 

Etolla le vanlqueur nolr que rien ne protege 

11. restait stupe^ait debout 
Dans la guerlte de solitude 

J.'.mbes'nues sous le gTii,les nolx d'or, le houx 
Itoile comme le tableau nolr de I'^tude 
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Alnsl partent souvent du college 

Ces coups de poing qul font cracher le sang 

Ces coups de poing ^urs de boule de neige 

Qul donne la beaute, vlte, au coeur, en passant. 

On trouve la metne description en prose dans les premieres pages des 
Enfants Terribles . O'est le Dargelos, selon Kim, qu'on rencontre a 
chaque page de 1'oeuvre de Cocteau. Dargelos, pour Cocteau, rep¬ 
resente la forme visible qul reveille I'ame endormle et 1'incite a 
desirer la beaute divine—c est le nom unique et aureole que Cocteau 
donne a tout ce qui de beaut^ le hante pendant sa vie, Dargelos, 
synonyme de beaute”^ beaute double, beaute^ complAe, ^ la fols virile 
et feminine, beaute plelne de naivete et tout a la fols des ruses. 

/I /I / 

Paul, lui-meme, reconnalt que la beaute est une des ruses que la 
nature emplole pour attirer les etres les uns vers les autres. 

Cette beaute n'est encore qu'une metamorphose de Dargelos. Dans 
Cadences Cocteau dlt: "Dargelosl afln que tu viennes ^ porter le 
polds de tout dela, 11 fallait que tu acceptes la metamorphose— 
de personnage historique tu es devenu mythe, tu es devenu I'eleve 
Dargelos des Enfants Terribles ." (Kim, "Dargelos et les pie'ges de 
la beaute,"123-128) 

Tanto't Dargelos, la beaute virile, frappera comme un coup de 
poing de marbre, prenant les appearances des boxeurs, des apaches, 
des etolles amerlcaines, eplngles aux murs de la charabre des enfants, 
II poursuit Paul partout et finlt par se metamorphoser en jeunne 
fllle, Agathe. Paul, sans le savoir, avalt transports sur Agathe 

A 

les masses confuses de reve qu 11 accumulalt sur Dargelos. 

A / 

Meme Elizabeth volt cette metamorphose; elle s est apercu que 
tous les apaches, tous les detectives, toutes les etolles epingles 
par Paul aux murs ressemblalt ^I'orpheline et a''Dargelos; mais 
Dargelos, synonyme de beaute, ne pouvait prendre corps qu'apres 











avoir cesse d etre. II devalt entrer dans la legende, dans la 

vie des mytlies, depassant ainsl son propre personnage. Dargelos, 

c'est un'etre qul n*est jamais aussi pi4sent qu’au moment ou 11 

a cesse d'etre la; 11 est d'abordeleve du lyc^ Oondorcet et 

/ ^ 

enfln I'orphellne Agathe et toujours I'ldee de la beaute accompange 
le mythe, un mythe qul devlent de plus en plus Important dans le 
roman. 

Si Oooteau donne des pouvolrs humalns aux objets, 11 donne 

des pouvolrs surhumalns aux nersonnages, surtout Elizabeth. Au 

commencement elle n’etalt qu'une jeune fllle, la soeur de Paul, 

mals ^ la fin elle ^talt .am=dleu, le genie de la chambre. Quand 

/■ 

elle a appri que I'orphellne Agathe almalt Paul et non pas Gerard 
"elle descendalt de sa chambre comme une machine, une machine habltee 
d'un mecanlsme dont elle n'entendalt que la rumeur. Oe mecanlsme la 
manoeuvrait, lul commandalt de prendre ^drolte, a gauche, lul fals- 
ait ouvrlr, fermer les portes." (Llvre de Poche, p. 138) Bref, elle 
est devenue automate. "Elle etalt comme un personnage surnaturel 
qul sulvalt un couloir, la tii^te vide. Elle est devenue une fan- 
faronne, une grotesque, une annesse. Incapable de se rendre utile, 
de falre quol que ce soit." (Llvre de Poche, p. 93) 

Ces ra/tamorphoses des personnages, aussi, se passent dans une 
atmosphere nocturne. La premiere fols que Paul a vu le profll de 
Dargelos, en regardant Agathe, 11 y avait "une ombre pourpre." 
Elizabeth, I'automate, le personnage surhumaln, n'^alt qu'une auto¬ 
mate le solr, car c'^alt seulement le solr que les enfants joualent 
au jeu. On remarque parxout des "clalrs de lune theatrale", des 
"flaques de lune et de 1'ombre" des ^clalrages surnaturelles, etc. 
Cette lumlere, ce manque de luml^e, c'est 1'agent catalytic qul 

/ X 

cause les metamorphoses des personnages aussi blen que du decor. 
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Toutes les metamorphoses, des personnages aussl bien que du 
decor, flnissent par s'entasser. Et quand Agathe arrive chez les 
enfants le theatre des enfants est complet. De 1'arrivedd Agathe 
Cocteau a dlt:'* Une amitle fatale r/unlt Agathe et Elizabeth, et 
vraiment de cette sorte dont a I'usine une ple'ise qii'un ouvrier a 
faite au sous-sol s'ajuste avec une piece falte par un ouvrier du 
dernier etage." (Livre de Poche, p. 96) Avec I'arrivee d'Agathe la 
chambre done est devenue une sorte de machine, mais il fallait quelq' 
un ou quelque chose pour la mettre en marche, Les joueurs attendaient 
II y avait un silence qul evoqualt la neige, le salon jadls, suspendue 
en I'air de la rue Montmartre et mAne la bataille de la cite Mon- 

/ I / I / 

thlers redulte par la neige aux proportions d une galerle. C etalt 
bien une solitude pareille. On dressait les camps. On profitait des 
flaques de lune et de 1'ombre. La neige fouettait les fenetres. Tout 
etalt pret et Largelos envoie la deuxl^e boule, la boule de poison, 
une boule noire. 0 etalt une boule qul allalt falre raourlr !.es en¬ 
fants; la premiere boule, la boule de neige, une boule blanche, les 
a fait na'^tre. 

La boule de poison etait comine une bombe vlvante qui emplissalt 
la chambre d'une arome fun^re, qul a fait glisser la chambre et les 
enfants vers leurs fins, et la machine Infernale eclate. 































THE REALITY OF LES EHFi^NTS TERRIBLBS 


The room of Paul and Elizabeth at the beginning of the novel 
is a world where Paul and Elizabeth joined together their lives in 
childhood, it is the secret closed world of adolescence, a make- 
believe vforld yet a reality. This world of adolescence, however, 
became a lie when Paul and Elizabeth continued to live ■>;herein when 
their adolescence had passed. Normal reality was at once outside the 
room and the room then became the only reality, a self-fabricated 
universe constructed by the children to meet the needs of their own 
troubled psyches. 

Into this world, the world of the "jeu" and the "tresor", 

Dargelos hurled a"boule de neige" and with this '’boule blanche" the 
myth of Dargelos entered the childhood reality of Paul and Elizabeth; 
a myth which when personnified in Agatha, was seen by Elizabeth as 
a destructive force threatening the make-believe world of Paul and 
herself. It was destructive in the sense' that one of the members 
of the self-fabricated reality, Paul, was violating the rules and 
not playing the game. Elizabeth realized fully that if Paul were 
to marry Agathe that the room would be destroyed, for the room's 
existence depended entirely upon its two creators for its existence*. 
Thus Elizabeth, deliberately deceiving Paul about Agatha's true 
feelings, had prevented Paul from aestroylng their reality, which 
had become a type of constant for Paul and Elizabeth. Again Dargelo? 
Intrudes in the world of the children by sending the "boule de poison" 
which in the hands of Paul and Elizabeth became a lethal toy which 
subsequently destroyed the closed secret world that Paul and Eliz¬ 


abeth had created 




Elizabeth, seeing Paul die, realized that her world could 
not exist without her brother, and. for that matter neither could 
she. In an act of self-destruction she thus c-ssured the room's 
existence as well as that of her brother and herself; "Elle crlalt 
a Paul de la rejolr.dre; guettant la minute splendlde ou 11s appar- 
tlendralent dans la mort." (Llvre de 'Poche, p. 176.) 

The time granted to Paul and Elizabeth to enjoy their Illusions, 
to live the myth they had created, was over and the "machine Infer- 
nale" was In the nrocess of exploding, and their world rapidly .’dis¬ 
integrated. The closed secret world of adolescence, a "thea^tre a^ 
huls elds", then became a "theatre ouvurt aux spectateurs." The 
external vrc-rld of normal reality had triumphed, for a moment, over 
the world of Paul and Elizabeth, yet their v:orld was'not and could 
not be destroyed, their deaths guaranteed Its eternal existence. 

Les Infan ts Terrll^ -s is then the study of an escape, a lie, 
and a truth., An escape vrhich l-ecome a lie and then a truth. It is 
a study of a passage from a reality to a non-reality which ultimately 
became the only reality; It Is a creation and a destruction; 1+ is 
a lie lived completely»-Two children relentlessly porsul^g a lie 
In order to find a truth. 
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“It requires wisdom to understand 
wisdom; the music is nothing if the 
audience is deaf.” Walter Lippman 
( 1899 - 1974 ) 
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The close personal friendship between Thomas Oole and William 
Oullen Bryant has been well-studied and the main facts of their 
twenty-three years of friendship have long been known# Their 
aesthetic theory and practice nave similarly been the subject of 
much scholarly Investigation,^ Most critics, however, have failed to 
sufficiently underline and Illustrate the essentially dialectical 
structure frf =■ that system of Ideas established by Alison and for¬ 
mulated In the Bssays ^n the Nature and Principles, of Taste (1790), 
a theory with which Bryant and Oole, as will be demonstrated, as well 
as most Knickerbocker writers and landscape artists of the first half 
of the nineteenth century agreed. For that reason It will be neces¬ 
sary to briefly state the principal tenents of that aesthetic theory. 

Fundamental to Alison's aesthetic Is an enthusiastic glorification 
of nature and the natural landscape for their Intrinsic order and 
beauty. These forms of nature possess, according to Alison, qualities 
which relate them Inextricably to an ethical code wherein the natural 
and the beautiful are synonymous with the good and for that reason 

are worthy of praise, Alison states: 

. , , wander where we will, trees wave, rivers flow, mountains 
ascend, clouds darken, or winds animate the face of heaven; 
and over the whole scenery the sun sheds the cheerfulness or 
his morning, the splendor of his noonday, or the tenderness 
of his evening light. There Is not one of these features of 
scenery which Is not fitted to awaken us to moral emotion— 
to lead us, when once the key to our Imagination Is struck, 
to trains of fascinating and of endless Imagery; and In the 
Indulgence of them to make our bosoms either glow with con¬ 
ceptions of mental excellence, or melt In the dreams of 
moral good. 3 

Bryant and Oole both subscribed to this belief. In his Lecture on 
American Scenery , given before the New York lyoeum on May 16, 1835, 
Oole remarked: 
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There la In the human mind an almost Inseparable connplon 
between th? beautiful and the gooj, so that If we contemplate 
the one the other seems present, 

Bryant, In his second Lecture, on Peetry . addressing himself to the 
question of the value and use of pcotry,remarkedt 

Among the most remarkable of ^^e Influences of poetry Is the 

exhibition of those analogies and correspondanoes which ^ 

beholds between the things of the moral and the 

I refer to Its adorning and Illustrating each by 

Infusing a moral sentiment Into natural objects 

Images of visible beauty and majesty to heighten the effect 

of moral sentiment, 5 

In addition, the forms of nature were to be glorified because 
of the associations, the sequence of ideas, which a contemplation of 
natural forms could stimulate In the receptive mind. That Is to say, 
through association psychology Alison established a structure whereby 
the significance of the natural world, both aesthetic and ethical, 
could be Increased by the subjective associations of the artist. 
Through these associations the artist could not only ascertain the 
laws and principles according to which the natural world functions 
but also be conducted to the throne cf the Deity, Alison states: 

there Is yet, however, a greater expression which the 
aonearances of the material world are fitted to convey. . . 

‘ .?hei? iSlueno.In leading us directly to religious 

sentiment. Had organic enjoyment been the only 

our formation. It .would have been sufficient 

senses for the reception of these enjoyments. But If the 

..;?S“lse8 rf our MtSre are gr.at.r-. If It 1? ^ 

look to the Author cf Being himself, and to feel Its proud 
relation to Him, then Nature, In all its aepeots aro^d us, 
ought only to be felt as signs of his providence, and as 
conducting us, by the universal language of these signs, to 
the throne of the Deity• 

Oole, similarly understood that the natural landscape could be 
assoulated with religious thought. In his 1836 Essai on America 
Scenery he remarked: 

, , , for those scenes of solitude from which the 
iatuie Ls never been lifted affect the mind with a more 
‘ deep toned emotion than aught which the Jand of man Jae 
touched. Amid them the consequent associations are of Go 


the Creator— they are His undeflled works, and che mind 
Is oast Into the oontemplation of eternal things, » 

Contained within this dynamic system of Ideas expressed by 


Alison, and subscribed to by Bryant and Cole, Is a dialectical 
system of thought. That Is to say, Alison's aesthetic provides 
two equally significant and separate possibilities for artistic 
expression: 1) the forms of nature can be sufficient In 
as aesthetic entitles which are Ipsq facto bound to an ethical £odej^ 

2) the forms of nature can^e supplemented by th^ subjective associat¬ 
ions of the artist and In this sense point beyond themselves, to the 

worship of the Deity or to the laws of the universe, for example, 

n .V > V\t'' 

In other words, the forms of nature can be utilized f oi ... purel y^ > ^ 
aesthetic purposes|/or they can be the starting point for dlda ctlc^TO^^ 


A writer such as Gautier, for example, denied that art might have 
didactic Intentions. Zola, on the other hand, would see didacticism 
as the primary function of the fine arts. ?or B ryant!. and^QplSj as 
for their European contemporaries, however, the simultaneous existence 
of two equally^lld artistic possibilities was a reality. Never did 
they make the basic decision which Rimbaud would view as a choice 
between authenticity and hypocrisy or which Glraudoux's Judith 


( Judith . 1931) would view as a choice between sainthood and whoredom. 
Rather, they willingly submitted to multiplicity and divided purpose 

and IdBtead of becoming victimized by 
'?perepeotlve, to be artletlo aephyxlatlon^.tW^ ^unc^sclously adopted 
* as an artistic style a dialectical system of thought In which the 
4ol.ut rightness and validity of opposing theses Is emphasized. This 
can be demonstrated by an examination of the more significant artistic 
creations of William Oullen Bryant and Thomas Cole, beginning with 
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those works which can be considered as sufficient unto themselves 
In that they celebrate the Intrinsic order and beauty of the natural 
world. 

The majority of those canvases produced by Thomas Cole In the 
period 1825-50 belong to this category. These wilderness landscapes 
f Sunrise ia Hudson Valley . 1826; The Clove . Catskills. 1827; 

Late with Dead Trees ( Catskil ls). 1825; Landscape , the seat of Ifr. 
Featherstonhaugh in the Distance . 1826; Katerskill Falls , 1826; 

Mountain sunrlHa . 1826; Gievna . 1826; Near Catskill Falls . 1827) are 
executed in a highly naturalistic manner,axeeptrifor the plcturesqued 
foregrounds, and won Immediate popular acoldim for Cole, Willaim 
Cullen Bryant, in his eulogy of Cole, spoke of Cole's canvases ex¬ 
ecuted in the period 1825-30 as follows t 

Of Cole, I vividly remember the Interest with which his works 
at that time were regarded. It was like the Interest awaken¬ 
ed by some great discovery. Here, we said. Is a young man who 
does not paint natiire at second hand, or with any apparent 
remembrance of the copies of her made by others. Here Is the 
physiognomy:' of our own woods and fields, here are the tinges 
of our own atmosphere, ° 

Bryant's remarks are revealing. Cole, In painting directly from 
nature, elevated the natural landscape of the North American con¬ 
tinent to the level of art. Art for Americans need no longer refer 
to anything outside Itself, { a vestige of the picturesque tradition 

is however found in the foreground of many of Cole's canvases) no 

on 

more than the American political system be based or refer to that of 
England, Cole had arrived at an artistically valid means of portraying 
the American scene and, throughout his career, would periodically 
return to this mode of painting,Two remarkable examples of Cole's 
highly natu 3 .‘allstlc style from the l83C's are The Oxbow on the Connect - 
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lout . 1836, and Sahroon Mountain . 1838. Notwithstanding the obvious 
studio trees In the foreground and the weather effect In the sky of 
the former, the forthright empirical quality of the canvas dominates, 
as it does in the latter la spite of the ploturesqued-foreground. 
These two paintings, as well as those wilderness landscapes executed 
by Oole in the late I820*s, are enthusiastic glorifications of the 
Imerloan scene. They refer to nothing outside of themselves and can 
exist as works of art by virtue of their Inherent qualities, 

i similar glorification of the natural environment of America 
Is found In much of th» poetry of William Cullen Bryant. His well^ 
known poem The Prairies . 1833, Is, In fact, an enthusiastic encomium 
62 the topography of Mld-Westem America. The poet's enthusiasm for 
the forms of nature found In America Is clearly evidenced In the 
opening lines of ;he poem: 

These >re the gardens of the Desert, these 
The unp .orn fields, boundless and beautiful. 

For wh oh the speech of England has no name-- 
The P: .Irles. I behold them for the first. 

Any ID; heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Taker In the encircling vastness, Lol they strech. 

In * ry undulations, far away. 

As the ocean. In his gentlest swell, 

St od still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 

A' * motionless forever. 

Nowhere, aowever. In Bryant's oeuvre Is the American landscape more 
highly auded fbr...lts Intrinsic qualities than In The Ages . 1821, 

The V rgln American wilderness Is therein portrayed as the Ideal 
se-*-' ag for the highest aspirations of mankind and Is therefore seen 
a .he last hope for civilization. This unbridled optimism Is ex¬ 
pressed by Bryant as follows: 

But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall. 

Save with thy children— thy maternal care. 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all— 

These are thy fetters— seas and stromy air 
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Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where. 

Among thy gallant sons who guard the well. 

Thou laugh'st at enemies: who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy. In thy lap, the sons of men shall dwell? 

These lines, as well as the naturalistic mountain landscapes of Cole, 
recreate. It can be argued, the dominant features, moods, and character¬ 
istics of the American scene In such a way that there would be aroused 
In the mind of the reader or the beholder, sensations similar to those 
Inspired by the landscape Itself, In this respect, then, they are 
related to an^^r.id'^.fAct, affirm the social, political, and religious 
aspirations of the society out of which they emerged. This Is true 
of all valid art. Yet, they must not, however, be considered as 
vehloleb for particular social, political, and religious conceptions. 
They are. Instead, Independent formal structures sufficient unto 
themselves and In which all transgressing Interpretations prejudice 
the appreciation of their spiritual coherence. Thematically, they 
are landscapes. With respect to time, they are feflexlve. They 
oelebrate the present moment as It Is delineated In a forthright 
empirical manner. 

The reflexive equality of Cole's naturalistic portrayals of the 
American environment^ and those of Bryant as welly Is made abundantly 
clear when we consider those artistic creations of Bryant and Cole 
whloh point beyond themselves, that Is to say, those oreatlons which 
overtly represent didactic Intentions, These are of primarily two 
types: 1) visionary landscapes with pessimistic Implications; 

2) visionary landscapes with optimistic Implications, As Is true for 
those non-vlslonary or empirical representations of the American 
scene, the visionary works of Bryant and Cole, whether optimistic or 
pessimistic, are n. the work of any one period. The creative 




productions of Bryant and Cole, like most Romantics, do not fall 
^ into sequential patterns with respect to style and intention. That 
^ Is to say, their artistic gifts broadened not according to any linear 
directive but rather In concentric circles, (Cole's oeuvre, 
ample, is generally empirical In the period before 1828 and g^pe^ally 
non-emplrloal or visionary In the 1830's and 184 o'b, Yet one cannot 
say that Cole produced no empirical works of note after 1828, The 
Oxbow on the Cc^nnecticut . an empirical masterpiece, for example, was 
completed In the same year as The Course of Empire. 1836). 

The most significant creations of Bryant and Cole that can be 
considered visionary landscapes with pessimistic Implications are 
Cole's The Course of Empire . 1836, and Bry^t's T]ii ZfiilllksiB* 1839* 
Both of these creations point outside of themselves towards a moral 
theme of universal application-- the mutability of man's earthly 
accomplishments. In order to clearly convey this moral theme, to 
make the didactic Intentions felt, Bryant and Cole utilized a series 
of visionary landscapes In each of which appears a single dominant 

I 

detail, (36 Cole's series of landscapes, it is the mountain at the~^N^ 

)( f ^ 

entrance to the harbor, j ^ the poem. It is the fountain itself,) j 

which not only serves as a point of orientation for the observer 
also fulfills a thematic role in tnat the transformations which have 


A‘ 


taken place In the area of this detail throughout each series make 
the moral evident. The Fountain , unlike The Course of Empire, is 
prefaced by an Introduction wherein the poet eatabli^s a rather 
prosaic analogy between the origin of the fountain and the mysterious 

ways of Sodt 

Fountain, that sprlngest on this grassy slope. 

Thy quick cool murmur mingles pleasantly. 

With the cool sound of breezes In the beech. 

Above me In the noontide. Thou dost wear 
No stain of thy dark birthplace t gushing up 
From the red mould and slimy roots of earth 




Thou flashest In the sun. The mountain-air. 

In Winter, le not clearer, nor the dew 

That shines on mountaln-hlossom. Thus doth God 

Bring, from the dark and foul, the pure and bright. 

The poet then rapidly presents his Impression and description of 

the fountain as he sees It on a sultry summer day at noon and In so 


doing begins to conjure up scenes of the long history of the fountain. 
At first his Journey Into the past goes only as far back as the 
period before the white man came and cut down the forests with axes: 

Not such thou wert of yore, ere yet the axe 
Had smitten the old woods. Then hoary trunks 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory, o'er thee held 
1 mighty canopy. When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple buret Into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip-tree, high up. 

Opened, In airs of Jvme, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming-birds 
And sllken-wlnged Insects of the sky. 

Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge In spring; 

The liver-leaf put forth her sister blooms 
Of faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolf. 

Passing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 

Of sangulnarla, from whose brittle stem 

The red drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 

Her delicate footprint In the soft molnt mould. 

And on her fallen leaves. The sldW-paced bear. 

In such a sultry summer noon as this. 

Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across. 

At this point the visions of the poet begin to bear a remarkable 

resemblance to panel 1 of The Course ^ Empire, that Is The Savage 

State", Unlike Cole, Bryant does not clearly Indicate the time of 

day nor the atmospheric condition. This will be true throughout the 

poem. Nevertheless, he does present, ae In Cole's panel, savage 

figures In a scene pervaded by spirit of mot Ion i 

But thou hast histories that stir the heart 
With deeper feeling; while I look on thee 
They rise before tne, I beheld the scene 
Hoary again with rests; I behold 
The Indian warrior, -horn a hand unseen 
Has smitten with his death-wound In the woods. 

Creep slowly to thy well-known rivulet. 

And slake his death-thirst. Hark, that quick fierce cry 
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That rends the utter silence! 'tls the whoop 

Of battle, and a throng of savage men 

With naked amns and faces stained like blood, 

?111 the green wilderness; the long bare arms 
Are heaved aloft, bows twang and arrows stream; 

Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 
Sends forth Its arrow. Pierce the fight and short, 

As Is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 
And conquered vanish, and the dead remain 
Mangled by tomahawks, ^he mighty woods 
Are still again, the frightened bird comes back 
And plumes her wings; but thy sweet waters run 
Orlmson with blood. Then, as the svin goes down. 

Amid the deepening twilight I descry 
Figures of men that crouch and creep unheard. 

And bear away the dead, The next day's shower 
Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 

The second vision of the poet Is analagous to "The Pastoral State" 

of The Ooui'se of Empire , Bryant, however, does not envision a 

synthetic landscape In the Claudlan manner. Instead, he presents 

an American Indian himtlng village! 

I look again— a hunter's lodge Is built. 

With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well. 

While the meed autmnn stains the woods with gold. 

And sueds his golden sunshine. To the door 
The Red-man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain In the chesnut-thloket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hand upon the walls. 

And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh. 

That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves. 

The hickory's white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut's long boughs. 

Unlike Cole, who represents the "Consummation of Empire" In a separate 

panel which seems to represent an amalgamation of the primary med- 

iterannean civilizations at their most prosperous state, Bryant fuses 

"The Pastoral State" and "The Oonsummatlon of Empire", Both of these 

eras were brought to a conclusion by the presence of White settlers: 

So centuries passed by, and still the woous 
Blossomed In spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened In the frozen rains 
Of winter, till the white man swung his axe 
Beside thee— signal of a mighty change. 
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It is for this reason that Bryant's evocation of the destruction 
of an empire Is carried out In an un-traditional manner. Unlike 
the violent scene utilized by Oole, Bryant's downfall of an empire 
Is tranquil, non-traglc, and entirely devoid, on first reading, 
of an agressor. On re-reading, however, ve realize that the white 
cottages, the grazing animals, the ruddy-cheeked 

children with flaxen hair are. In fact, the sl^d^^jit^defilers of the 
American wilderness} 


, , , till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee— signal of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of trees. 

Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground. 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs; 

The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid In green 
The blackened hlll-slde; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with Its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen 
With rose-trees at the windows; barns from which 
Game loud and shrill the crowing of the cock; 

Pastures where rolled jind neighed the lordly horse. 

And white flocks browsed and bleated, A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o'erorept thy bank. 

Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought palls, and dipped them in they crystal pool; 

And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired. 

Gathered the glistening cowslip from they edge. 

Since then, what steps have trod thy border! ,,, 

To depict "Desolation” Oole presents a scene of gloom. His 

Intentions In this panel are as follows: 

The fifth must be a svinset—the mountains riven—the city 
a desolate ruin—columns standing Isolated amid the en¬ 
croaching waters—ruined temples—a calm and silent effect. 
This picture must be seen as the funeral knell of departed 
greatness, and may be called the state of desolation, 9 

Bryant's evocation Is at the same time more subtle and tragic than 

uole's. This Is true In that Bryant represents not gloom but rather 

Impending gloom, clearly Indicating that the natural world will 

eventually triumph over mem and his works: 
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Is there no change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages? Will not mem 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green? 

Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked In middle earth, and flow no more 
?or ever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the tlrd In vain 
Alight to drink? Haply shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost s": 

Amidst the bitter brine? Or shall they rise, 

Upheaved In broken cliffs and airy peaks. 

Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep? 

The moral of Bryant's The Fountain and Cole's The Course of 
Empire Is unmistakable— man and his material achievements are not 
only small In relation to God but also Insignificant In the cosmic 
scheme of the natural universe. To convey this moral, to express 
this dldaotlo lesson, both Bryant and Oole have utilized the natural 
world, not as an end In It self, as they did In their empirical 
art 1stlo creations, but as a means to an end. The Inherent aesthetic 
and ethical significance of the natural world has here been supplement¬ 
ed by Juxtaposition with a cyclical temporal pattern and a Ildactlc 
Intent, Just as each of the panels In Cole's series or each vision 
In Bryant's poem points outside of Itself, so too the entire series 
of each presents a theme beyond the scope of any of the Individual 
representations contained therein, 

A similar exteriorization can be noted In the non-empirical 
landscapes of Bryant and Oole with optimistic Implications . An 
examination of Bryant's Thanatopsls . 18^?^ and Cole's The Voyage of 
18A0, will demonstrate this point. The essential problem dealt 
with In both of these works Is that of death, and In both oases 
a dialogue between man and another entity Is established in an attempt 
to find consolation In the face of death. For Oole It Is a dialogue 
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between man and God. Cole’s own description of the panel "Old Ige** 

In The Voyage of life In this respect Is revealing* 

Old Age.— Portentous clouds are brooding over a vast and 
mld-nlght ooean. A few barren rocks are seen through the 
gloom—the last shores of the world. These form the 
of the river; and the Boat, shattered by storms. Its ^IS^^es 

of the Hours broken and drooping, Is 

deep waters. Directed by the Guardian Spirit, who 

far has accompanied him unseen , the Voyager now an o t 

looks upward to an opening In the clouds, from ® „ 

glorious light bursts forth; and angels are seen descending 

the cloudy steps- as If to welcome him to the Heaven of 

Immortal Life. 


Man, then, according to this didactic landscape, should tum^ In the 
face of death,to God. It follows that Cole's evocation of such a 
message appears non-emplrlcal. In this panel from ^ Vo£^ of 
life - ohosan for discussion because It Illustrates most clearly the 
didactic Intention of the entire series, the natural world Is not 


only supplemented but. In this case, transformed by explicit 
ecclesiastical associations. Bryant, on the other h£.nd. In Thanatops ^ 


does not make reference to supernatural powers. Rather, he ddscrlbc 


a visionary dialogue between he who Is about to die and all those 


who hav6 0 V©r dleui 

Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine Individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements. 

To be brother to the Insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oadC 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pier e thy mouia. 

let not to thine eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
wliih patrlarohb of the Infant world—with kings. 

The powerful oil the earth—the wise, the good. 

Fair foims, ami hoary seers of ages past. 

All In one mighty sepulchre. 
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SI par la lecture dee bone llvree, Jo tae suls Imprlme^ 
quelques tralctz en la fantalale, qul apres, venant a 
exposer mes petites conceptions selon les ocoasions qul 
m'en sont donn^es, me coulent beaucoup plus faoilement 
en la plume qu'lls ne me revlennent en la memolre, dolbt 
on pour ceste raison les appeller pieces rapportees? 

Encor' dlray-Je blen que cexix qul ont leu les oeuvres de 
, Vlrglle, d'Ovide. d'Horace, de Pe''trarque, et beaucoup 
d'aultres, que j'ay leuz quelquefols aesez negllgement 
trouverront qu'en mes escrlptz y a beaucoup plus de 
naturelle Invention que d'artlfloelle ou supersticieuses 
. Immltatlons. . . Je me suls beaucoup travallle en mes 

ecrlz de ressembler aultre que moymesmes; et si en quelque 
figures et faoons de parler a' 1'Imitation des estrangers, 
aussl n'avolt aucun loy ou privilege de le me deffendre. 

Despite these statements affirming originality Du Bellay borrowed 

from more than thirty five Italian poets In writing the Olive. His 

primary sources were the works of Ariosto, Petrarch and the Bemblst 

poets, Ludovico Ariosto, whose Orlando furlosj^ was reprinted 136 

times between 1532 and 1560, represented ror the Pleiads **1'antipode 

de Petrarque, blen qu'en r/allt/ I'on alt Imlte assez souvent, dans 

1 'oeuvre du premier, des vers lyrlques ou 11 ne falsalt qu'lmlter a 

son tour, la lecon de ce ma^tre oommun, II n'est pas molns vral 

qu'll rests la personnlflcation d'un Ideal pootique different, et 

c'est surtout son caract^re sensuel qul lul gagna les sympathies des 

lectuers francals." Du Bellay was first exnosed to the works of 

Ariosto at the College de Ooqueret In 1547- The attraction of du 

Bellay to the writings of Ariosto was Immediate: ”11 trouvalt 

exprlm^ par cet auteur mlexuc encore que p/trarque, qul restalt trop 

loin de la reallte'', oe melange d'Ideal et de sensuel qul transparalt 

dans ses propres vers.” Du Bellay rapidly assimilated what he 

found expressed In the Orlando furloso . for within three years of 

his Initial exposure to Ariosto, he put In sonnet form In the 011'Vft 

all of the amourouB discourses of Bradamante and Hugglero from the 

Orlando furloso . 

Ariosto, unlike Petraroh* remained a constant souroe of Insplr- 
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4tion for the Plelade. It Is he who supplied the "slnoe'r^t^ et 

i’iStejft Sue SSnSvleSl petF5Fplat§8 Itallenn de U m^e /ponu««22 

and it wft- liirgel7 through the Influence of Ariosto's works that 
the Ple'iade moved farther and farther from the Petrarchlsm of Petrarch- 
"O’est'lul (Arloste) qul lea (la Plelade) encourga ^ chanter hardlmeent 
I’amour sensuel; et c’est sous son Influence prlnclpalement que leur 
p^trarqulsme e'elolgna si fort de Pe'trarque." 23 The petrarchlsm of 
■the Olive Is thus primarily the dootrlne of Petrarch as It was Inter¬ 
preted by Ariosto. 

Even though du Be^ <»y preferred the content of Ariosto's 
petrarchlsm. to that of Petrarch, evidences of Petrarch's writings, 
are found In the Olive . In matters of form, however, du Bellay 
preferred the forme of the master, as It was expressed and Interpreted 
by Bembo and his followers. The monotonus forms that Tebaldeo and 
Seraphlno had given to petrarchlsm had almost sucoeded In destroying 
the^ellcate and varied forms of Petrarch. The sonnet had become an 
epigram expressed In popular language. Bembo, In opposition to the 
weakened forms of Tebaldeo and Seraphlno, advocated a return to the 
original forms of Petrarch. The proposed reforms of Bembo axxraoted 
to him many followers and the city of Venice soon became the center 
of bemblsm. The group of more than 100 poets published in IpAS an 
anthology of their works which represented the culmination of the 
purified petrarchlsm of Bembo, the R\^e <^),vers; de ecpel^Xent ls s 

nuovamente raccoltl . The immediate success of this anthology 
caused It to be reprinted three times In four years; a second book 
which appeared In 15^8 was also reprinted several times. These works 

served du Bellay and the Plelade as a major source. 

The extent of du Bellay's reliance on the works of Ariosto, 
Petrarch and the bemblst poets can be seen from the following material 
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which has been synthesized from the works of Henri Ohaoard, Pelrre 
Vlllay, Joseph Vlaney and Alice Cameroon. The follow^g sonnets In 
the Olive are based on the Orlando Furloso and on the Ooere mlnorl In 


verso e In orosa dl Lodovlco Arloeta ordinate e annotate per cura 


Plllppo-Lulgl Polldorl. Florence, 1857J 





Olive, sonnet-5’"’tercet8 translated from the tercets of Ariosto's 

sonnet 2 

" " 7—translation of Ariosto's sonnet 22 


ft 


ft 

^ If 

H 


ft 


It 



H 


m 



H 


tl 


If 



8—translation of Ariosto's sonnet 7 

10— 'Imitated from Ariosto's sonnet 6 

11— Imitated from Ariosto's sonnet 17 
18—Imitated from Ariosto's sonnet 12 


30—translation of one of Ariosto's sonnets 

33—first qtiatraln and the two teroets Imitated 
from Ariosto's sonnet 10 


39—borrowed from Ariosto, Orlando furloso, 
LXIII-LIIV, message de Bradamante a Roger, 
milieu, 

" 78—tercet 1, 1. 3, similar to Ariosto, O.P. VII, 

xvl, 

" 93—translation of 0. P., XLIV, 1x1 

" 99—tercet 2, 1. 3, Imitated from 0. P. XXXI, v, 

" 25—translation of 0. P, XXIII, oxxv-oxxvl, 

complaint of Orlando learning of the loves of 
Angellque and Kedor. 

" 29—borrowed from 0,'P.;^XLrV,lxv-lxvl, message of 

Bradamante.to Roger. 


It 


It 


31<—second quatrain and both teroets freely Imitated 
from 0. P., XIV, xxxvlll-xxxlx, lament of 
Bradamante on the absence of Roger. 

35—borrowed from Arlosot's 0. P. XLIV, 1x1-1x11, 
message from Bradamante to Roger. 

\ 

37**’*tercets translated from O.P. XXXII, oomplalnt 
of Bradamante. 


If 






Olive , 

Bonnet 42—almost a complete translation of 0. ?., 
mil, cxxvll. 

tl 

tl 

47—translation of 0, P, XXXIII, Ixlll-lxlv, 

complaint of Bradamante waken up from a dream 
where she has seen Roger. 

n 

»« 

n 

59—quatrain 1, 1. 1, based on Ariosto's Sonnet 
XVII. 

n 

• 

It 

1 

• 

71—Inspired from 0. P. VII, xl-xlv, portrait of 
' Alclne. 

H 

'v 

. It 

97—Imitated from 0. P. 1, xlll-xllll, complaint 
of Saorlpant who Is not lived by Angellque. 

It 

n 

6 —based on Ariosto's 10th madrigal. 

n 

\ 

« 

28—based on 0. P., XXXIII, Bradamante's wish 
to sleep forever. 

n 

tl 

84—based on a prose passage In Sannazaro's 
Arcadia, prosa settlma. 

The following 

sonnets of the OJive are based on the Rime dl Francesco 

Petrarca. restltuite nell*ordlne e nella lezlone del testo orlglnarlQ 

da Giovanni Mestloa. 

Plorence, 1896: 

Olive, 

sonnet 5**** quatrains Imitated from the quatrains of 

Sonnet 3 of Petrarch. 

■ If 

ri 

17—quatrain 1, 1. 2 based on Petrarch's sonnet 141 

n 

It 

26—antithetical development as In Petrarch's 
sonnet OIV 

ti 

H 

31—first quatrain taken from the beginning of 
Petx'arch's sonnet IX 

It 

It 

33—second quatrain Imitated from the beginning 
of Petrarch's sonnet XLVII 

ft 

% 

It 

36—quatrain 1, 1. 4, Image taken from Petrarch's 
43rd canzone, XLIII, v-x 

N 

tl 

54—quatrain 1, 1. 1 Is similar to Petrarch's 
sonnet CXXXI 

If 

N 

55-^evelopment by apostrophe as In Petrarch's 
sonnet OXXVIII 

tl 

tl 

r 

6 l—tercet 2, 1. 3 based on Petrarch's sonnet OCIX 

ti 

n 

68 —first quatrain translated from the first 
qiiatraln of Petrarch's sonnet VZ 
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Olive, sonnet 70--first quatrain and second tercet taken from 

the first quatrain and the second tercet of 
Petrarch's sennets XIX and CLXXIV 



77—freely Inspired from Petrarch!s sonnet CXXIX 

88— quatrain 1, 1. 1, similar to Petrarch's 
sonnet CCLXXXVIII 

103—Inspired hy Petrarch's sonnet CXCV 

93— translation of Petrarch's sonnet 193 

I 

69—Translation, except the last tercet from 
Petrarch's sonnet CXCII 

94— translation of Petrarch's sonnet OXXXIV 

89— Imitated- except the second tercet, from 
Petrarch's sonnet OOLXII 

27—Imitated from Petrarch's sonnet OLXXXVII; 
quatrain 2, 1. 4 taken from Petrarch's 
sextlne VII, 3-6. 

96—Development by enumeration as In Petrarch! s 
sonnet OCLXXI 

67—quatrains .translated from those of Petrarch's 
sonnet GXX 

' 62—Imitated from Petrarch's sonnet CCIX 

84— quatrain 1, 1. 1, similar to Petrarch's 
sonnet XXVIII 

85— first quatrain Imitated from the first quat¬ 
rain of Petrarch's sonnet OXLVIII 

63—quatrains.freely Imitated ^rom those of 
Petrarch's sonnet 2 


The following sonnets of the Olive are copied from sonnets In the 

Rime diverse dl moltl eccellentlss auttorl nupvamente raocolte. Llbro 

prime, con nuova. additions rlstamnato . In Venetla appresso Gabriel • 

Glollto dl Ferrari, MDXLVI: . / 

Olive, sonnet 2-'translated from a sonnet by Pranoesoo 

Sansovino, Glollto, 224. 

" " 3—based on a sonnet of Glovanll Guldlcolonl, 

Glollto, 155. 








Olive, sonnet 9—first quatrain and first tercet imitated 

from the first quatrain and second tercet 
of a sonnet by Baldessar Oastiglione, Oiolito, 

” " 13—freely imitated from a sonnet by Giovanni 

Mozzarello, Giolito, 85 

" ” 19—freely imitated from a sonnet by Vincenzo 

Martelll, Giolito, 2C 

” ■" 20—Imitated from a sonnet by Giovanni Mozzarello, 

Giolito, 70 

" " 24—translated from a sonnet by Battista dalla 

Torre, Giolito, 103 

** 26—quatrain 2, 1. 1, similar to Bembo's sextlne 1 

Canzone 111, 19 

' " 38—quatrain 1,1, 1, similar to the beginning of 

a sonnet by Francesco Molza, Giolito, 113 

” " 41—Imitated from a sonnet by Bernardino Tomltano, 

Giolito, 280 

" ” 43~-freely imitated from a sonnet by Francesco 

Occclo, Giolito, 355 

** . " 48—freely imitated from a sonnet by Gulllo Oamlllo 

Giolito, 58 

" " 49—freely imitated from a sonnet by Thomaso 

' Oastellanl, Giolito, 43 

" " 52—imitated from a sonnet by Lello Oapllupl, 

Giolito, 359; quatrain 1, 1. 1, borrowed from 
‘a song of Thomaso Castellan!, Giolito, 52 

" ' " 54—Inspired from the beginning of a conzone of 

Vincenzo Qulrlno, Giolito, 195-96 ; 

« 

" ” 57—development of the first quatrain of a sonnet 

by Fortunlo Splra, Giolito, 211 

" " 58—imitated from a sonnet by Amanlo, Giolito, 41 

" " 66—tercet 2, 1. 1, taken from a song by Oamlllo 

Caula, Giolito, 347. 

" ** 67—tercet 2, 1, 3, taken from the end of sonnet 

CXXIII by Bembo, Giolito, 10 

" " 73--freely inspired from a sonnet by Attavlano 

Salvl, Giolito, 303 
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Olive, sonnet 7b—tercet 2, 1.3, taken from a sonnet by 

Portunlo Splra, Giollto, 213 

" " 78—same general Idea and same movement as In 

a sonnet by Bembo 

" ” 84— Inspired by Sannazzaro's prosa settlma 

' ” " 86—based on a sonnet by Guldlcclone, Giollto, 

170 

” ■ • “ . 96—based on a sonnet by Tolomel, Giollto, 356 

" • " 98—translated from a sonnet by Claudio Tolomel, 

V Giollto, 361 

" " 99—Imitated from a sonnet attributed to Antonio - 

Mezzabarba, Giollto, 294; the sonnet was 
written by Luigi Tanslllo 


100—Imitated from a sonnet by Bernardino Danlello, 
Giollto, 316; quatrain 1, 1, 4, similar to 
a line from a song by Aurello Vergerlo, Gio¬ 
llto, 159 

• • 

The following sonnets In the Olive are taken from the Rime dl dlversl 

• 0 

noblll huomlnl et eccellentl poetl nella lingua thoscana. Nuovamente 

rlstampate. Llbro seoondo . In Unegla, appresso Gabriel Giollto de 

•Perrarl, MDXLVIII: • . 

' Olive, sonnet 4—last tercet from a sonnet of Bernardo Aocoltl, 

Giollto, 155 


23—quatrt. Ins translated from the quatrains of 

a sonnet by Antonio Francesco Elnlerl, Giollto, 
20 

64— Inspired by a sonnet of Carlo Zanoharuolo, 
Giollto, 94 

65— Imitated from a sonnet of Bartolomeo Gottl- 
freddl, Giollto, 93 

80—translated from a sonnet by Peltro Barlgnano, 
Giollto, 62 

83—Inspired by a sonnet of Antonio Francesco 
Rlnlerl, Giollto, 22 

87—imitated from a sonnet by Glrolano Volpe, 
Giollto, 55 

91—Imitated from a sonnet by Bernardino Tomltano, 
Giollto, 39: also from a sonnet of an unknown 
author, Giollto, 133 
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Olive, sonnet 110—translation of a sonnet of an unknown 

author, Giolito, 128 

. " ” 113—quatrain 1, 1. 4, imitated from the lines 

of a song hy Aurello Vergerlo, Glollto, 159 

Of tho 115 sonnets In the complete Olive , approximately 90 have 

’their sources In either Ariosto, Petrarch, or In *the bemhlst poets. 

The remaining 25 sonnets, although specific textual proof has not yet 

been found, are. In all probability, based on Italian sources. Sonnet 

i • 

12 'Of the Olive . for example, a sonnet whose specific source has not 

yet been found. Is similar In content to hundreds of sonnets whose 

souroes are, without doubt, Italian: 

0 de ma vie a peu pres expiree 

Le seul filet 1 yeux, dont I'aveugle archer 

0 blen sceu mlV et mil* fldches lascher. 

Sans qu'll en alt oncq' une en vain tlrie, 

» • 

Toute ma force est en vous retiree, . 

Vers vous .le vlen' ma gu^rlson ohercher, 

Qul pouvez seulz la playe dessecher, ^ 

Que 3'ay par vous (8 beuax yeuxl) enduree, 

Vous etes seulz mon etolle amyable, 

Vous pouvez seulz tout I'ennuy terminer, , ' 

Ennuy mortel de mon ime offensee. 

Vostre dart/ me solt doncq* tl-toyable, 

Et d'un beau Jour vous plalse lllumlner 
L'obscure nuyt de ma trlste pensee. 25 

r 

The orecoedlng sonnet as well as those whose souroe has not yet been 
found are, I believe, based on Italian works. The location of these 
sources Is a matter that will require much extensive and further 
research. This hypothesis Is supported, I believe, by du Bellay's 

servile method of translation and Imitation, which can be seen frcm 

* 

the following examples| Sonnet 94 of the Olive is a translation 
of Petrarch's sonnet 134: (Petrarch's sonnet apoears In parentheses 
after the sonnet by du Bellay) — 
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Quand voz beauz yeulz amour en terra inoline, 

(Quando amoi‘e 1 begll occhl a terra Inchlna) 

Bt voz esprlz en un eouplr assemble 

(E 1 vaghl eplrtl In un sosplra accoglle) 

Iveo* see mains, et puls lee desassemble 
(Con le sue manl, e pol* n voce gll scloglle) 

D'une volx clere, ang^llque et divine, 

(Ohlara, soave, angelica, dlvlna;) 

Alore de moy vine douloe rapine, 

(Sento far del mlo cor dolce raplna;) 

Se falct en moyije me pera, 11 me semble 
(E si dentro canglarl penslerl e voglle,) 

Que le penser et le voulolr on m'emble 

(Ob' 1' dlco; or flen dl me I'ultlme rpoglle,) 

Aveo le coeur, du fond dc la poltrlne. 

(S6' 1 del si onesta morte ml destine.) 

Male o’e doulx bruit, dont les dlvlns accens 
(Mai 1 su^, ohe dl dolcezza 1 sensl lega,) 

Ont oocune la ports de mes sens, 

(Ool gran deslr d'udendo esser beata,) 

Retient le cours de mon ame ravle. 

(L'anlma, al dlpartlr presta, raffrena.) 

Volla comment sur le meatier humaln 
. (Oosl ml vivo, e cosl awolge e splega) 

Non les trols soeurs, male amour de sa main 
(Lo stame de la vita cbe m' e data) 
list et retlst la tolls de ma vie 
(Quests sola fra nol del del slrena) 26 

Sonnet 43 of the Olive Is freely Inspired from a sonnet of Francesco 
Oooclo: 

Penser valage et leger comme vent, 

(Veloce mlo penaler vago e posaente,) 

Qul or'au del, or'en mer, or'en terra * 

(Ohe gran spatlo dl del, d'acqua e dl terra) 

^ un moment cours et reoours grand erre, 

(Trasoorrl In un momento e gul sotterra) 

Voire au sejour des ombres blen souvent. 

(Non tl e negato penetrar sovente:) 

Et quelque part que volses t'eslevant 

(Et spesso mostrl a I'alma dolcemente) / 

Ou rabalssant. cells qul me falct guerre, 

(La donna che'l mlo cor si tolas, e'l serra) 

Celle beaut^ tousjours devant toy erre, 

(Nel car 0 ere d'amore, e In lunga guerra) ^ 

Et tu la vas d'un leger pie suyvant. 

• (Dl gelata paura arde'la mente;) 




tourquoy suls-tu ($ penser trop peu sage!) 

(Quanto sel vano e vsinaiDente grato,) 

Ce qui te nulst? poxirquoy vas-tu aana guide 
(Pol Che conteso n'e'teco venire) 

Par oe chemin plein d'erreur variable? 

(£t narrare a Madonna il mio dolore) 

. Si de parler au noins eusses 1*usage, 

(0 se potessl tu parlare e dire) 

Tu me rendrois de tant de peines vide, 

(II grave affanno mio, I'intenso ardore,) 

Toy en repos,'et elle pltoyable. 

(Porestl lei pietosa et me beato.) 27 

The' proceeding two examples of imitation in the Olive illustrate 

clearly du Bellay's reliance on Italian texts. It is a tyoe of 

imitation practiced by du Bellay in writing all of the sonnets of 

the Olive . Much extensive and further research will be necessary, 

however, to locate the specific Italian texts used by Du Bellay 

In writing all of the sonnets of the Olive . 

1 certain evolution of thought is undergone by du Bellay in 
writing the sonnets of the Olive . Throughout the first 100 sonnets 
the poet remains, as all petrarohan lovers, "douleureux et ravl aux 
pieds de la belle inhumaine." The last 15 sonnets of the collection 
however, show that the poet's conception of love is beginning to 
undergo a change. The lover is confronted by a rival (sonnet 100) 
whom the jealous poet refers to as. a "oharongne puante, un monstre." 

, V 

The beloved, having given herself to a rival, becomes ill and with¬ 
out any hope for a cure she dies. The poet in a state of sorrow and 
despair seeks consolation in religion and "toute la fin du reoueil 
s'lleve vers le Pere celeste, au temple eternel de la pitie; la . r<: • 
pr^s de oelui qui en mourant triomphe de la mort. £t o'est seulement 
a cette heure chretienne que le po^e monte du petrarquisme au 
platonisme pour faire rever son ame emprisonee. Oe n'est plus dans 
1*inquietude que s'achive le livre, mais dans la serenite profonde 
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de I'apalseoent." pu Bellay'e Inspiration has thus evolved from 
petrarohdnlsmjto platonism; a platonism that In 1552 would ultimately 
reach Its climax In the XIII sonnet B Hp i^honneste amour and In the 

^legle. 
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In the 1552 edition of the Recuell de poesle du Bellaj In¬ 
cluded the XIII eonnete de l*honnete aiaour . wherein ’’ide'es et style, 
tout derlvalt des Errevirs amoureuses de Pcntus de Tyrard.” These 
sonnets 9 based on the work of a Prencb author who in all probability 
extracted them from an Italian source, form a particularly Important 
phase In du Bellay’s changing conception of love. It Is now not a 
padslon confined to the person of the beloved^ but to her honor; so 
that the courtship takes on a lofty spiritual meaning. •‘In these 

sonnets the poet has mounted the platonic ladder from the con-‘ ■ * 

% 

templatlon of outward beauty to that-of a celestial Idea which Is-one 

with moral perfection.” Du Bellay, ifrlting with the same ardeur as 

In the Olive , now refines his conception of love--love "dolt etre 

une contemplation d'^e et du Bellay,eu:r les par de Tyrard, platonlse 

The tone of the thirteen sonnets Is set In the first poem of the 

collection which Robert Merrill .explains as follows: "The poet, 

having described the power of love,-which In his early works he did 

not well understand or comprehend, has met with such favor from his 

master as to be consecrated the prelst of his honor; the human and 

worldly affection has beeh subllmlnated to a celestial quality and 

no longer does the poet celebrate things mortal but this Inward eye 

Is directed to the oomtemplatlon of utter virtue," 

In the second sonnet the poet expresses a preference for his 

lady's heaven-descended spirit and not her physical bea*ties. This 

platonism Is carried to an even higher level In the fourth sonnet, 

wherein the androgyne of the hearts of the lover and the beloved 

unite In perfect union: 

Le premier feu de mon molndre plalzir 
?alot halleter mon alter^ dezlr: 

Puls de noz ooeurs la celeste androgyne, 34 

















In the fifth sonnet the poet Is led to a celestial paradise 

by hlP lady's eyes: 

Oe paradls, qul sousplre le bSsmei^ 

D'une angellque et salnote grav^t^ 

M'ouvre le ryz, nals blen la Lelte, 

Ou mon esprit dlvlnement se pasae, 

• % 

Ges deux solellz, deux flambeaux de mon ame. 

Pour me rejolndre la Dlvlnlte,^ 

Percent I'absurde de mon humanlte^ 

Ptr les rayons de leur Jumelle flame, 

0 cent fols donq et cent foie blenheureux 
^ it'heure’ix aspect de mon astjce amoureux. 

Puls que le del voulut a' ma nalssanoe 

lu plus dlvln de mes affections 

Par I'allamblc de voz perfections __ 

Tlrer d'amour une clnqulesme esserce, 

In the ninth sonnet the platonlo notion that love oan create order 

from chaos reoieves full expression: 

I'aveugle Enfant, le premier n^ dee Dleux, 

D'une fureur salmotment eslancee 

Au vlel c'Aoe de ma Jeune pensee 

Darda les tralots de ses tou'-voyans yeux: 

Alors mes sens d'ung discord gracleux 
Purent Ilez en rondeur ballenoee, ^ 

Et leur beaut^ d'ordre egal'dlspensee 
Oonoeut 1'esprit de la flamme des oleux. 

De VOS vertuz lee lampes Immortelles 
Plrert brlller leurs vlves estlncelles . 

Par la voult6 de oe front tant seraln: 

Et ces deux yeux d^une fuyte suyvle 
Entre les mains du Moteur souveraln 
Plrent mouvoir la oph^e de ma vie, 

The thlrteerxh sonnet Is dedicated to the peot's mistress, whose 

perfect soul is returning to be reunited with Its original: 

Puls que . la main de la salge nature 
Bastlt ce corps, des graces le sejour, 

Poior embelllr le beau de nostre Jour • 

Du plus parfalct de son architecture: 










Pui 0 que le del trassa la portraiture 
De cet esprit, qul au del falct retour, 

Habandozinant du nonde le grand tour 
Pour se rejolndre a sa vlve pelncture: 

Puls que le Dleu de mes affections 
T engrava tant de nerfeotlons, 

. Pour flgurer en cete carte pelnte 

L'astre benlng de ma fatallte, 

J appen' ce voeu a'‘1'Immortallte 

Devant les pleds de vostre Image salncte, 37 

Du Be Hay's evolution to a platonic conception of love, which was 

begun In the closing 15 sonnets of the Olive and developed In the 

Zlll sonnet de I'honneta amour, reaohes a climax In the Eleeie . 

published In 1553 In the second edition of the Recuell de nopsip. 

The specific source of Inspiration of the El^gle Is not known, yet ' 

one can conjecture that It Is Italian. Regardless of the souroe. the 

is primary Importance for the place It holds In du Bellay^s 
evolution from petrarchinlsm to platonism. 


The E lsffie is freed completely of petrarchlst spetbh and very 
thoroughly of petrarchlst thought. The poem, referred to by Merrill 
as the fullext expression In the history of love which Is platonic, 
appeared only four years after the Olive. the climax of du Bellay's 
petrarchanlsm. It brought out In detail, as Merrill Indicates, the 
way In which the principle that love Is to be directed towards virtue 
and celestial truth might be expected to work under a given set of 
circumstances and with an orthodox pair of lovers. Merrill concludes 
that It would be difficult to carry the platonic theory to a higher’ • 
degree without falling on the one hand Into pedantry and on the other 
Into mawklshness. It Is not the gusty and unhappy passion of the 
petrarohans but "a love which soars above the pettiness of every¬ 
day existence, a love purged of carnal and temporal emotlone which 
gives the roul strenght and tranquility net ctherwlse to be attained." 38 
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The following passage from the Elegle shows du Ballay's \iltlmate 
accoptano6 of platonic dootrlnas 

Oe n'est un joug qul captive mon emie 
Soubz le lyen d^une Impudlcyie flanme; 

Hals c'est un Joug d'amltie conjugale, 

■' Qul d'une foy honnestement egale ^ 

Separe en deux celle chaste amitie, 

Dont vous avez la premiere moltle, 

Oeste moltl6 que vous avez pour galge, 

• Long temps y a que I'eustes en partage, 

Et oe fut lors qu'amour et fermete^ 

Me flrent serf de voetre honnestlte, 

L'autre moltle, oelle qul I'ha salsle, 

Croyez qu'elle ha si blen este cholsle, 

Qu'autre ne peult mleulx qu'elle merlter 
L'honneste amour que je vous veulx porter,39 

The climax pf platonism In the works of du Bellay, then, appeared 

In the Heouell de noesle of 1553. Appearing In the same collection 

was also du Bellay's formal renunciation of petrarchan doctrine, the 

I • 

ode, A une dame, latter called Centre les netraraulfttAg; when published 

. * ^ 
with the Jeux rustloues In 1558. 
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The ode, Oontre les petraroulstes. Is referred to l?y Vlaney 
as a "protestation de 1'esprit national oontre une lltt^ature ■ 
Inportee de I'etranger," tn the ode, du Bella/ dismisses such works 
as his own Olive and the Rime di diversi as examples of hollow 
' rhetorio. He then laimohes a broadside against all petrarchan con¬ 
ventions. " II raille d'abord les emphases et les antitheses, puis 
oe sent les valns portraits, etemelles repllques d'un vlell original; 
oe sent ensulte les pernetuelles invocations ^ une nature, toujours 

pareille et jamais r^elle; oe sent encore les d^guisements mytho- 

• ^ 

logiques, les images geometriques, astronomiques, meoaniques et geo- 

n 41 

graphlques, These conventions, all Italian In origin and all 
/ >■ 

borrowed from Italian texts by du Bellay in writing in his earlier 
works, are now held up to ridicule; yet. Ironical as it seems, du 
Bellay is in all probability using Italian texts as the basis for his 
refutation of these petrarchan conventions In French literature^ 

Du Bellay, according to Vleiney, would not have dared to renounce and 
ridicule that which had been done by the leading Italian Renaissance 
poets had the Italians not given him the material with which to do so. 
Thus du Bellay once again turned to Italian works as a source of 
reference; he utilized the writings of those Italians who had held 
up to ridicule the works of tJie bemblst poets, namely, Nicolas Franco, 
Iretinoj Bern!, lasca, and Mauro. 

Franco, in ridiculing the petrarchlst poets, remarked in a 
letter published in 1552: "Voulez-vous savolr oe que e'est qu'un 
petrarquiste? O'est queuqu'ua qul ne salt pas falre un sonnet sans 
voler des vers." In another letter he satirically summed up 
petrarchanism as follows: "Je vois en un din d'oeil des montagnes. 
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des oolllneSi des ooteaux^ des oompagnesjv des plalnes^ des mers^ 

% 

dee fleuves, fontalnes^ des rives, des gouffres, des pres, des 

fleurs, des fleurettes, des roses, des herbes, du feuillage, des 

valees, des souffles, des vents, des rlvages, des bergers, des eaux 

«orlstalllnes, des b^es, des olseaux, des poissons, des serpentes, des 

moutons, des etoiles, le paradis, le del, la lune, les etolles, le 

solell, lee anges, lea ombres, et les nuages." ^Iretlno made the 

following attack cn petrarchanisms** Si je ne suis pas les traces de 

Bocoacce et de Petrarque, ce n*est pas par ignorance, car Je sais fort 

bien oe qu'ils valent, mais pour ne pas perdre mon temps, ma patience 

et ma reputation dans la folie de vouloir me transformer en eux, ce. 

qul Ji'est pas posslble-"^^ JL'similar satiric tone Is prevalent In the 

works of Bernl and hi* followers, lasca and Mauro, Lasca ridiculed 

• » 

petrarchanlsm In the 'iMlowlng manneri”Qul veut fulr la melancolle, 

r 

Use de grtce, mon oeuvre; eTle lui rempllra le coeur de toute douceur 

oar lol on n'entendre pa« oaquetter le merle Bembo nl ooasser la 

comellle PArarque."^^ Kauro, In the anthology of the school of 

Beml, the Opere piacevole . satirically regrets the fact that he Is 

not a petrarchlst "dont les vers etaient tout borders d'or et de sole, 

qul ^talent toujours dan leurs cabinets de travail 'tenant lea muses 

% 

par les cheveux pour leur falre oraoher des sentences gentlllettes et 

elegantes.** ^^The tone and nature of the satire' In the Opere olaoevole 

\ 

as well as In the works of Aretlno and Franco, which du Bellay 

certainly read, as Vlaney has shown, led du Bellay to compose his 

famous ode Centre les petraroulstes i 

J'ay oublle I'art de Petrarqulzer, 

Je veulx d'Amour franohement de^^ser. 

Sans vous flatter, et sans me deviser; 

Oeulx qul font tant de plalntes, 

N'ont pas tant de peine la moltle, ^ 

Comma leurs yeui, pour vous fair© pltie, 

Jettent de larmes felntes. • • ^7 






■yi^r 

n. 

• • • » 

.1 • * ' ^ 

Vlaney, In summarizing the influence of Italy on du Bellay in 
writing the ode against petrarchanism says: ”0n le voit, c'est par 
I'ltalie que duBellay fut invite a'bruler I'idole du pe'trarquisme 
que la.Pranoo apres I'ltalie avait si devote'ment adore'e, et c'est 
I'ltalie qui lui donna le ton oonvenant a ce genre de persiflage, 

To.ut alors avait des orlglnes Itallennes, Jusqu'axix mouvements de 
r^volte centre 1'Influence de I'ltalie." 

Shortly after his renunciation of petrarchanism du Bellay Is 
sent to Rome in the service of Jean du Bellay, His separation from 

his beloved Prance for three years supplied him with the inspiration 

% 

and material for his last three l:isportant works, Les ftntiqultes.d^ 
Rone . Lea gegrets . and Les Jeux rustiques . 


LES ANTIQUITES DE ROME 

The originality of du Bellay In writing Lee dptiqulte^s de Rome 
Is, as In his wor)cs written prior to his 3 year stay In Home, slight. 

”11 n'a guere fait qu'y reunir oe qu'avalent dlt de plus Int^ressant, 
sur la majeste de Rome et sur la m^lancolle de ses mines, quelque 
po^es anolens et modemes,” With respect to specific textual 
sources. It Is the Latin poets Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Lucan who 
provided du Bellay with the majority of his material for Les /?ntlqultes. 

m • 

de Rome : his heavy reliance on the Latin poets la caused. In part, by 
. * * * 
the fact that .there were few existing Italian sonnets written on the 

ancient majesty of Rome. The few existing Italian sonnets were, however, 

% 

used by du Bellay as bases for sonnets-Ih' Les Antlquites de Rome . 

Guldlcoonl'e sonnet on the ancient majesty of Rome ( Rime dl dlversl . 

1545 , p. 144} Is the basis of du Bellay's sonnet 17; and Sannazzaro's 

sonnet 4 Is the basis of sonnet l4.lSoimet 7 of Les yintlcult/s de Rome 

Is a translation of a sonnet In the second book of the Rime dl dlversl 

without a signature, which has been attributed to both Oastlgllone and 

Ouldlcoloni* . ' ■ 

• 

Superbl colli, e vol sacre mine 
Ohe'l nome sal dl Roma anchor tenete; 

' Ahl che rellqule miserande havete • 

Dl tante anlme eocelse e pellegrlne 

I 

Theatrl, archl, colossi, opre divine 
- Trlomphal pompe glorlose e llete. 

In poco cener pur converse sete ^ 

E fatte al vulgo vll favola al fine. / 

• 4 * 

Oosl se ben'un tempo, al tempo guerra 
Fanno I'opere famose, a passo.lento: 

£ I'opre, e 1 noml Insleme 11 tempo atterra 

-V Vlvro dunque fra mlel martlr contento, 

Ohe se'l tempo da fine a olo ch'e In terra, 

Bara forsl anchor fine al mlo tormento.30 






The preceedlng sonnet from the Rime dl dlversl was used by du Bellay 

• • 

as the basis for his sonnet It 

Sacrez costeaux, et vous salnotes rulnes, 

Qul le seul nom de Rome retenez, 

Vleux monuments, qul encore soustenez 
L'honneur poudreux de tant d'ames divines: 

Arcz trlomphaux, polntes du del volslnes, 

Qul de voir le del mesme estonnez, 

Las, peu a^peu centre vous devenez. 

Fable du peuple et publlques rapines1 

■'*. • Et blen qu'au temps pour un temps faoent guerre 
Les bastlments, si est-ce que le temps 
Oeuvres et noms flnablement atter^. 

Trlstes desire, vlvez donques contents: 

Oar si le temps flnst chose si dure, 

II flnlra la peine que endure. 51 

In addition to these very direct uses of Italian texts, the Indirect 

Influence of Italian thought la felt throughout the collection. ”S1 

du Bellay ne leur (les po^es Itallens) a pas prls un grand nombre 

de dAalls, c'est eux qul lul.ont suggere I'lde'e de chanter en sonnets 

les mines de Rome. ”52 Among the Indirect Italian Influences were the 

* • 

Latin works of Sannazzaro, who wrote an elegy on the mines of Oumes, 
and the Latin writings of Janus Vltalls, who wrote on the ancient 
majesty of Rome. These works. In all probability, du Bellay read • 
during his stay In Rome. The most Important Indlrec.t Influence Is, 
however, the result of du Bellay's attempt to regain, with the 
Antlault^s de Rome, the popularity that was his before his departure 
for Rome as a result of the Olive . It Is for this reason that du Bellay, 
despite his renunciation of petrarohan love, used certain petrarohan 
poetic techniques throughout Les ^ntloultes de Rome . 

These techniques and common places, formerly used In reference 


to the poet's lady, are used la Les /fatloultes de Rome In reference 
to'that ancient city. In sonnet 5$ tor example, du Bellay praises 
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amoient Home In the same manner that a petrarohan lover would praise 
hla beloved! 

Qul voudra voir tout oe qu'on peu nature 
L'art et le del, Rome, te vlenne voir 53 

A similar means of expression was formerly used by du Bellay to 

praise the beauty of his lady: 

SI le plnceau pouvalt montrer aux yeulx 

Ce quo le del, les Sleux et la Nature ont pelnt en vous.^ 

In' the tercets of sonnet 5 du Bellay, in describing the body and soul 

of ancient Rome, utilized the epitaphs that were'wrltteh'^by .the 

petrarchan poets when one of their fellow poets died: "Ce sonnet 5 

est alnsl comme une ^pltaphe de Rome et chose curleuse, 11 ressemble 

etrangement G^ I'un des nombreuz sonnets-^pltaphes compos/ a 1*occasion 

de la mort de Bembo,” The works of the poet Bembo, as well as the 

arts of Rome, are Immortal, even*though the bodies are dead: 

II Bembo e morto, 11 volgo grlda e plange. . . • 

II Bembo vlve e le sue opre 11 fanno - 

Vivo da I'hlstro al Nil, dal Tago, al Gange^® 

t 

Le corps de Rome est de^ralld^. . . 

Male ses escrlpts, qul son loz le plus beau 
Kalgre' le temps arraohent du tombeau, 

Pont'son Idole errer parmy le monde, 57 » 

Nhat Ariosto said of Marganor in the Orlando Purioso (O.P,, XIXVII, 

110} du Bellay used to describe the city of Rome: 

Oome torrente che superbo faccla 
Lunga ploggla talvolta o nlevl sclolte 
Va rulnoso, e gul da* montl cacola 
Gll arborl o 1 sassl e 1 oarapl e le rlooolte, 

. Vlen tempo poi, che I'orgogllosa faccla 
' Gll cade, e si le forze gll son tolte, 

Oh'un fanolullc, una femmlna per tutto 
Passar lo puote, e spesso a plede asdutto* 58 

An Identical technique Is used by du Bellay to describe ancient Rome: 

Oomzie on passe en i\4 le torrent sans danger, 

Qul soulolt en hlver estre roy de la plalne. 
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Et ravir par les champs d'xme fulte hautalne 
L'espolr du laboureur et I'espolr du berger;. . . . 

JlLlnsi cuelx gul jadls souloient a teste basse, , 

Du triomphe aomaln la gloire accompagner, 

Sur ces poudreuz tombeaux exercent leur audace, 

Et osent les vainouz les valnqueurs desdalgner. 59 

Petrarchan descriptive techniques and conventions similar to those 

discussed above occur throughout Les ^.ntioultes de Rome . Even though 

the specific textual sources are not known for many of the Imitations, 

the Italian tradition of petrarohanlsm Is everywhere In the collection, 

A similar use of Italian poetlo teohnlques and thought Is seen In 

Les Regrets and In Les Jeux ructlcues. 


5 
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LES RZGRSTS • 

1 declaration of originality, similar to the one found in 

r, / V 

the preface to the Olive , is made by du Bellay in the Dedlcaoe a 

M, d'Avanson, ambassadeur de ?rance a Borne": 

* % • 

I 

Je ne veulx feullleter les exemplalres grecs, 

Je ne veulx retracer les beaux traicts d'un Horace 
Et molns veulx-Je Imlter d'un Petrarque la grace, 

Ou la voix d'un Honsard, pour chanter mes regrets,. . . 

Je me contenteray dc slmplement escrlre 

Ce que la passion seulement me fait dire, gQ 

Sans reoheroher ailleurs plus graves arguments. . . 

« 

Is in the Olive . du Bellay's declaration of originality in Les gegrets 
is, in all probability, false. 

Pour years before du Bellay's arrival in Rome, 15^9, Allsandro 

Plooolomlnl published a collection of sonnets, the Cento sonetti . 

• • 

• ) 

which, as Vlaney has shown, du Bellay read during his stay in Home, 
Plccolomlnl'8 collection contains "des pieces d'amour, une pi^ce 
pour le jeudi-saint avant la'ccmmunion et tme autre pour le vendredt- 
salnt devant le crucifix, des satires centre divers personnagjjs, ti is 
peu mechants, d'ailleurs, et oh I'lndividu attaqu^ n'est jar..,.,: 
design'e que par un pseudonyme, des reflexions sur certainc 'Jvc'Lements, 

a • 

comme le Oonoile de Trente, des billets a des amis et des Ovv-idenoes 

sur I'auteuf lui-meme—>11 se plaint d'etre e^ Rome, prive de Ixberte, 

servant des seigneurs, prenant des cheveux blancs a ce metier, re- 

grettant sa ch^e patrie, aspirant au jour ou 11 reverra les douces 

oollines de Sienne et oh 11 reviendra lire en palx au murmure de 

• # 

leurs ruisseaux."^^ The striking similarity between Piooolomini's 
"journal Intlme" in sonnet form and Lea Regrets has led Vlaney to 
conclude that "les Cento sonetti de Piooolomini sent le premier 
orayon des Regrets ." \ 
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In addition to the sonnets of Plccolominl, du Bellay relied 

heavily,'In writing Lee Pegretsl on the satiric sonnets that were 

popular In fifteenth century Italy. The specific Italian texts 

have not yet been located yet the similarity between the Italian 
' « 

satire and that used by du Bellay maTces It very probable that du 

Bellay used Italian nouroes as the basis of the satiric sonnets In 
% 

Les fei'Tets , The most Important fifteenth centiiry Italian writer 

of satiric sonnets was Burchlello, a florentlne, "qul composalt des 

vers satlrlques en manlant le rasolr. . .Ces vers furent juges si 

bons que les florentlns donn^ent au barbler le non de ses vers, et 

oomme le flgaro de Florence falsalt'des vers a la 'burchla', on le 

baptlsa Burchlello, et comme 11 fit ^cole, on appela see sieves 

les poetes burchlellesques,"^^ . ' 

Similar to the sonnets of Burchlello and his group were the 

• # 

sonnets of Matteo Franco and lulgl Pulce, which described maliciously 
the rival'cities of Venice, Milan and Naples,^ and those of Seraph-j 
Ino dell'Acqullla, which satirically described the vices of the 

i * 

court of Rome. 

The satiric sonnets of Burchlello, Franco, Pulce and Seraphlno 

dell'Acqullla, as well as those of Plccolomlnl, thub provided du 

Bellay with much of the material for Les r?egret3 . In addition to 

the works of these poets, there, are numerous Indirect Influences 

of the petrarchan poets. In the form of petrarchan oonventlbns. In 

Les Pefrrets . As In Les Antloultes de Rome du Bellay used these 

conventions In an attempt to regain the popularity that was his before 

his departure for Rome as a result of the Olive . 

In Lee Pegrets Ju Bellay lamented his separation from France In 

# 

the same manner that a petrarchan poet would lament the death of 






his lady or her simple ingratitude or her departure. The Image of 
the lost lamb Is used by Pamphllo Sasso In speaking of himself when 
separated from his beloved: 

Oomme le tlmlde agneau qul se trouve abandonee, rempllt 

.tous les lleux des lamentations de sa douleur, appelant 

sa m^re; alnsl fais-Je ilogln^ de ton beau visage; par les 

fordts, par les colllnes, par les monts, par les values, 

Je vals orlant. o5 
% 

Sasso said of his beloved, du Bellay said of France in sonnet 
Les fiegrets i 

France, m^re des arts, des armes et des loiz, 

Tu m'as noiirry long temps du lalot de ta mamelle: 

Ores,' oomme un agneau qul sa nourrlce apnelle, ' 

^ Je remplls de ton nom les antres et les bols. 

• B » 

Si tu m'as pour enfant advoue quelquefols, 

Que ne me respons-tu malntenant, o cruelleT 
France, France, respons a ma trlste querelle; 

Hals nul, slnon Echo, ne respond ^ ma vols. 

Entre les loups cruels j'erre parmy la plains, 

Je sens venlr I'hyver de qul la frolde halelne 
J)'une tremblante horreur fait herlsser ma peau. 

Las, tes autres algneauz n'ont faute de pasture, 

Ils ne oralgnent le loup, le vent ny la frold^e: 

SI he suls-Je pourtant le plre du troppeau. 

A Petrarchan would. In describing the state of his heart, use a • 

series of antitheses, as In the following sonnets by Charletot 

Je suls qul me fult et se cache, Je fuls qul veut me 
fairs content; Je lalase la terre ferme pour semer sur 
le vent; Je deda^ne le fruit et me pals de feulllage amer; 
malheureux alter^ Je fuls I'eau; pouvant avoir du plalslr, 
Je cherche du torment; a'^chaque Instant on m'appelle et Je 
n'entends point, mals j'appelle qul Jamals ne me repond; 
dans les flammes, Je detins une glace Inerte et, au milieu 
de la nelge, un feu ardent: Je lalese le repos et poursuls • 
la douleur. 

Du Bellay describes his mundane life In Rome in the same manner: 

J'ayme la llberte*^, et languls en service, 

Je n'ayme point la court, et me fau^t ooxirtiser, 

Je n'ayme la felntlse et me fault degulser, 

J'ayme simpllcite et u'apprens que malice; 


What 
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Je n'adore les 1)16118, et Bars a I'avarlce, 

Je n'ayTne les honneurs et me les fault prlser, 

Je veux garder ma fo 7 , et me la fault brlser, 

Je cherche la vertu et ne trouve que vice; 

^ * 

Je oherohe le repos et trouver ne le puls, 

J'embrasse Ic plalslr, et n'esprouve que'ennuis, 

Je n'ayme dlscourlr, en raison 3® fonde; 

J'ay le ccjrps maladlf, et me fault voyager; 

Je suls ne pour la muse, on me fait mesnager; 

Ne suls-3e pas (Morel) le plus ch^tlf du monde? 

% 

The two preceedlng petrarchan conventions or common places, as well 
a^ many others, occur throughout les Regrets . They show, indirectly 
at least, the influence of Italian thought on du Bellay In writing 
his later works. The speolfio Italian texts which served du Bellay 
as sources' have not all, at this point, been identified. Yet one 
can conjecture with some degree of certainty that the sonnets in 
Les l^egrets are all based on' Italian sources. 
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lES jsnx rosiiores 

In Lea Jeux rustlouee. written as a distraction by du Bfjllay 

during his stay In Home, ''le po^te n'a mis que son art, 11 n'y 

/ h69 

a mis nl ses Idees nl son coeur. The thrlty eight works of the ' 

collection are written In various forms and meters; ”on y rencontre 

un peu de tout, oomme si 1'auteur avalt voulu r^xuner dans xme 

oeuvre ses divers talents po^tlques,''70 

\ % 

Du Bellay's primary source of material In writing these 

I 

"compositions champdtres" was the Lusus of the Venetian diplomat 
Navagero (pseudonyme Naugerlus). In the Lusus '*Du Bellay a trouve 
un sentiment de la nature analogue a celul qu* eprouvalent les 
anclens, un sentiment excluslf de tout ^mol profond et de touts, 
envolee lyrlque, sentiment mesure, nettement deflnl, se llmltant 
aux Impressions de la campagne et de la vie rurale; pour cadre des 

w * 

tableaux champ^tres; pour personnages, des paysans et des troupeaux. 

Or ces tableaux si simples et.sl vrales s'aocordent mervellleusement 

^ % 

aveo les visions famllleres quo sa (du Bellay} m^olre avalt gardees 

des paysans et des moeurs de son Anjou natal. £n consequence, 11 

n'a pas eu la molndre'peine ^ transpoeer .les elements qul lul 

fournlssalt son module. Ce qu'll a lu s'est substitiie chez lul 

spontanement wo qu'll a lu." 

Twelve of the thrlty eight works of the .T^uy p^stloues are 

translations of works from the Lusus of Kavagero. Two of the com-; • 

positions are■taken from Bembot the Oomnlalnte des Setvres aux 

Kvmphes Is translated from Bembo's Paunus ad Nvmnhas. ' and the work 

• ♦ 

entitled Sur un chapnelet de roses Is freely Imitated from Bembo'e 
lolaa ad Paunum . The remaining twenty four works In Les Jeux rustlouee . 
whose souroe has not yet been Identified, are, I believe, based on 


□ 








Italian or Latin works. Much further study and research will be 
. necessary,thowever, to very such an hypothesis. 
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CONCLUSION 

Throughout his literary career du Bellay relied heavily 
upon Italian literature. His early works. La Qeferse et Illus¬ 
tration de la langue francalse and L*Olive are freely Imitated 
or translated directly from the works of Italian poets or 
theorists of language, A similar use of Italian thought Is 
lx du Bellay*s evolution from a petrarchan to a platonic coc 
Ian of love and his ultimate rejection of petrarchanlsm. In * 
works published after du Bellay*s return from Rome, Les Antlqultes 

de Rone . Les Regrets , and Les Jeux Rustloues . the exact Italian 
# * 

texts used by du Bellay are not all known, yet the extensive use 
of Italian poetic conventions and common places In these works 
pennlts one to conjecture that they are based on Italian texts. 
Much further historical study and textual research will be 
necessary however to verify such an hypothesis, Pierre Vllley, 

In summarizing du Bellay*s debt to Italian literature concludes: 
"Plus nous peneterons dans 1*etude de notre l6eW sleole, plus 
nous devrons reconnaltre que les auteurs vralment orlglnaux y sont 
rares, De plus en plus nous devens nous convalncre que notre 
dette envers l*Italle a etc considerable et nous ne la oonnalss- 
ons encore que tree lnco!^plet<?5nent«** 

Yet to consider the works of du Bellay as unoriginal Is to 
Impose a twentieth century definition of the word originality upon 
a writer of the Prenoh Renaissance, an age when *'on s'occupalt 
molns de cr^er que de ressuclter les creations de l*antlqulte et 
de l*Italle.*' To be original In the sixteenth century meant to 
choose dlsorlnlnately: **1^ veritable original Ite au 16 erne sleole 











oonsls-talt peut-^tre a cholslr parml lee creations anclennes 
celles qul s'adaptalent a dee besoins aotuelles." In this 
respect du Bellay, despite his extensive use of Italian liter 
ature. Is perhaps the most original wtlter of the French 
Renalssaoioe. 
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french 227: the Renaissance in BvLYope, Fall i9o5 

Dtt Bellav’s debt to and hnovledge of Italian IS.terature 



lc;iO..’LA dEPEH5?E ST ILLUSTRATION DE LA LANGUE FRANCA ISB 

1. Du Bg'ilay* 8 Defe nse et Illuotratlon io a reply to Thoiaas Sibilet s 
Art no e ti g vie of 15^8, ^ 

Du Bellay:Il est temps que Ic latin cede le pas au frsngais. 


2. Spercne Speronl’e Dialogo delle lingue is a reply to'|Jun professeur 
d’^oquenco'* who proposed that latin was superior to ' la lancue 
vulgaire.'* ^ 

Speronl; II est temps que le laiin cede le pas a la langue vulgairo 


1549_ L*OLIVE (50 f^onnots); when republished in 1550 the collection 

contained 115 sonnets; Petrarchian in nature. 

The following sonnets of 1 * Olivo are based on the Orlsndp_ Furioso 
or on the Onere Hinori of Ludivico Ariostos 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8, 

9. 


Olive, 

ft 

H 

ti 

rt 

ri 

ri 

It 

« 


10 . 


It 


11 . 

12 . 


13. 


It 



16. " 

17. •* 

18 , 

19. ^ 

20 . ” 

21 . " 
22 , ” 

23. ” 


sonnet 

5—tr 

anclation 

of 

Ariosto's 

sonnet 

2 

H 

7— 

rt 

rt 

tl 

If 

22 

It 

8— 

rt 

H 

ri 

It 

7 

It 

lo¬ 

II 

rt 

fi 

It 

6 

ti 

ll— 

rt 

rt 

It 

rt 

17 

rt 

18— 

rt 

rt 

rt 

rt 

18 

H 

30— 

rt 

11 

rt 

rt 

8 


'• 33—-Ist quat. and tercets trans. of S. 10 

" 78- -one line taken from Orlando Furioso . VII. 

16, line 2. 

'• 93—based on lettre from Bradamante to Ruggiero, 
0. P,, XLIV, 61-66. 

" 99«.-iast tercet from O.P,, ICXXI, 5» 11. 1-3. 

'> 25 —..daptation frjm sceno of despair in 

O.P., XXIII, 125-6. 

” 29—Bradamante assures Ruggiero she will always 

be true to him, O.P., XLIV, 61-66, 

" 31—1st quat. is Petrarch’s phrasing. Last 10 

lines from 0%P., XLV, 52-39; absence of loved 
one compared to dreary vrlnter. 

” 55—Based on a letter from Bradamante to 

Ruggiero, O.P.. XLIV, 61-65, 

” 37—Oomplaints of Eradaiuante,O.P., XXXII, 18-25. 

•* 42—trans, of part of the scone where Orlando 

goes mad; O.P.. XXIII, 127. 

" 47—Bradamante’s wish to sleep forever to 

avoid suffering and sorrow; O.P., XXXIII,63-^. 

” 71—The portrait of Alcina Is the portrait of 

Olive; O.P., Vli, 10-16. 

97—inspired by stanzas 42 and 43 of the first 
canto of Orlando, 

** 6—based on the 10th madigral of Ariosto. 

” 28—Bradamante’a wish to sleup forever, O.P., 

XXXIII, 60-64. 

” 84—from a pi-ose passage in Sannazaro's 

Arcad.la. prooa settima. 


The following sonnets of the Olive are based on sonnets by Petrarch: 


24. 

25. 

26. 


A 

It 

rt 


” 93—Petrarch ^ 193 

69—Petrarch 192 

'• 94—Petrarch # 134 








V 


27. Olive, sonnet 89- 

28. " ’’ 27- 

29. " " 96- 

50. " ’• 67- 

31. ” '• 62- 


-Petrarch ^ 269 
» 187 
" # 271 

•' if 120 

'• if 209 




The folloving sonnets of the L* Olive contain a word, line, or image 
used by Petrarch: 


52. 

53. 

34. 

35. 


ti 

tt 

r< 

!» 


« 

n 

ri 

It 


84. 

85* 

65' 

92- 


rt 

It 

II 

It 


if 28 
if 148 
if 2 
if 39 


The following sonnets of L* Olive are copied from sonnets in the 
Rime di diveroi eccallentlss auttorl. published In 1545. 


36. 

ft 

rt 

2—Sansovino, p. 210 

37. 

ft 

It 

3—Guidicclone, p. 155 

38. 

rl 

tt 

9—Oastlgllone, p. 179 

39. 

tt 

ft 

13—Mozzarello, p. 87 

40. 

n 

ft 

19—V. Hartelll, p. 20 

41. 

ft 

rt 

20—Moszarello, p. 72 

42. 

rt 

fl 

2k —della Torre, n, 105 

45. 

ft 

rt 

38—Molsa, p. 115 

44. 

rl 

ft 

41—B. Toraitano, p. 257 

45. 

ft 

It 

43—Pr. Coccio, p. 339 

46. 

II 

It 

48—G. Caraillo, p» 60 

47. 

It 

tr 

49—Th. Castellani, p. 44 

48. 

ft 

ft 

52—Lelio Capilunl, p. 341 

49. 

II 

tt 

54—V. Guirino, p. 180 

50. 

ft 

It 

57—Portunio Spira, p. 197 

58. 

It 

fl 

58--Portunlo n. Amanio, p. 41 

52. 

tt 

rt 

66—Camillo A. Oaula, p, 331 

53. 

n 

ft 

67—Bembo, p. 10 

54. 

rt 

ti 

73--Ottaviano Salvi, p. 281 

55. 

rt 

rt 

76—?o'"tunlo Spira, p. 199 

56. 

tt 

r} 

86—Guidiccione, p, 170 

57. 

rt 

ft 

96--C, Tolornsi, n, 556 

58. 

rt 

rt 

99—della Casa, n. 270 

59. 

rt 

H 

100—-‘della Casa, p. 270 

60. 

rt 

tt 

115—Bernardino Daniollo, p. 2 


The following sonnets of 1* Olive are copied from sonnets In the 
Rine di dlvex-^sl ecosllGntisn auttori, oublished in 1548 


61. 

ft 

rt 

23—Rinieri, p. 20 

62. 

tl 

rt 

6k —Carlo Zancharuolo, p 

63. 

rl 

rt 

65—Bart, Gottlfredi, p. 

6^-.. 

rl 

rt 

80—P. Barignano, p. 62 

65. 

rt 

rt 

83—Hinleri, p. 22 

66. 

rt 

rt 

87—Glr. Volpe, p. 55 

67. 

It 

rt 

91—Ber. Toiaitano, p. 39 

68. 

ri 

rt 

110—Ignato, p. 128 


In the 68 sonnets of the 01if.v e listed above du Bellay has borrowed 
from moro than 35 different Italian posts and authors. 




1552 — Lag XIII aonne-ta de l*honi»- te amour 


Published In^ the f rst edlti.jh of The Recuell de _po_e 3 la , 1552 
Formal Pctrarchianisn out Platouistlc in thought; based on the 
Erraurn Ataoureugeo de Ponxus de Tyard; The XIII sonnets marie 
the growing change from Petrarchianlsni to a purer Platonism in 
du Bellay'a thought; In the first sonnet du Be^lay indicates 
the main idea of his vorki "Amour I’avalt sacre pr^«ra de son 
HONNEim.'* (du Sellav 3 capitals). In the other sonnets "o’etait 
la conception <^ae I’^raour spirltuel I’eraportait sur l*anou:^ dee 
sene, comae la bcaute de 1’esprit I’emportait sur la beaute du 
corps." 

Sonnet IV, the first tercet: Le premier feu de moQ molnd^e plalzi 
Faict halleter mon altor^ dezir/ Puis de noz coeurs la celest g. 
AndrogT/nc . (my underlining) 

1553—T/ Sle"gie ^ 

Published In the second edition of the Recueil de Poesje . 1553 
Du Bellay frees himself completely of Petrarchlst speoch and very 
thoroughly of Petrarchist thought. He now conceives man’s true 
affection to be directed above the body and the passing qualities 
of his lady. The ElGc:ie is, in fact, the climas of du Bellay‘s 
Platonism. This climar of Platonism came four years after the 
Olivo , his climax of Petrarchianlsm. 

1555 —A un e ^datn o ^ 

later called Qontre l ea oet raraulstes , when published with the 
Di^^e^s Jeur Rust i oucs'* .! 15^)V This ode, according to Viajiey, 
is" a "protsstetion de I’esnrit national centre une litterature 
importe'e do l'e''tranger," yet it itself is based on Italian 
Dourcae; Du Ecllcy’s ode is '•aoed on tha worlcs of the following 
Italian authors who expressed an anti-petrarchian sentiment in 
their works: 


1* Nicolas Franco, called the "satirique florentin" 
■Le_Pc'i:arcu.l3tfl , 1539 

2, L Aretin 


in 


5. les poeteo bemesques; the works of these poetes 
were collected in the Opere piagevole 

A. Berni-- Gaoltolo della pesta 

B. Le Lasca 

G, Ilauro-- Capitolo della caccla 
4, Bembo—- Gli Azolani (partly anti-petrarchian) 

1 ggS —Leg Ant ionites _de Remo 

^sed primarily onLatin and not Italian sourcesjthe following 
Latin authors all dealt with the majesty of Home:7irgil, Horace, 
Ovid, PropercG and Lucan, 

loalian influences in l>3g Ant: l auit.e g: according to J. Vlaney in 
his Le nstrarauisra e en France au XYIgtuq Bi^cle, p. 324—^Si du 
Bella,y ne lour ^les poetes Itallens) a pris^ un grand nombre 
de details, e'eot eux qui lul ont suggere I'lde'e de chanter les 
rulneo de Roms et celle do les chanter on sonnets." 

The germ of the idea of Les Antlqultes de Romo came from the 
followinsr three authors: 






>/ 


1, Sannazcro's elegy on the rulnes of Cuaes (In Latin) 

2, Janus Vitales’s epigram on Rome (In Latin) 

3» Buchanan (Scotch poet), vrote against the vices of the popes, 
also in Latin. 

The few Petrarchlan sonnets written on the majesty of Home were 
copied by du Bellay; ha then wrote others based 'on these copied 
sonnets* 

1, Sonnet 17—based on Gnidiccion’s sonnet on the misery 
of Rome ( Rlmedi diverse, 15^5$ V* 14A) 

2, Sonnet 14—based on ^annasaro's sonnet ^ IV 

3» Sonnet 7—-a complete translation of c connet in the 
second edition of the R ime di d5.verse without a 
signature. The sonnet io attributed to both Castiglloue 
and Guidiccioni. 

y 

Petrarchlan conventions or common places in I.es <'\nt5.qu5.tles. : 

Bu Seilay addresses Rome as the Petrarchlan poet addresses his 
lover, 

1. Sonnet # 5—du Bellay repeats of Rome what a Petrarchla- 
would say his lover: Qui voudra voir tout ce QU*on 
peu nature/L'art, et le del. Bomne, te vienne voir. ./ 
In the Olive , sonnet 7 he says: el le pinceau pouvait 
raontrer aux youz/ce que le ciel, les Dieuz, la nature 
ont peint en vous. , ./ 

2, Vfhat Ariosto In the Orlando Furiosp says of Marganor 

(O.P., XXXVII, 110) I)u says of Rone in the 

sonnet "Oomme on passe en etc Ic torrent sens danger.” 

-Les Regrets ^ 

Du iell^ states in the '’Dedicace a M. d’Avansoa”:Jc ne veulz 
feuilleter les ezemplaires grecs/Je no veuli retracer lea 
beaus traits d'un Horace/ St, raoins vculs-Je Imlter d‘un 
Petrarque la grace/, • ,Je me contenteray de slrapleraent esorire/ 
Ce que la passion seulement me fait dira,/ Sans rechercher 
ailleurs plus graves arguments. 

• 

BUT— (The following are the Italian eources of Le? R egretg) i 

!• Alexandre Piccolomini’e Cento Soneljt ! .MBXLVflYj 

Plccolorainl ’ 8 work was wiritten vrit^ the same goals and 
using the same format as du Bellay’s; Oontp SpuelLti 
were published in Roma 4 years before du Bellay arrived* 
The idea of vrritlng a ”Journal intime” in sonnet form 
came to du Bellay from Piccolonini. 

2* les poetes burchiellesqueo (satiric poets) 

3* The sonnets of Matteo Franco and Luigi Pulci. Those 
were malicious descriptions of the rival cities Milan, 
Venise, and Naples, 

4, dell’Aqullla, Seraohii u; his sonnet 89 i.i written against 
the court in Home* 


Petrarchlan oonventions or common places in the 


laments his separation from Prance in the came ct'.nncr a 


; Du Bellay 
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Petrarchlan poet would lament the death of a lover or her 
Bimple Ingratitude or her departure. The following Is a 
Petrarchlan sonnet by Panphilio Saaso( Opera del preclarisslmo 
poeta Kiser Pamphllio Sasso Modene , MCdOodXiX, r.b, o', recto': 
”6ome ei' timidd agnell' del greg^e fore.,,,) :Con>me le timide 
agneau, qui se trouve abandonne rsmplit tous les lieuz des 
lamentations de sa douleur, appelant sa meie; ainsi fals-Je 
eloigns de ^on beau visage; par les for^s, par les collinsa, 
par les valeei., je vais criant,” What Sasso says of his lover 
i)u Bellay says of Prance in "Prance, m^re des arts, des artnes, 
et des lolx." 

A Petrarchlan would also, in describing the state of his heart, 
use a series of antitheoes, as in this sonnet by OharietoC le 
rimo. del Cioarieto^ Kapoli, 1892, sonnet‘.o XIII;Io soguo chi mi 
fugge c si nasconde...):Je suis qui me fult et se cache, Je fuis 
qui veut me faire^content; Je laisse la terre ferrae pour seraer 
sur le vent; Je dedaigne le fruit et me paio de feuillage araer; 
malhcurcuzcaent altere, Je fuis l‘eau; pouvant avoir du plaisir, 
Je cherche du touraent,..," Du Bellay expresses the same idea in 
sonnet if 59.'J’ayme la liberty, et languis en service, . , 

1553-~Le 3 Jeu:t Rustiques 

works; approx. 20 are in lyrical form, the remainder arc in 
"rimes plate3"ln different meters. 

Des compositions champetres; une des distractions de du Bellay 
a Uoae; in the "Avis au lecteur" Du Eellay Bays;"ce sent des 
pieces faites aux heurex qu’on donne ordinairement nux Jeux, 

aux spectacles, aux banquets et autrss telles voluptas,. 

employez les me^raes heures a'^lc. lecture d’iceluy que celles 
que J'ay employees ^ la composition. ... 

1, The first ^rork of the collection, le Horetu?a de ViT;gi!!,e . 
is, as du Bellay tolls us, a translation of a poem by 
Virgil, 

2, The twelve works which follow the .M pretu.in , are based 
on the works of the venation dciplomat A. Kavagero 
(psoud, Naugerius). Ilavagero*s Luqus was published 
in 1552 with the Latin v:ork8 of Bembo, Oastlglione, 

Cotta and Plamino. It was later published in French 
in Paris in 15^7 or 15^8, 

3, 2 works of the J eux _Rustigues are borrowed from Bombo: 

a. Complainte des Sa t yres aux Nymohes- ^from 
Eembo 8 Paunus ad Nymphas . 1552 

b. Sur un chanpelet ds Hoseg* ~from Bembo's 
l olan ad, Paunura. 1552« 


























KBS METAMORPHOSES DSS 5NFANTS TERRIBLISS 

La perlode entre les deux guerres moadlales, une perlode 
qul se caracterlse par de nombreuses valeurs, "ou les surreallstes 
etudlalent le sol-dlsant deisordre de 1'esprit humaln et ou Glde et 
Olaudel contlnualent une sorts d'humanlsne, Cocteau s est Interesse 
a'^ 1'etude du sol. II n'avalt nl la fol de Claudel nl 1'animation 
d*un mouvement lltteraire corame Breton; 11 represents un melange 
des deux,'* (Wallace Fc’.iley, Guide to Contemporary Literature) Tout 
en acceptant le Catholicisms et le surrealisms 11 les a rejetes— 

11 a pu dono decouvrlr un royaume Inconnu tous les deux; une 
re"allte des emotions, la seule reallte^que peut avoir I'horame, une 
refute qul se base sur I'lntenslt/ de notre experience et qu'on ne 
dolt pas renoncer a un syste'me arbltralre; un royaume dans lequel 
11 a decouvert, selon Powley, les qualities essentlelles de I'homme; 
o'est la reallte de 1'adolescence—le monde des Enfsnts Terrlbles . 

Pour blen comprendre cette reallte^ 11 faut d'abord s'occuper 
du lieu ou 1*action va se d/rouler; on dolt commencer par une e^ude 
du decor car Cocteau met sea personnnges dans un monde, et puls oe 
monde devlent un champ de batallle ou 11 est Impossible de vlvre, 

Des la premiere page on remarque le commencement d'-vine suite de 
metamorphoses du decor du roman; "Ce solr-la, c'etalt la nelge, 

Elle tombalt depuls la vellle et naturellement plantalt un autre 
decor. La olte"^ reculalt dans les ages, Ce velours qul rapetlssalt 
la clt/, la meublalt, la transformalt, 1*enchnntalt, la transformant 
en salon fantome. Les betels cessalent d'etre des loges d'un theatre 
etrange et devenalent bel et bleu des demeure.* barricades sur le 
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passage de I'enneml, Car la nelge enlevalt a la cite son allure 

de place libre ouverte aux Jongleurs, bourreaux, et marchands, 

Elle lul asslgnalt un sens spe^clal, un emploi deflnl de champ de 

batallle,” (Lea Enfants Terribles, Llvre de Poche, pp. 10-11/ 

Volla la permlere metamorphose du decor du roman, 

/ 

La chambre des enfants aussl se metamorphose. D'abord elle 

oontient "deux llts mlnlscules, une commode, une chealnee et trols 

chaises. Entre les deux llts ouviait une porte sur un cabinet de 

/ 

toilette. Sans les llts on 1 auralt prise pour un debarras. Des 
boltes, du llnge, des serviettes eponge Jonchalent le sol, Au 
milieu de la chemlnee tronalt un buste en platre sur lequel on 
avait ajoute a I'encre des yeux et des moustaches; des nunalses flx- 
aient partout des pages de magazines, de Journaux, representant des 
vedettes de film, des boxeurs, des assassins." ( Llvre de Poche, 
pp. 27-28) Peu ^ peu la chambre commence £^ changer car Cocteau va 
pousser le privilege des objets Jusqu*^ les armer d'un pouvolr 
humaln, Quand le medecln arrive nour solgner Paul, Cocteau montre 
Elizabeth "debout derrlere un fauteull regardant une piece Inconnue 
que la nelge suspendalt en I'alr, Cette meprlse d'une ple'ce etait 
augmentee par la glace qul vivalt un peu et qul flguralt un spectre 
Immobile." (Llvre de Poche, pp, 37-38) Quand les enfants rentrent 
de la mer la chambre a prls le large; "Son envergure etait plus 
vaste, plus hautes ses vagues. Dans le monde slnguller des enfants, 
semblable a^ cella de 1'opium, la lenteur devenalt aussl perilleuse 
qu'un record de vltesse." (Llvre de Poche, p. 74) La chambre 
devenalt un peu comme une machine Infemale qu'Elizabeth essayalt 
d'arrcter. Sa position oeeae comme mannequin, ses flancallles Wv/'ciC 
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Michel, ce ne sent que des arr'e^ts temT)oralres, Plus tard quand 
Dargelos envoie le poison a Paul, Cocteau dit que la chambre s' 
enrichissait d'une force occulte. Elle devena it bombe vivante— 
une machine Infernale qul allalt finlr par s'eclater et se detrulre; 
et e'est dans le dernier chap^tre du roman qu'on volt cette des- 
tructlon. Memetles'.,enfant8 ont aide la destruction des objets 
materlels de la chambre. Elizabeth se delectalt de detrulre les 
polntes de vues essentells car 11 fallalt creer une temperature 
d'orage sans laquelle nl Paul nl Elisabeth ne pouvalent pas vlvre; 
et c'Aalt un chef-d'oeuvre qu'lls crealent, un chef-d'oeuvre qu'lls 
e^talent. Dans leur propre cremation rlen ne pesait sur eux, nl les 
conventions de la famllle, nl les habitudes do la socie'te, nl les 
contingences de la vie quotldlenne, nl les fardeurs de I'argent; 
c'etalt une chambre ou 11b e^talent libres ou rlen ne leur etalt plus 
pr^cleux que de pi’eserver la pure llberte des sentiments. La verltal Le 
chambre des enfants etalt .done la creation des enfants eux-mAies. 

Oes deux me^tamorphoses Importantes du decor sont produites par 
I'effet de lumleVe—une absence de lumiere qu'on remarque dans tous 
chapitres du roman. Au commencement du llvre les bees de gaz 
^clalralent mal la cite et elle reoulalt dans les ages. Les pompiers 
pour Gerard ne sont que des allegories qu'il a aper^u dans le nolr, 
Paul Insiste k rabattre la lampe. pour empllr la chambre d'une ombre 
rouge. C'etalt toujours le solr que le rldeau s'est leve sur le 
theatre des enfants :"Le theatre de la chambre s'ouvralt s'" onze hevres. 
La j.urnee pesait aux enfants, lls la trouvalent vide, Un courant les 
entralnalent vers la nult, vers la chambre o\i lls recomnencalent a'^ 
vlvre. Dapuls I'eolalrage de^blle de la clte^/Wonthlers Jusqu'a la 











chambre finale oe ne sont que des pleges de 1'ombre et dee coups 
de grlson. c't t a cause de cette atmosphere nocturne qu'il 
ya a des metamorphoses du decor--de la clt^ Konthlers et de la 
chambre des enfants, 

Oe qul est aussl Important que lea me'tamorphoses du de'cor, ce 
sont les metamorphoses des personnages, Dargelos, le coq du college, 
I'enfant qul Jette la boule de nelge au oommencement du llvre, est 
le personnage le plus Important du roman. Pour comprendre la meta¬ 
morphose de Dargelos 11 faut Audler ses orlglnea hlstorlques. Dar- 
gelos appartlent reelement aux annees d'etudes de Cocteau; I'auteur 
du roman se souvlent de son ami; "ll etalt beau, de cette beaut^ 
anlmale, d'arbre ou de fleuve. Cette beaute^^robuste, surnolse, 
/vldente, ensorcelalt les personnes les plus certalnes de n'y e'tre 
point senslbles: les provlseurs, le concierge, les professeurs. 
Imagines quels desordres pouvalt prCvoquer un Dargelos, chef de bande 
coq du college." (J-J Kim,"Dargelos et les plages de la beaute^. La 
Tcable Ron^.e . Oct. 1955, 123-28.) 

Iti nremlere fols qu‘on remarque le personnage de Dargelos est 
dans xe Sang d'un noete de Cocteau. C'est le moment que cholslt, 
pour prendre soudaln visage et mouvement, une mythologle personelle. 
Le Dargelos qu’on volt dans les llgnes sulvantes du Sang d'un poete 
est le m^rae Dargelos qu'on rencontre dans les Enfants Terrlbles ; 

Le Camarade ^ 

Ce coup de p^lng de marbre etalt boule de nelge 

Et cela lul etolla le coeur 

Et cela etollaIt la blouse du vnlnqueur ^ 

Etolla le vanlqueur nolr que rlen ne protege 

11 restalt stup^alt debout 
Durs la gu^rlte de solitude 

Jf.xbes nues sous'le gti^,les nolx d'or, le houz 
itoile comme le tableau nolr de I'^tude 
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Alnsl partent souvent du college 

Ces coups de polng qul font cracher le sang 

Ces coups de polng ^urs de boule de nelge 

Qul donne la beaute, vlte, au coeur, en passant. 

On trouve la meme description en prose dans les premieres pages des 

Enfants Terribles . C'est le Dargelos, selon Kim, qu'on rencontre a 

cheque page de 1'oeuvre de Cocteau. Dargelos, pour Cocteau, rep- 

resente la forme visible qul reveille 1 ame endormle et 1 Incite a 

deslrer la beaute divine—c est le nom unique et aureole que Cocteau 

donne a tout ce qul de beaut^ le hante pendant sa vie. Dargelos, 

sjmonyme de beauts'^ beaute double, beaute"^ complAe, la fols virile 

et feminine, beaute plelne de naivete et tout a la fols des ruses, 

/\ A y 

Paul, lul-meme, reconnalt que la beaute est une des ruses que la 
nature emplole pour attlrer les etres les uns vers les autres, 

Cette beaute n'est encore qu'uae metamorphose de Dargelos. Dans 
Cadences Cocteau dlt; “Dargelos 1 afln que tu vlennes ^ porter le 
polds de tout dela, 11 fallalt que tu acceptes la mAaraorphose— 
de personnage hlstorlque tu es devenu mythe, tu es devenu I'eleve 
Dargelos des Enfar.ts Terrlbles ." (Kim, “Dargelos et les pleges de 
la beauteV'123-128) 

Tantot Dargelos, la beaute virile, frappera comme un coup de 

polng de marbre, prenant les appearances des boxeurs, des apaches, 

des etolles amerlcalnes, /plngles aux murs de la chambre des enfants. 

II poursult Paul partout et flnlt par se metamorphoser en ;3eunne 

y 

fllle, Agathe. Paul, sans le savolr, avalt transports sur Agathe 

A 

les masses confuses de reve qu 11 accumulalt sur Dargelos. 

A / 

Meme Elizabeth volt cette metamorphose; elle s est apercu que 
tous les apaches, tous les detectives, toutes les etolles eplngles 
par Paul aux murs ressemblalt ^I'orphellne et o'* Dargelos; mals 
Dargelos, synonyme de beaute, ne pouvalt prendre corps qu apres 


y 


avoir cease d etre. II devalt entrer dans la legende, dans la 
vie des aiythes, depassant alnsl son propre personnage. Dargelos, 
c'est un ^tre qul n'est jamais aussl pi4sent qu'au moment ou 11 
a cesse d'etre la; 11 est d'abord,l'eleve du lyc/e Oondorcet et 
enfln I'orphellne Agathe et toujours I'ldee de la beaute accompange 
le mythe, un mythe qul devlent de plus on plus Important dans le 
roman, 

SI Oooteau donne des pouvolrs humalns aux objets, 11 donne 
des pouvolrs aurhumalns aux nersonnages, surtout Elizabeth. Au 
commencement elle n'etalt qu'une jeune fllle, la soeur de Paul, 
mals a la fin elle ^talt ^taa^dieu, le genie de la chambre. Quand 
elle a aporl que I'orphellne Agathe almalt Paul et non pas Gerard 
"elle de'scendalt de sa chambre comma une machine, une machine habltee 
d'un mecanlame dont elle n'entendalt que la rumeur, Oe mecanlsme la 
manoeuvralt, lul commandait de prendre ^drolte, a gauche, lul fals- 
alt ouvrlr, fermer les portes." (Llvre de Poche, p. 138) Bref, elle 
est devenue automate. "Elle etalt comme un personnage surnaturel 
qul sulvalt im couloir, la tlNie vide. Elle est devenue une fan- 
farcane, une grotesque, une annesse. Incapable de se rendre utile, 
de falre quol que ce solt." (Llvre de Poche, p. 93) 

Ces m/tamorphoses des personnages, aussl, se passent dans une 
atmosphere nocturne. La premiere fols que Paul a vu le prof 11 de 
Dargelos, en regardant Agathe, 11 y avait "une ombre pourpre." 
Elizabeth, I'automate, le personnage surhumaln, n'^alt qu'ixne auto¬ 
mate le solr, car c'^alt seulement le solr que les enfants jouaient 
au jeu. On remarque parxout des "olalrs de Ixine theatrale", des 
"flaques de lune et de 1'ombre" des /clalrages surnaturelles, etc, 
Oette lumle're, ce manque de luml^e, c'est 1'agent catalytic qul 
cause les metamorphoses des personnages aussl blen que du decor. 
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Toutes lea metamorphoses, des personnages aussl blen que du 
de'cor, flnissent par s'entasser, Et quand Agathe arrive chez lea 
enfants le theatre des enfants eat complet. De I'arrlverd'Agathe 
Cocteau a dit:" Une amltle fatale reunlt Agathe et Elizabeth, et 
vralment de cette sorte dont a I'uslne une ple'be qu'un ouvrler a 
faite au sous-sol s'ajuste avec une ple^e falte par un ouvrler du 
dernier etage." (Llvre de Poche, p. 96) Avec I'arrivee d'Agathe la 
chambre done eat devenue une sorte de machine, mals 11 fallalt quelq* 
un ou quelque chose pour la mettre en marche. Les ^oueurs attendalent. 
II y avalt un silence qul evoqualt la nelge, le salon jadls, suspendue 
en I'alr de la rue Montmartre et m^e la batallle de la cite Mon- 

/ t / 1 / 

thlers redulte par la nelge aux proportions d une galerle. C etalt 
blen une solitude parellle. On dressait les camps. On profltalt des 
flaques de lune et de 1'ombre. La nelge fouettalt les fenetres. Tout 
etalt pret et Dargelos envole la deuxl^e boule, la boule de poison, 
une boule noire. C etalt une boule qul allalt falre mourlr les en¬ 
fants; la premiere boule, la boule de nelge, une boule blanche, les 
a fait na'^tre, 

la boule de poison etalt comine une bombe vlvante qul empllssalt 
la chambre d'vme arome fun^re, qul a fait glisser la chambre et les 
enfants vers leurs fins, et la machine Infernale eclate. 


r 
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THE REALITY OF LES ENFANTS TERRIBL2S 

The room of Paul and Elizabeth at the beginning of the novel 
is a world where Paul and Elizabeth Joined together their lives in 
childhood. It is the secret closed world of adolescence, a make- 
believe world yet a reality. This world of adolescence, however, 
became a lie when Paul and Elizabeth continued to live therein when 
their adolescence had passed. Normal reality was at once outside the 
room and the room then became the only reality, a self-fabricated 
universe constructed by the children to meet the needs of their own 
troubled psyches. 

Into this world, the world of the "jeu" and the "tresor", 

Dargelos hurled a''boule de nelge'* and with this "boule blanche" the 
myth of Dargelos entered the childhood reality of Paul and Elizabeth; 
a myth which when personnifled In Agatha, was seen by Elizabeth as 
a destructive force threatening the make-believe world of Paul and 
herself. It was destructive In the sense* that one of the members 
of the self-fabricated reality, Paul, was violating the rules and 
not playing the game. Elizabeth realized fully that If Paul were 
to marry Agathe that the room would be destroyed, for the room's 
existence depended entirely upon its two creators for Its existence. 
Thus Elizabeth, deliberately deceiving Paul about Agatha's true 
feelings, had prevented Paul from aestroylng their reality, which 
had become a type of constant for Paul and Elizabeth. Again Dargelo? 
Intrudes In the world of the children by sending the "boule de poison", 
which In the hands of Paul and Elizabeth became a lethal toy which 
subsequently destroyed the closed secret world that Paul and Eliz¬ 


abeth had created. 













Elizabeth, seeing Paul die, realized that her world could 
not exist without her brother, and for that matter neither could 
she. In an act of self-destruction she thus c-ssured the room's 
existence as well as that of her brother and herself: "Elle crlalt 
a Paul de la rejolr.dre; guettant la minute splendlde ou 11s appar- 
tlendralent dans la mort." (Llvre de ^oche, p. 176.) 

The time granted to Paul end Elizabeth to enjoy thel: Illusions, 
to live the myth they had created, was over and the "machine Infer- 
nale" was la the nrocess of exploding, and their world raoldly.’dis¬ 
integrated. The closed secret world of adolescence, a "thea^tre a'^ 
huls clos", then became a "theatre ouvurt aux snectateursThe 
external v*c.j,'ld of noi*mal reality had triumphed, for a moment, over 
the world of Paul and Elizabeth, yet their world was‘‘not and could 
not be destroyed, their deaths guaranteed Its eternal existence, 

Les infan ts Terrll^~ s Is then the study of an escape, a lie, 
and a truth. An escape which l-aoome a lie and then a truth. It Is 
a study of a passage from a reality to a non-reality which ultimately 
became the only reality; It l.s a creation and a destruction; 1+ Is 
a lie lived completely-r-Two c'.lldren relentlessly por 3 Ul..g a lie 
In order to find a truth. 








“It requires wisdom to understand 
wisdom; the music is nothing if the 
audience is deaf.” Walter Lippman 
(1899-1974) 
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The oloae personal friendship between Thomas Oole and William 
Oullen Bryant has been well-studied and the main faots of their 
twenty-three years of friendship have long been known. Their 
aesthetic theory and practice nave similarly been the subject of 
much scholarly Investigation.^ Moat critics, however, have failed to 
Bufflolently underline and Illustrate the essentially dialectical 
structure bfathat system of Ideas established by Alison and for¬ 
mulated in the Bssays SR lliS. Mature and Principle laSiS (1790), 
a theory with which Bryant and Oole, as will be demonstrated, as well 
as most Knickerbocker writers and landscape artists of the first half 
of the nineteenth century agreed. For that reason It will be neces¬ 
sary to briefly state the principal tenents of that aesthetic theory. 

Fundamental to Alison's aesthetic Is an enthusiastic glorification 
of nature and the natural landscape for their Intrinsic order and 
beauty. These forms of nature possess, according to Alison, qualities 
which relate them Inextricably to an ethical code wherein the natural 
and the beautiful are synonymous with the good and for that reason 

are worthy of praise, Alison stalest 

. , , wander where we will, trees wave, rivers flow, mountains 
ascend, clouds darken, or winds animate the face of heaven; 
and over the whole scenery the sun sheds the cheerfulness of 
his morning, the splendor of his noonday, or the tenderness 
of his evening light. There Is not one of these features of 
scenery which Is not fitted to awaken us to moral emotlon-- 
to lead us, when once the key to our Imagination Is struck, 
to trains of fascinating and of endless Imagery; and In the 
Indulgence of them to make our bosoms either glow with con¬ 
ceptions of mental excellence, or melt In the dreams of 
moral good. 5 

Bry an t and Oole both subscribed to this belief. In his lecture o£ 
^^ger^OB^ Scenery , given before the New York lyoeum on May 16, 1835, 

Oole remarked I 













Th«r« 1» In the human mind an almost inseparable connexion 
betiJen tS Lautiful and the gooj, so that if we contemplate 
the one the other seems present. 

Bryant, in hie second Leoture aa ISSlLL» addressing himself to the 

question of the value and use of poetry,remarked» 

Among the most remarkable of the influences of 

exhibition of those analogies and correspondanoee which it 

beholds between the things of the moral and the 

I refer to its adorning and illustrating each by the other- 

infusing a moral sentiment into natural objects 

images of visible beauty and majesty to heighten the effect 

of moral sentiment, 5 

In addition, the forma of nature were to be glorified because 
of the associations, the sequence of ideas, which a contemplation of 
natural forms could stimulate in the receptive mind. That is to say, 
through association psychology lllson established a structure whereby 
the significance of the natural world, both aesthetic and ethical, 
could be increased by the subjective associations of the artist. 
Through these assoslatlons the artist could not only ascertain the 
laws and principles according to which the natural world functions 
but also be conducted to the throne of the Deity, lllson states: 

there is yet, however, a greater expression which the 
Appearances of the material world are fitted to * * 

• -their influence, , . iin leading us directly to 

sentiment. Had organic enjoyment been the only object of 
our formation, it .would have been sufficient to establish 
sXXses for the reception of these enjo^ents. But if the 
npomlaea of OUT nature are greater— if It Is enabled 
look to the Author of Being himself, and to feel its proud 
relation to Him, then Nature, in all its aspects aro^d us, 
ought only to be felt as signs of his providence, and as 
conducting us, by the universal language of these signs, to 
the throne of the Deltj* 

Oole, similarly understood that the natural landscape could be 
assoulated with religious thought. In his 1836 Esssi on Aner^c ^ 
Boenery he remarked: 

for those soenes of solitude from which the hand of 
iaJuAe Ss nJ?Xr Seen lifted affect the mind with a more 
‘ deep toned emotion than aught which ®f man has 

touched. Amid them the consequent associations are or uoa 
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the Creator— they are His undeflled works, and ehe mind 
Is oast Into the oontemplation of eternal things, f 

Contained within this dynamic system of Ideas expressed by 
Alison, and subscribed to by Bryant and Cole, Is a dialectical 
system of thought. That Is to say, Alison's aesthetic provides 
two equally significant and separate possibilities for artistic 
expresslont 1) the forms of nature can be sufficient In 
as aesthetic entities which are Ipsq facto bound to an ethical codej_ 

2) the forms of nature can^e supplemented by th^ subjective associat¬ 
ions of the artist and in this sense point beyond themselves, to the ijv 
worship of the Deity or to the laws of the universe, for example ^ 


m 


In other words, the forms of nature oan be utilized for JHJrelZ. > 
aesthetic purpose s||or they can be the starting point for d Idact 
A writer such as Gautier, for example, denied that art might have 
didactic Intentions, Zola, on the other hand, would see didacticism 
as the primary function of the fine arts. ?or J c y an t . a n d,Cole, as 
for their European contemporaries, however, the simultaneous existence 
of two equally^lld artistic possibilities was a reality. Never did 
they make the basic decision which Rimbaud would view as a choice 
between authenticity and hypocrisy or which Glraudoux's Judith 
f Judith . 1931) would view as a choice between sainthood and whoredom. 
Rather, they willingly submitted to multiplicity and divided purpose 
.nd l«.tead of becoming vlotlml.ed 

‘P perspective, to be artistic asphyxiation^ tW^unconsclously adopted 
* as an artistic style a dialectical system of thought In which the 
4olut rightness and validity of opposing theses Is emphasized. This 
oan be demonstrated by an examination of the more significant artistic 
creations of William Cullen Bryant and Thomas Cole, beginning with 
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those vorks which can be considered as sufficient unto themselves 
In that they celebrate the Intrinsic order and beauty of the natural 
world. 

The majority of those canvases produced by Thomas Cole In the 
period 1825-30 belong to this category, Thes*' wilderness landscapes 
( aunrlse ia IM Hudson Valiev . 1826; ^ Clove . Catskills. 1827; 

Late with Dead Trees ( Catskil ls). 1825; Landscape , the seat of to. 
yeatherstonhaugh In t^i^ Distance, 1826; Ka tersklll Palls , 1826; 

Mountain Sunrise . 1826; Gievna . 1826; Hear Oatsklll Palls . 182?) are 
executed in a highly naturalistic manner,sxoeptrJTor the plcturesqued 
foregrounds, and won Immediate popular acoliiim for Cole. Willalm 
Cullen Bryant, in his eulogy of Cole, spoke of Cole's canvases ex¬ 
ecuted in the period 1825-30 as follows t 

Of Cole, I vividly remember the interest with which his works 
at that time were regarded. It was like the Interest awaken¬ 
ed by some great discovery. Here, we said. Is a young man who 
does not paint natiore at second hand, or with any apparent 
remembrance of the copies of her made by others. Here Is the 
physiognomy ' of our own woods and fields, here are the tinges 
of our own atmosphere. ° 

Bryant's remarks are revealing. Cole, In painting directly from 
nature, elevated the natural landscape of the North American con¬ 
tinent to the level of art. Art for Americans need no longer refer 
to anything outside Itself,( a vestige of the picturesque tradition 

is however found in the foreground of many of Cole's canvases) no 

on 

more than the American political system be based or refer to that of 
England, Cole had arrived at an artistically valid means of portraying 
the American scene and, throughout his career, would periodically 
return to this node of painting,Two remarkable examples of Cole's 
highly natuj.'allstic style from the 1830's are The Oxbow ^ t^ Connect-? 


lout . 1836, and Sahroon Mountain . 1838. Notwithstanding the obvious 
studio trees In the foreground and the weather effect in the sky of 
the former, the forthright empirical quality of the canvas dominates, 
as it does In the latter la spite of the ploturmsquad.foreground, 

• These two paintings, as wall as those wilderness landscapes executed 
by Oole In the late I8d0's, are enthusiastic glorifications of the 
Amerloan scene. They refer to nothing outside of themselves and can 
exist as works of art by virtue of their Inherent qualities, 

1 similar glorification of the natural environment of America 
Is found In much of tins poetry of William Cullen Bryant, His well- 
known poem ^ Prairies . 1833, Is, In fact, an enthusiastic encomium 
o£ the topography of Mld-Westem America. The poet's enthusiasm for 
the forms of nature found In America Is clearly evidenced In the 
opening lines of ;he poem) 

These re the gardens of the Desert, these 
The unF orn fields, boundless and beautiful, 

Por wh' 3 h the speech of England has no name — 

The P* ilrles. I behold them for the first. 

Any my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Take* In the encircling vastness, Lo! they strech. 

In a ry undulations, far away, 

As ‘:f the ocean. In his gentlest swell, 

St' od still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 
i motionless forever. 

Nowhere lowever. In Bryant's oeuvre Is the Amerlaan landscape more 

hlghlj auded for -Its Intrinsic qualities than In The Age_8 . 1821, 

The V -gin American wilderness Is therein portrayed as the Ideal 

se* ag for the highest aspirations of mankind and Is therefore seen 

a he last hope for civilization. This unbridled optimism Is ex- 

':>zessed by Bryant as followsi 

But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 

Sava with thy children— thy maternal cere. 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all— 

These are thy fetters— seas and stromy air 
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Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where. 

Among thy gallant sons who guard the well. 

Thou laugh'st at enemies: who shall then deolare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy. In thy lap, the eons of men shall dwell? 

These lines, as well as the naturalistic mountain landscapes of Cole, 

recreate. It oan be argued, the dominant featvires, moods, and character- 

let los of the American scene In such a way that there would be aroused 

In the mind of the reader or the beholder, sensations similar to those 

Inspired by the landscaoe Itself* In this respect, then, they are 

related to an^^rid'^fliot, affirm the social, political, and religious 

aspirations of the society out of which they emerged. This Is true 

of all valid art. Yet, they must not, however, be considered as 

vehicles for particular social, political, and religious conceptions. 

They are. Instead, independent formal structures sufficient unto 

themselves and in which all transgressing Interpretations prejudice 

the appreciation of their spiritual coherence. Thematically, they 

are landscapes. With respect to time, they are :*eflezlve. They 

celebrate the present moment as It Is delineated In a forthright 

empirical manner. 

The reflexive o.uallty of Cole's naturalistic portrayals of the 
American environment, and those of Bryant as well, Is made abundantly 
olear when we consider those artistic creations of Bryant and Cole 
which point beyond themselves, that Is to say, those creations which 
overtly represent didactic Intentions. These are of primarily two 
types: 1) visionary landscapes with pessimistic Implications; 

2) visionary landscapes with optimistic Implications. As Is true for 
those non-vlslonary or empirical representations of the American 
scene, the visionary works of Bryant and Cole, whether optimistic or 
pessimistic, are n. the work of any one period. The creative 
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productions of Bryant and Cole, like most Romantics, do not fall 
^ into sequential patterns with respect to style and intention. That 

Is to say, their artistic gifts broadened not according to any linear 

directive but rather in concentric circles, (Ode's oeuvre, f^^^ 
ample. Is generally empirical In the period before 1828 and g^jae^dly 
non-emplrloal or visionary In the 1830's and l84o'8. Yet one cannot 
say that Oole produced no empirical works of note after 1828, Tj^ 

Oxbow on the Cynnecticut . an empirical masterpiece, for example, was 
completed In the same year as Sm^ire, 1836), 

The most significant creations of Bryant and Oole that can be 
considered visionary landscapes with pessimistic Implications are 
Oole's T^ Course £f Empire . 1836, and Bryant's Uu laiffiialat 1839. 
Both of these creations point outside of themselves towards a moral 
theme of universal application-- the mutability of man s earthly 
accomplishment8, In order to clearly convey this moral theme, to 
make the dldaotlo Intentions felt, Bryant and Oole utilized a series 
of visionary landscapes In each cf which appears a single dominant 
^t^detall, (iii Oole's series of landscapes. It Is the mountain at the'~\^ 
^'^^^entrance to the harbor, the poem. It Is the fountain Itself.) ^ 
which not on]y serves as a point of orientation for the observer but/ 
also fulfills a thematic role In tnat the transformations which have 


taken place In the area of this detail throughout each series make 
the moral evident. The Fountain , unlike The Course _ 2 f Ea£ll®» is 
prefaced by an Introduction wherein the poet eetabll^s a rather 
prosaic analogy between the origin of the fountain and the mysterious 

ways of Sod I 

Fountain, that sprlngast on this grassy slope. 

Thy quick oool murmur mingles pleasantly. 

With the oool soxind of breezes In the beeoh. 

Above me In the noontide. Thou dost wear 
lo stain of thy dark birthplace | gushing up 
From the red mould and slimy roots of earth 
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Thou flashest In tho aun, Th« oountaln-alr. 

In Winter, Is not clearer, nor the dew 

That shines on taountaln-hlosson. Thus doth God 

Bring, from the dark and foul, the pure and bright. 

The poet then rapidly presents his Impression and desorlptlon of 

the fountain as ho sees It on a aultrj- summer day at noon and In so 

doing begins to conjure up scenes of the long history of the fountain. 

At first his Journey Into the past goes only as far back as the 

period before the white man came and cut down the forests with axes* 

Hot suoh thou wort of yore, ere yet the axe 
Had smitten tho old woods. Then hoary trunks 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory, o'er thee held 
A mighty canopy. When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst Into a flush 
Of soar let flowers. The tulip-tree, high up. 

Opened, In airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden ohallces to humming-birds 
And sllken-wlnged Inseots of the sky. 

Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge In spring; 

The liver-leaf put forth her sister blooms 
Of faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolf. 

Passing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 

Of sangulnarla, from whose brittle stem 

The red drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 

Her delicate footprint In the soft molnt mould. 

And on her fallen leaves. The slbW-paoed bear. 

In such a sultry summer noon as this. 

Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across. 

At this point the visions of the poet begin to bear a remarkable 

resemblanoe to panel 1 of The Course ^f Empire , that Is "The Savage 

State", Unlike Oole, Bryant does not clearly indicate the time of 

day nor tho atmospheric condition. This will be true throughout the 

poem. Nevertheless, he does present, as In Cole's panel, savage 

figures In a scene pervaded by spirit of mot Ion i 

But thou hast histories that stir the heart 
With deeper feeling; while I look on thee 
They rise before me, I behold the scene 
Hoary again with 'rests; I behold 
The Indian warrior, horn a hand unseen 
Has smitten with his death-wound In the woods. 

Creep slowly to thy well-known rivulet. 

And slake his death-thirst. Hark, that quick fierce cry 
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That rends the utter silence! 'tls the whoop 

Of battle, and a throng of savage men 

With naked arms and faces stained like blood. 

Fill the green wilderness; the long bare arms 
Are heaved aloft, bows twang and arrows stream; 

Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 
Sends forth Its arrow. Fierce the fight and short, 

As Is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 
And conquered vanish, and the dead remain 
Mangled by tomahawks, The mighty woods 
Are still again, the frightened bird comes back 
And plumes her wings; but thy sweet waters run 
Orlmson with blood. Then, as the sun goes down. 

Amid the deepening twilight I descry 
Figures of men that crouch and creep unheard. 

And bear away the dead, ^he next day's shower 
Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 

The second vision of the poet Is analagous to "The Pastoral State" 

of The Ooui’se of Empire . Bryant, however, does not envision a 

synthetic landscape In the Claudlan manner. Instead, he presents 

an American Indian hunting vlllagei 

I look again— a hunter's lodge Is built. 

With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well. 

While the meed autumn stains the woods with gold. 

And sueds his golden sunshine. To the door 
The Red-man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain In the chesnut-thloket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hand upon the walls. 

And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh. 

That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves. 

The hickory's white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut's long boughs. 

Unlike Oole, who represents the "Consummation of Empire" In a separate 

panel which seems to represent an amalgamation of the primary med- 

iterannean civilizations at their most prosperous state, Bryant fuses 

"The Pastoral State" and "The Oonsummatlon of Empire", Both of these 

eras were brought to a conclusion by the presence of White settlers: 

So centuries passed by, and still the woous 
Blossomed In spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened In the frozen rains 
Of winter, till the white man swung his axe 
Beside thee— signal of a mighty change. 
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It Is for this reason that Bryant's evocation of the destruction 
of an empire Is carried out In an un-tradltlonal manner. Unlike 
the violent scene utilized by Oole, Bryant's downfall of an empire 
Is tranQulli non-traglc, and entirely devoid, cn first reading, 
of an agressor. On re-reading, however, realize that the white 
cottages, the grazing animals, the blue-eyed^^^l^^^ and ruddy-cheeked 
children with flaxen hair are. In fact, the sl^d^^jit^defilers of the 
American wildernessi 


... till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee— signal of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of trees. 

Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground. 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs; 

The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid In green 
The blackened hlll-elde; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with Its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen 
With rose-trees at the windows; barns from which 
Game loud and shrill the crowing of the cock; 

Pastures where rolled ind neighed the lordly horse. 

And white flocks browsed and bleated, A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o'erorept thy bank. 

Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought palls, and dipped them in they crystal pool; 

And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired. 

Gathered the glistening cowslip from they edge. 

Since then, what steps have trod thy border! ,,, 

To deplot "Desolation" Cole presents a scene of gloom. His 

Intentions In this panel are as follows; 

The fifth must be a sunset—the mountains riven—the city 
a desolate ruin—columns standing Isolated amid the en¬ 
croaching waters—ruined temples—a calm and silent effect. 
This picture must be seen as the funeral knell of departed 
greatness, and may be called the state of desolation, 9 

Bryant'a evocation la at the same time more subtle and tragic than 

wole's. This is true In that Bryant represents not gloom but rather 

Impending gloom, clearly Indicating that the natural world will 

eventually triumph over man and his works; 
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Is there no change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages? Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landsoape which thou makest green? 

Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked In middle earth, and flow no more 
For ever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird In vain 
Alight to drink? Haply shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 3”. 

Amidst the bitter brine? Or shall they rise, 

Upheaved In broken cliffs and airy peaks. 

Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep? 

The moral of Bryant's The Fountain and Cole's The Course of 
Bmpira Is unmistakable— man and his material achievements are not 
only small In relation to God but also Insignificant In the cosmic 
scheme of the natural universe. To convey this moral, to express 
this dldaotlo lesson, both Bryant and Oole have utilized the natural 
world, not as an end In Itself,as they did In their empirical 
artistic creations, but as a means to an end. The Inherent aesthetic 
and ethical significance of the natural world has here been supplement¬ 
ed by juxtaposition with a cyclical temporal pattern and a Ildaotic 
Intent, Just as each of the panels in Cole's series or each vision 
In Bryant's poem points outside of itself, so too the entire series 
of each presents a theme beyond the scope of any of the Individual 
representations contained therein, 

A similar exteriorization can be noted In the non-empirical 
landscapes of Bryant and Oole with optimistic Implications , An 
examination of Bryant's Thanatopsls . 18^^, and Cole's The Voyage of 
Life . 1840, will demonstrate this point. The essential problem dealt 
with In both of these works Is that of death, and In both oases 
a dialogue between man and another entity la established in an attempt 
to find consolation In the face of death. For Oole It Is a dialogue 
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between man and God. Cole's own description of the panel "Old Age 

In The Voyage ^f Life in this respect is revealingi 

Old Age.— Portentous clouds are brooding ® 

mid-night ooean. A few barren rocks are seen through the 

gloom—the last shores of the world. These form the 

Sf the river; and the Boat, shattered by 

of the Hours broken and drooping, is seen gliding ®y®^ “ 

Lep waters. Directed by the Guardian Spirit, who 

far has accompanied him unseen , the Voyager now an ole ma 9 

looks upward to an opening in the clouds, from ^ 

glorious light bursts forth; and angels are seen descending 

the cloudy steps, as if to welcome him to the Heaven of 

Immortal Life, lo 

Kan, then, according to this didactic landscape, should tum^in the 
face of death^to God. It follows that Cole's evocation of such a 
message appears non-emplrlcal. In this panel from ^ Voyage of 


Life . ohOBin for discussion because it Illustrates most clearly the 
dldaotlo Intention of the entire series, the natural world is not 


only supplemented but, in this case, transformed by explicit 
ecclesiastical asscclations. Bryant, on the other hand, in Than^tops . ^ 
does not make reference to supernatural powers. Rather, he ddscrlh 


a visionary dialogue between he who is about to die and all those 


who have ever dieat 

Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements. 

To be brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upor. The oa« 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pier e thy mould. 


Yet not to thine eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou w^sh 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
with patrlarchtt of the Infant world—^wlth kings. 
The powerful o.C the earth—the wise, the good. 
Pair foims, ani hoary seers of ages past. 

All in one mlgnty sepulchre. 








